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THE PROGRESS OF F THE WORLD 


In timcs cf war the itil of 
Harvesting : F ° ° 

the World's men.turn with a peculiar inter- 
Maximum Crop e+ and longing to the pursuits 
of peace. Never in the world’s history has 
so much thought been given to the ordinary 
processes of agriculture and industry as in 
the present season, even though the world- 
wide war has made demands and interrup- 
tions of so unprecedented a kind. Nations 
have been grimly determined to maintain 
“business as usual,” and to keep the economic 
mechanism from collapse. In discussing the 
food supplies of the world, this Review 
many months ago predicted that the crops of 
the present year would break all records un- 
less weather conditions should be adverse to 
an exceptional degree. ‘This forecast seems 
now to have been justified. The north tem- 
perate zone,—Europe, Asia, America,—has 
been and now is harvesting the greatest 
supply of cereals and vegetable food supplies 
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AUSTRIA, AS THE WISE HARVESTER GARNERING HER 
MUCH-NEEDED CROPS 
From Kikeriki (Vienna) 


ever garnered by mankind in a single sum- 
mer. The conditions reported from Ger- 
many indicate that the complaint against the 
British policy of trying to starve innocent 
women and children by preventing the im- 
port of American foodstuffs is theoretical, 
rather than practical. 


nie Mr. Bicknell, the efficient. na- 

in tional director of the American 
Germany Red Cross, made a brief visit 
home during the last half of July, and re- 
ported the German food situation to be 
highly favorable. He has for some months 
been engaged in directing in Europe the 
handling and distribution of relief sent by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. He declares that Germany 
has food supplies sufficient to last until No- 
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THe NATIONS 
RAN AR Y 


DELIVERING THE Goons! 
“Who said we couldn’t raise wheat down South?” 
From the Times-Picayune (New Orleans) 


vember 1, held over from 1914, so that the 
present year’s harvests will have placed the 
empire far beyond the danger of food short- 
age for more than a year to come. Reliable 
Americans arriving in New York from Ber- 
lin on July 17 brought personal reports 
regarding the new crops. ‘The acreage de- 
voted to the production of food was declared 
to be enormous in comparison with former 
years, although the average yield per acre 
was below normal. German organization 
and system would seem to have been_applied 
to the problem of food supply with even 
greater success than to that of furnishing 
the fighting forces with ammunition and all 
necessary equipment. 


It has been previously explained 
in these pages that much Ger- 
man land formerly used for pas- 
turage, for sugar-beets, and for non-agricul- 
tural purposes, had this year been devoted to 


In Austria 
and 
Hungary 


potatoes, cereals, beans, and garden crops. 


The total volume of food thus produced will 
probably prove much greater than in any 
former year. The same thing seems to be 
true of Austria. All reports from’ Vienna 
refer to the harvest season in Austria and 
Hungary as unusually bountiful. The Hun- 
garian plain has always been famous for its 
wheat, and it is the leading region in the 
production of our great American staple,— 
maize, or Indian corn,—to be found outside 
of our hemisphere. The very old, the very 
young, the women, the war prisoners, the 
city folks, and the soldiers on furlough have 
all helped in raising and harvesting the crops. 


P Very little information has come 
merican and ° 
Canadian Wheat from France regarding current 
for Export crops; but France is a farming 
country and ordinarily produces ample bread 
materials. This year’s supply seems to be on 
a normal basis. The British Islands never 
produce food enough for the whole popula- 
tion. They will in one way or another have 
maintained their average this year, and Ger- 
many’s submarine campaign has not impaired 
to any appreciable extent the facility with 
which England can import all that she needs 
from North and South America, Australasia, 
India, and parts of Africa. Stimulated by the 
high price of whéat and the European demand, 
American and Canadian farmers increased 
their acreage of cereals for this season’s crop 
to a very marked extent. ‘The result is that, 
according to the estimates of the Agricul- 
tural Department early in July, the wheat 
yield of the United States will be far the 
greatest in the history of the country, going 
well beyond the unprecedented crop of last 
year and reaching a total of almost a thou- 
sand million bushels. There were, however, 
in many parts of the country, very bad con- 
ditions during the period of the ripening and 
harvesting of the winter wheat, which will 
have caused a shrinkage of millions of 
bushels in the final outcome. In any case, 
the United States will have a large wheat 
surplus to export to Europe as needed. The 














oO. Underwood & Underwood, New York _ 

A THIRTY-THREE-HORSE-TEAM HARVESTER CUTTING, 

THRESHING, AND SACKING WHEAT ON A GREAT 
NORTHWESTERN FARM 
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© Underwood & Underwood, New York 


THRESHING WHEAT IN A CALIFORNIA VALLEY 


Canadian wheat crop, particularly in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, will be 
harvested from a greatly increased acreage, 
but estimates of the total crop, as compared 
with that of last year, are not as yet to be 














BEHIND THE GUNS 
From the Daily Star (Montreal) 


regarded as sufficiently accurate for final ac- 
ceptance. It is probable that the crop will 
go beyond two hundred million bushels, 
equaling that of the Dakotas and Minnesota. 


Russias -L Here has been unwonted agri- 
ussias - . . . 
Great Cultural effort in the Empire of 
Crops, the Czar. The Russian wheat 
crop, accordingly, is reported as the greatest, 
both in acreage and in yield per acre, that 
Russia has ever known. It is presumable that 
rye and barley (the “black bread” cereals) 
are being harvested in augmented quantities. 
There is a large surplus of the 1914 crop in 
the Russian granaries and storehouses. This 
is partly due to the cutting off of facilities 
for export, and also in part to the use of the 
Russian railroads by the government for 
military purposes. This summer, large 
amounts will perhaps have gone out by way 
of Archangel and other northern ports. It is 
alleged that until within a few weeks past 
considerable quantities of Russian wheat 
found their way into Rumania, where they 
were in part transshipped to Germany. 
Rumania is supposed to have derived much 
profit from her opportunities to carry on 
trade with Russia on the one hand and the 
Teutonic empires and Turkey on the other 
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hand. Her own. agricultural production, 
moreover, is considerable in volume, and the 
surplus has until lately been available for 
Austria and Germany. We are informed, 
however, that Rumania drove hard bargains 
last winter, and finally insisted upon obtain- 
ing guns and ammunition from Germany in 
exchange for wheat, the German cars carry- 
ing in war stuff and carrying out bread stuff. 


Rumania’s calculating and _ bar- 
gaining attitude as a neutral has 
continued longer than most ob- 
servers had expected that it could. It was 
believed that Rumania would almost imme- 
diately follow Italy into the war on the side 
of the Allies. This would probably have 
happened if Austria and Germany had not 
been so surprisingly successful in driving the 
Russians out of Galicia. Russian reverses 
would seem to have led» Rumania to stiffen 
her conditions. It is now supposed that she 
is demanding not merely that the Allies 
should aid her in taking and holding Tran- 
sylvania (which is part of Austria), but that 
Russia should freely cede to her the province 
of Bessarabia, which adjoins Rumania on the 
north and which, like Transylvania, is chiefly 
inhabited by people of Rumanian race and 
tongue. These territorial acquisitions would 
have a certain basis of propriety in a perma- 
nent rearrangement of the map of south- 
eastern Europe. The growing tenseness of 
the situation was indicated by the new atti- 
tude of Teutonic diplomacy in July. 
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(Rumania gg i the shipment of German war supplies 
across her territory to the Turkish forces) 


From the Tribune (New York) 
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It is understood that up to the 
middle of June, or thereabouts, 
trainload after trainload of Ger- 
man-made war supplies was moving freely 
across Rumania for the support of the Turk- 
ish forces defending Constantinople and 
fighting the Allies in the Dardanelles. Under 
pressure from the Allies after Italy had gone 
into the war, Rumania stopped this move- 
ment of guns arid ammunition. On July 4 
the German Chancellor and Foreign Minis- 
ter, Messrs. von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
von Jagow, conferred at Vienna with Count 
Burrian and Count Tisza, and formulated 
proposals to Rumania. They demanded the 
privilege of sending war supplies to Turkey, 
and promised certain territorial concessions 
if Rumania would remain neutral, while 
offering still more territory if Rumania 
would enter the war on the German side. 
It is the German view that the mere trans- 
portation of arms and ammunition across 
Rumania is a far less flagrant breach of neu- 
trality than the manufacture of such articles 
all over the United States and their trans- 
portation to England and the Allies. There 
would seem to be no logical answer to this 
German argument. It is not, therefore, a 
real question of neutrality in Rumania, any 
more than it. is in the United States, but 
rather a question of what the country wishes 
to do,—or can do in the circumstances. 


The New 
Policy of 
, “Neutrality” 


eo Rumania now, it would seem, 
Highest?” Asks wishes to favor Russia as against 

i Turkey, Austria, and Germany. 
This is perhaps upon the theory that Russia 
has now been punished so severely in the 
south that she could be induced to give up 
Bessarabia and to assure to Rumania a peace- 
ful future. It must be remembered that 
Rumania had previously profited by recent 
treaties with Germany and Austria, and that 
her position continues to grow more perplex- 
ing rather than less. She is in danger of 
being without powerful friends on either side 
when the time for final adjustment comes. 
Her blockade of German munitions, mean- 
while, threatens the Turks with a defeat that 
otherwise might have been averted, or at 
least deferred for a long time. ‘Thus the 
disappointments and losses of the English 
and French in the Dardanelles campaign for 
some months past were dye to Rumania’s 
failure to stop the transshipment of ammu- 
nition; while the now threatened collapse of 
Turkey is due to Rumania’s new kind of 
neutrality. Popular opinion in Rumania 
seems to be in favor of Russia and Italy, 
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aad against Turkey and Austria. But the 
royal group in Rumania, as in Bulgaria, is 
said to be pro-German. 


can the both Rumania ani Greece are 
Balkan League further embarrassed by the 
Be Revived? <yhinx-like attitude of Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarians have suffered much from all 
their neighbors in recent years, and they will 
not act except upon strong and definite assur- 
ances. .Our readers will find elsewhere in 
this number of the REviEw a very timely and 
well-instructed article on M. Venizelos, the 
leader of Greek policy, whose victory in the 
recent elections will have made him Prime 
Minister again, probably before these pages 
reach their readers. It is hoped in London 
that M. Venizelos will bring about a re- 
newal of the Balkan League, which he had 
originally formed to fight against Turkey, 
but which was shattered when Greece and 
Serbia turned against Bulgaria. If this 
Balkan League could be reéstablished, and 
Rumania brought into it, there would be 
agreements not only among the members 
themselves, but with England, Russia, Italy, 
and France. In that case, Balkan power 
would be turned against Turkey and Aus- 
tria, and in the event of victory Albania 
would be partitioned, Bosnia would be added 














THE RETURN OF ULYSSES 


(M. Venizelos has been returned at the head of a party 
commanding an overwhelming majority) 


From Punch (London) 
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KING FERDINAND OF RUMANIA, AND THE CROWN 
PRINCE CAROL 


(Both wearing German uniforms—a picture lately re- 
ceived but perhaps taken before the war) 


to Serbia, and there would be substantial ter- 
ritorial gains for Bulgaria and Greece, as 
well as for Rumania. 


It is difficult to know to what 
extent the trade situation in Ru- 
mania affects the diplomatic bar- 
gaining. Rumania has rich petroleum fields, 
and Germany undoubtedly, during most of 
the war period, has obtained from the Ru- 
manian oil wells ample supplies from which 
she could refine her own products as needed. 
But with the recovery of Galicia from the 
Russians, Germany and Austria have the 
still more accessible Galician petroleum sup- 
ply once more in their own hands; and this 
has put Rumanian petroleum at a disadvan- 
tage in the German market. 


Rival 
Petroleum 
Supplies 


One thing seems now to be fairly 
well established, however, and 
that is the continued strength of 
the general economic structure of Germany. 
The food question has been met and an- 
swered in the face of the so-called English 
“blockade” which has effectively kept direct 


German 
Industrial 
Vitality 


cargoes from entering German ports. How 
large a supply of American food products 
has entered Germany by way of Scandinavian 
countries, it is not feasible at this moment 
to estimate. The reader should bear in 
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mind, however, that there are no principles 
of international law which stand in the way 
of German commerce with Holland or the 
Scandinavian countries, while there is no 
fixed rule that permits England and the Allies 
to question ordinary trade between neutral 
countries. Germans are saying that they 
have not received requisite supplies of food, 
raw .cotton, and other ordinary materials 
(not intended for direct war supply or use) 
from the United States, because’ the Gov- 
ernment of this country has seemingly acqui- 
esced in the present situation. Thus Eng- 
land, last month, told Sweden just how many 
bales of cotton she would be permitted to 
buy in the United States. That, of course, 
was to prevent large re-shipment to Ger- 
many. It is claimed on behalf of the Ger- 
mans that the situation now exists because the 
Governments of the United States and Swe- 
den have permitted it. 


That, however, is another topic. 


Overcoming 


Difficultic, Our immediate point is the re- 


markable strength of Germany’s 
economic organization, in view of the attempt 
of her enemies to break her down by cutting 
off her sources of supply of various materials. 
We are publishing in this number a most re- 


markable article by an eminent American 
chemist of German origin and training, who 
shows what Germany’s men of science have 
done to meet a great many emergencies cre- 


ated by the war. Perhaps some of these new 
things have not been carried so far in prac- 
tical application as Dr. Schweitzer’s article 
might lead the reader to suppose. But un- 
doubtedly there has been in Germany a mar- 
velous fertility of invention, and an almost 
unprecedented use of energy, knowledge, high 
spirit, and trained skill and scholarship in the 
overcoming of difficulties. It seems an appal- 
ling thing that Germany should, through her 
governmental and military structure, be 
wasting the manhood and resources of the 
nation, while with her naturally peaceful 
organization of agriculture, industry, and 
trained skill she should be carrying on so 
thrifty and so praiseworthy an economic 
life. The facts are no longer in dispute. 


Thus the English policy of 
starving Germany out by forbid- 
ding neutrals to engage in the 
ordinary traffic of selling food to German 
civilians. has not been a marked success. 
Furthermore, it was this policy which 
brought on the German campaign of re- 
prisal by use of submarines against mer- 


Bad Policies 
and Their 
Results 
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chant ships entering or leaving English 
ports. While we have maintained that this 
plan of reprisals has been barren of results to 
Germany in the military sense, was illegiti- 
mate, and ought never to have been entered 
upon, it is plain enough that it has been 
expensive and annoying to England. Fur- 
thermore, it is also plain that England’s deci- 
sion not to accept the proposals of the United 
States, made in the famous “identic note” 
of February 12, has not only done the cause 
of the Allies no good, but it has, on the con- 
trary, done that cause some harm. No 
amount of argument, or of justifiable talk 
against German atrocities, has been able to 
dispose of the fact that this submarine policy 
at the start was in retaliation for English 
methods that had been made the subject of 
repeated protests by the Government of the 
United States. 


In foreign as well as domestic 
policies, the American executive 
cannot cut loose from Congres- 
sional support; and Congress can seldom 
be induced to go against the newspapers. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that for a pe- 
riod, now, of more than two months in our 
foreign relations we have been dealing almost 
as much with public opinion and political 
forces at home as with governments abroad. 
Probably the keen student and writer of 
history fifty years hence, in looking back 
upon the present period, will see that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s skill lay quite as much in get- 
ting the country solidly behind him (which he 
actually did, including the German-Ameri- 
cans themselves) as in dealing with Ger- 
many. Only the inexperienced would sup- 
pose for a moment that the so-called “dip- 
lomatic notes” are written solely to be read 
in a German version at Berlin. So far as 
their form goes, they are also for home con- 
sumption. The newspapers have seemed to 
suppose that they were lending strength and 
support to Mr. Wilson. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Wilson was adopting a method to 
secure the support of public opinion, in 
order to keep the country sane, and save 
it from the calamity of war while secur- 
ing its rights, 


Holding 
Publie 
Opinion 


In the long run it will appear 
that Mr. Wilsoff is both a better 
politician and also a better peace- 
maker than Mr. Bryan, while it is undoubt- 
edly true,—as both men have asserted,—that 
they have been of one accord in their deter- 
mination to keep this country from being in- 


Executives 
Cannot Act 
in a Vacuum 
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volved in the European strife. Probably, 
then, the just and wise answer to the argu- 
ment that the Government at Washington 
should have stood firmly for both halves of 
the program laid down in the identic note 
lies in the simple observation that executives 
cannot always do the obvious thing on the 
dot. They have to reckon with a great many 
drifts and tendencies of opinion, and they: are 
aware of many cross-currents and obstacles 
that the outside critic is not in a position to 
estimate at full value. In our July num- 
ber we discussed the second note to ,Ger- 
many prepared by President Wilson, which 
led to Mr. Bryan’s resignation and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lansing as Secretary of 
State. The note, as we then stated, met with 
general approval, and did not,—as Mr. 
Bryan thought and as the newspapers had 
forewarned us,—make for further trouble 
between the United States and Germany. 


No better proof that it had no 
such bad character could be ad- 
duced than the spirit and tone 
of the German reply. The Wilson note 


Germany’s 
Note of 
July 10 


bears the date of June 9. The German reply 
is dated July 8, the official translation ap- 
pearing on July 10. In the preliminary part 


of this German reply appears the following 
sentence: ‘Germany has likewise been al- 
ways tenacious of the principle that war 
should be conducted against the armed and 
organized forces of the enemy country, but 
that the civilian population of the enemy 
must be spared as far as possible from the 
measures of war.” ‘The note proceeds to 
state, impressively, the policy of Germany’s 
enemies in disregard of the rights of neutral 
commerce for several months previous to the 
beginning of the submarine war on trade. 
There are two sides to controversies; and 
the German note sets, forth with frankness 
the German way of looking at the situation. 
When it comes to explicit points, the note 
promises that American ships will not be 
molested, and that the lives of American citi- 
zens on neutral vessels shall not be jeopar- 
dized. It does not demand that American 
passenger ships carry no contraband, but 
it “confidently hopes” that they will not en- 
gage in such traffic. As a suggestion to be 
thought of, the note proposes to give in- 
creased facilities for safe transatlantic travel 
by having designated neutral steamers (such, 
for instance, as those of Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries) carry the American 
flag. This would obviate the necessity of 
American citizens traveling i in times of war 
on ships carrying the flags of belligerents. 














@ American Press Association, New York 

HERR GOTTLIEB VON JAGOW, THE GERMAN 

MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND AUTHOR OF 
THE NOTES TO THE UNITED STATES 


As to the submarine war zone, 
the note declares: ‘Germany 
merely followed England’s ex- 
ample when it declared part of the high seas 
an area of war.” ‘The inference from this is 
that accidents to neutrals in such an area 
must be regarded somewhat as accidents to 
which neutrals are “at all times exposed at 
the seat of war on land when they betake 
themselves into dangerous localities in spite 
of previous warning.” As a further sugges- 
tion, it is declared that Germany would not 
object to the use of the American flag on a 
limited number of English passenger ships, 
which would then be exempt from harm,— 
the understanding being, of course, that such 
ships should not carry war materials. The 
German note makes it clear that Germany 
would be glad to have the President “suggest 
proposals to the Government of Great Brit- 
ain, with particular reference to the altera- 
tion of maritime war,”’—or, to translate 
diplomatic language into every-day speech, 
Germany says in this note that she would 
be only too glad to quit breaking the rules 
of international law if England would also 
agree to observe such rules. A very impor- 
tant matter is that Germany’s practise is 
somewhat changed already, and that she has 
discovered ways to give warning and notice 
in many cases before striking merchant vessels 
with torpedoes. The German note is written 


War Zones 
at Sea 1 
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from the standpoint of things as they are, 
rather than from that of established princi- 
ples. It is notable for its frankness, whether 
one thinks well of it or not. 

pert en The principal object of the Ger- 
President toUse man note does not become ap- 

Good Offices” rent until one ‘has’ read it to 
the end. Its culminating paragraph reads as 
follows: . 


The President of the United States has declared 
his readiness in a way deserving of thanks to 
communicate and suggest proposals to the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain-with particular refer- 
ence to the alteration of maritime war. The 
Imperial Government will always be glad to 
make use of the good offices of the President and 
hopes that his efforts in the present case, as well 
as in the direction of the lofty ideal of the free- 
dom of the seas, will lead to an ere 


This means, in simple English, that Gat 
many now, just as months ago, is ready to 
consider a plan by which all nations shall 
observe the recognized rules of international 
law at sea. The ordinary layman may’ be 
excused for not seeing why this proposal is 
not a desirable one.” 


What Germany proposes is, in 
effect, a modus vivendi that 
would be most objectionable, as 


Principles are 
Safer Than 
Compromises 


regards Germany’s use of submarines in wa- 
ters that are naturally free for the use of 
peaceful commerce, but for the continuance 
of unusual practises on the part of Ger- 


The Belgian matter in- 
volved a principle. The British Orders in 
Council also involved principles. The Ger- 
man submarine policy of February was in 
deadly contravention of the rights of all neu- 
tral countries. Perhaps it should have been 
met-at the very moment by a conference of 
neutrals and an agreement under which all 
neutrals would have held both groups of 
fighting nations to an observance of the rights 
of commerce and of humanity. The belliger- 
ents would have been inclined to accept the 
verdict of the neutral countries, through fear 
of a resort to the appropriate penalty of non- 
intercourse. ‘The belligerents have, natural- 
ly, gone as far as they were permitted to 
go, because they were all operating under 
pressure of the so-called “law of necessity.” 


many’s enemies. 


It is regrettable that Germany 
jmperfect should not have been able to 

put more faith in the people of 
the United States. If she could have 
ventured to try the experiment of ac- 
cepting unreservedly the American views, 


Germany's 
Imperfect 
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she would not have been disappointed 
in the end. Her expression of regret regard- 
ing the Lusitania should have gone very far. 
She should have promised to respect com- 
pletely the rights of neutrals at sea. She 
should have withdrawn from every phase 
of the submarine campaign that violated such 
rights. »She should have offered: full repara- 
tion for each past incident. What would 
have been the result?-. The question may 
be answered in the terms: of a prominent 
New York journalist who has:been regarded 
as most unyielding in his ‘attitude towards 
Germany. He has said that if. Germany 
would take a sound and correct position, 
without making any conditions about it, the 
people of the United States would at once 
insist upon fair play all around. They would 
favor the separation of passenger traffic from 
the movement of munitions. He is of opin- 
ion. that America would even go so far as 
to swing back to actual, moral neutrality by 
putting some limit to the traffic in arms and 
explosives that is taking on so abnormal a 
character. 


. Further incidents have not made 
“ottecien” German policy or diplomacy’ ap- 
«Case pear to be tending swiftly 
towards enlightened common sense. Late in 
May an American steamer, the Nebraskan, 
was. injured by a torpedo. In the middle of 
July, Germany volunteered to our Govern- 
ment an explanation and apology that were 
very irritating to officialdom at Washington. 
It was explained by Germany that the com- 
mander of the submarine, in the dim light 
of early evening, had not been able to recog- 
nize an American flag or any distinguishing 
neutral marks, Being guided by his large 
experience, he felt justified in assuming, 
therefore, that the Nebraskan was a British 
ship; whereupon he hit her with a torpedo. 
It was the luck of tle Nebraskan that she 
was not struck in a fatal spot and was able 
to limp to shore. Undoubtedly it was quite 
discouraging to Secretary Lansing to re- 
ceive this account of the Nebraskan affair. 
There seems to have been no attempt to warn 
the ship, and to detain her for ascertainment 
of her true character. 


Hardly less encouraging was the 
incident of the Orduna, although 
the principles ifivolved were not 
the same. This well-known passenger ship of 
the Cunard Line arrived at New York on 
July 17. It was reported that she was as- 
sailed by a submarine on July 9, at six o’clock 
in the morning, when thirty-five miles out of, 


The 
“Orduna” 
Affair 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND COLONEL HOUSE AT ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 


(Col. Edward M. House, of Texas and New York, is one of President Wilson’s most trusted friends, and a 
man of rare unselfishness and good judgment. He returned from a sojourn in the belligerent countries of 
Europe a few weeks ago, and the President conferred with him at his summer home near New York City) 


the Irish port of Queenstown. The torpedo 
is said to have missed her by ten yards, owing 
to the fact that slre was steaming faster than 
her accredited maximum. The submarine 
came to the surface and fired nine shrapnel 
shells successively, but failed to strike the 
steamer. ‘There were twenty-one American 
passengers on board, and it was declared that 
the attack was without any warning. Since 
she was coming in this direction, it will not 
be claimed by the Germans that the Orduna 
was carrying war materials, Our Depart- 
ment of State could not, of course, take up 
the Orduna incident until the facts were 
examined; and the early reports may have 
been in error at some point. It was permis- 
sible for the Germans to try to stop the 
Orduna, and to destroy her as a prize of 


‘war after having given time for passengers 


and crew to enter the lifeboats. But to at- 
tempt her destruction without warning 
would be a dastardly thing. The character 
of the act bears no relation to the nationality 
of the passengers. It would have been just 
as wrong even though all the passengers had 
been British subjects. 


the President President Wilson had gone to 

At Work Cornish, N. H., to spend his 

and Play scanty vacation days, on June 23. 
The German note which we have summar- 
ized was sent to him there on July 10, where 
he took due time to consider it while main- 
taining constant communication with Secre- 
tary Lansing, who was at his desk in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Wilson returned to the White 
House Monday morning, July 19, and it was 
reported that he and Mr. Lansing had within 
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IN THE GROUNDS -AT CORNISH 


(The President’s summer home is guarded carefully 
against intruders. Photograph shows a_ secret service 
man ringing up an automatic time clock which is 
connected with the central office) 


an hour or two agreed upon the form of 
answer to Germany which would be read 
at the cabinet meeting on the following day. 
It was the general understanding that the 
American reply would be in good temper, 
but would not alter the positions previously 
taken. Our Government desires the full 


acknowledgment by Germany of the rights 
of neutrals at sea, and has not been satisfied 
with Germany’s representations regarding the 


sinking of the Lusitania. We have not at 
any time in this periodical regarded the 
claims and expressions of the American 
Government as otherwise than just and right. 
They might even have gone farther in their 
vigorous insistence upon the rights of all 
neutrals to be secure on unarmed ships at 
sea. Such criticisms as we have made have 
been more especially directed against the 
sensationalism of a portion of the press, 
which always discusses international differ- 
ences in terms of war. 


There is at present very little 
ordinary tourist travel across the 
Atlantic, and Americans of the 
globe-trotting tendency are not seriously in- 
jured by a season in this country. Very 
practical and serious injury, however, has 
come to our agriculture, from the shutting 
off of our accustomed supply of potash from 
Germany. 
law to buy such material and ‘bring it here 
in neutral ships cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned. We are even more severely damaged 
by the closing of large European markets for 
our cotton. ‘This situation is produced -by 


Our Trade 
Embarrassments 


sheer violation of our rights on the high 


seas, rather than by any form of proceeding 
that has standing in international law. Fur- 
ther ingenuity and effort will probably en- 


Our right under international’ 


able us to overcome the embarrassment re- 
sulting from our inability to obtain dyestuffs 
from Germany. But in the meantime the 
inconvenience to textile industries is not 
slight, and it is without justification. Our 
Government has the means at -hand for pro- 
tecting all these commercial rights. Con- 
gress will grant the President full power to 
lay an embargo whenever asked to do so. 
But it should never reach that point, inas-' 
much as the suggestion would probably suf- 
fice. One reason for upholding these mere 
commercial rights lies in the fact that it 
would be so much easier, thereafter, to se- 
cure careful regard for the lives of non- 
combatants at sea. ‘There was a prevailing 
belief at Washington, late last month, that 
having disposed for the moment of: the Ger- 
man correspondence the Administration was 
preparing a clear and definite summing up of 
the trade situation as growing out of British 
and French Orders in Council, to be em- 
bodied in a note to the British Government. 
Senators Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and Bank- 
head, of Alabama, have been particularly 
active at Washington on behalf of the cotton- 
growers and their foreign market. 


One of the diplomatic events of 
last month was the sending by 
the Austrian Government of a 
memorandum to the United States, protest- 
ing against the American trade in arms and 
munitions of war, which now benefits the 
Allies because of their control of transporta- 
tion by sea. Austria’s doctrines are not con- 
sistent, however, inasmuch as she has joined 
Germany in demanding of Rumania the con- 
tinued freedom of passage for munitions in- 
tended to be used by Turkey against the Al- 
lies. The freedom that Austria now demands 
in Rumania is that which she opposes in. the 
United States. It is true that the existing 
conditions give the Allies an opportunity to 
buy things that they wish in the United 
States and to take them away. The Germans 
have equal opportunity to purchase, but they 
are unable to take’ war goods safely to Eu- 
rope. The United States has not sought to 
bring about this state of facts.. At present 
there seems no remedy. If England could 
not order certain materials to be prepared 
in the United States, there would be nothing 
to prevent American capital and labor from 
going to Canada and engaging there in the 
manufacture of guns or cartridges. The 
problem is not as simple as the Austrian note 
would suggest. At least it is an exaggeration 
to say that the cause of the Allies hinges upon 
the coéperation of the United States. 


Austria and 
American 
Ammunition 
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Our readers wii be unusually 

A Year of the interested in Mr. Simonds’ ar- 
nflict = “pte sgt 

ticle appearing in this number of 
the Review, dealing in a broad way with 
the achievements of the first year of the great 
war and the prospects for the near future. 
He finds that Germany has won great suc- 
cesses on land, but has lost sea-power and 
colonies. He thinks that such a peace as is 
now possible would from the standpoint of 
London, Paris, or Petrograd signify German 
domination of Europe. He does not believe 
that the Allies can think favorably of peace 
until the tide of victory has turned. He does 
not find the spirit or determination of the 
Allies weakening, although they may have 
fully two years more of war before them. 


It is true that Germany could 

The German fight for a long time if her own 
national existence were at stake. 

But it is not so certain that the people of 
Germany could be held together indefinitely 
to fight for the principle of force, of conquest, 
of lordship over other races. The Socialists 
of Germany, though not agreed on all points 
among themselves, are finding opportunity to 
let it be known that they are opposed to the 
imperial and militaristic ideals. The war 
may, after all, be shortened through the 
growth of peace sentiment among the Ger- 
mans themselves. At present, however, the 
outlook for peace, unhappily, is almost wholly 
dark and dismal. The future welfare of the 
German people is not bound up with the suc- 
cess of military doctrines. The defeat of the 














DAVID ALFRED THOMAS, MUNITIONS AGENT FOR THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 


(Mr. Thomas arrived at New York last month to 
take up his special task. He is one of the “big” 
business men of Great Britain, his coal interests in 
Wales being so extensive as to have gained for him 
the title of “coal king.” He has been a Member of 
Parliament for a quarter of a century. Though not 
at home to face the colliers’ strike, his friend Lloyd 
George was “on the job’’) 








aggressive spirit will be the 
beginning of a future for 
Germany greater and no- 
bler than her past. 


Mr. Simonds, 
in the last sec- 
tion of his cur- 
rent article, tells us of the 
conquering of German 
Southwest Africa by forces 
under the leadership of 
General Botha, now Prime 
Minister of the South Afri- 
can Union and formerly one 
of the Boer generals who 
fought against the British.' 
This affair is not to be re-' 
garded simply as a transfer 
of a large undeveloped 


Botha’s 
Conquest 
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NEW BUILDINGS BEING ERECTED AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN., TO MAKE WAR 


MATERIALS FOR THE ALLIES 


region from the empire of 
Germany to the empire of 
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A SCENE IN GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA, THE TERRITORY CONQUERED BY GENERAL BOTHA 
(The picture shows workmen on the railroad running north from Windhoek) 


Great Britain. It would be more accurate to 
regard it as a step in the ultimate shaping of 
the self-governing republic of South Africa. 
If the time should come, in the future, when 
the*South African Union should desire to 
modify or change the relationship now exist- 
ing between the federal government at Cape 
Town and the higher authority at London, 
we have been taught by British statesmen that 
such desires would be treated with respect and 

















TO GENERAL BOTHA 


Tue British Empire: “I thank you, General. You 
have brought a masterly campaign to a glorious con- 
clusion.” 

From the Star..(Montreal) 


not stigmatized as treasonable. But it is not 
likely that Canada, Australia, or South Af- 
rica will be in any haste to seek complete in- 
dependence in a world so troubled as that of 
our present generation. Perhaps the relations 
existing between Great Britain and the self- 
governing colonies may furnish some useful 
ideas for world federation. The people of the 
United States desire to be associated with the 
organized peoples of other lands, upon terms 
as generous and as free from the possibility of 
war as those now apparent between Canada 
and the mother country. So profound are 
the wrongs and the sorrows of war that 
Americans wish to use every honorable means 
to discover and remove any occasion~ of 
trouble before it has assumed a menacing 
aspect. The good relations now existing 
between Canada and the United States are 
worth every effort for preservation. 

















Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
THREE THOUSAND CANADIAN TROOPS LEAVING 
MONTREAL ON THE NEW LINER “METAGAMA” 
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Differences of opinion in Can- 
ada do not touch the question of 
giving large and continued aid 
to the mother country. Mr. Henri Bourassa 
and his friends and supporters, chiefly in the 
French Province of Quebec, hold that this 
support is voluntary rather than required by 
the terms of Canada’s relationships to the 
Empire. English statesmen have in the past 
justified this view. But Bourassa and his 
friends are glad to find England and France 
codperating, and the whole of Canada is 
continuing to show that high spirit and loy- 
alty of which Mr. Gerrie wrote in our num- 
ber for July. News reports last month were 
to the effect that Premier Borden of Canada 
had been sitting in the councils of the Brit- 
ish cabinet,—and this was pdinted to as a 
sort of forecast of the proposed imperial 
council of the future. 


Canadian 
Co-operation 


There was word from England 
late in July to the effect that the 
new Kitchener armies had been, 
during recent weeks, under transfer in large 
force to France, in anticipation of the ex- 


Men, Women 
and Money 
in Britain 
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SIR ROBERT BORDEN, PREMIER OF CANADA, WITH HIS 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, SIR JOSEPH POPE 


(Premier Borden is at the left of the picture, which 
was taken on the Adriatic as he sailed for England 
on June 30. He has been conferring with British 
Government officials regarding ways and means to bring 
about even greater codperation between Canada and the 
Mother Country) 

















HON. REGINALD MCKENNA, THE NEW BRITISH 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
(Who arranged and brought to a_successful conclusion 
a $3,000,000,000 loan in Great Britain) 
pected attempt of the Germans to make a 
new drive down the coast for Calais, with 
reinforcements drawn from their successful 
campaigns. against Russia in Galicia and 
Poland. England’s armies are growing, and 
recruiting does not cease. The plan for or- 
ganizing and mobilizing labor under Lloyd 
George’s direction will soon have improved 
the situation as regards the supply of am- 
munition. Perhaps the most remarkable 
event in recent English news is the success 
of Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in securing subscriptions to the 
largest war loan in the history of the world. 
Nearly six hundred thousand persons prompt- 
ly subscribed at the post-offices for shares in 
this loan. Insurance companies subscribed 
for hundreds of millions, while workingmen 
and children invested sums as small as five 
shillings. When the applications were closed, 
on about July 10, more than three thou- 
sand millions of dollars had been received. 
The loan bears interest at 414 per cent. The 
women of England are enrolling in the new 
industrial army, and helping to make muni- 
tions, while serving in many other callings 





LONDON’S BOY HERO—LANCE-CORPORAL DWYER, V.C.—ADDRESSING A HUGE MEETING IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, FOR THE PURPOSE OF OBTAINING RECRUITS 


The great strike 
in the Welsh coal fields, last month, might 
have proved disastrous, but Lloyd George 
went to the scene, and on July 20 the trouble 
was settled and the men returned to work 


new to their experience. 


the following day. The men gained their 
principal points, and seem to have been in 
the right. It was not necessary to invoke the 
new Munitions of War Act, which prohibits 
strikes by providing compulsory arbitration. 


Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
MAKING AMMUNITION IN A FACTORY IN 
SCOTLAND 


Conditions in the troubled re- 
public to the south of us have 
not improved during recent 
weeks. Rather have they grown worse. 
President Wilson’s admonition to the Mexi- 
can people has evidently gone unheeded,— 
for at this writing eight weeks have elapsed, 
and there are no indications of an attempt 
by responsible leaders in Mexico to compose 
existing differences or to initiate a new move- 


Mexico 
Still 
Chaotic 


SGRTING POSTAL PACKAGES IN A_ LONDON 


SUBURB 


WOMEN WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, TAKING THE PLACES OF MEN WHO HAVE ENLISTED 
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CARRANZA’S REPRESENTATIVE PAYING ZAPATA $150,000 TO RETIRE FROM THE REVOLUTION. AFTER RECEIVING 
THIS MONEY, AND GIVING HIS PROMISE, ZAPATA AGAIN JOINED THE REVOLUTION 


ment which would have popular support. 
The fortunes of war have continued to rest 
first with one of the existing factions, and 
then with the other. Thus, early in July a 
Carranza supporter, General Gonzales, tri- 
umphantly entered Mexico City, after bat- 
tling for several weeks with the forces of 
Zapata,—who, for the moment, at least, is 
allied with Villa. We were led to believe 
that the end was in sight,—that Carranza 
would transfer his government to the capital 
city, establish order, and earn the moral sup- 
port of the authorities at Washington. But 
within a week a rapidly moving Villa force 
had threatened to cut off the line of supplies 
from Vera Cruz. General Gonzales was 
forced to leave Mexico City again to its fate ; 
and once more was it demonstrated that the 
Carranza-Villa militaristic movements are 
too evenly matched to afford much hope of 
a decisive outcome in the near future. The 
death of General Porfirio Diaz, in Paris last 
month, caused many thoughtful persons to 
wonder if, after all, the Mexican people are 
not more fitted for the rule of a well-meaning 
and public-spirited despot than for a modern 
system of representative government. Under 


President Diaz, with all his faults, Mexico 
had at least developed steadily for thirty-five 
years, and earned ever-increasing respect, 
though education and democracy had made 
less advance than corporation wealth. 


7 ibe For the year ending June 30, 
Billion-Dollar 1915, the foreign trade of the 
Trade Balance United States showed a balance 
in our favor,—an excess of exports value over 
imports value,—of slightly more than a bil- 


lion dollars. This balance which Europe 
owed us exceeded any previous difference in 
our favor by no less than 40 per cent. It 
is the more remarkable in that the first two 
months of this fiscal year each showed bal= 
ances unfavorable to us; indeed, it was not 
until November that exports from the 
United States began to exceed largely im- 
ports from Europe. ‘Thus, the stupendous 
total of one billion dollars is practically the 
export surplus of the last eight months. The 
striking result was obtained, too, in the face 
of a falling-off of exports to Germany from 
$328,000,000 to $29,000,000; to Austria- 
Hungary, from $21,000,000 to $1,200,000; 
to Belgium, from $57,000,000 to $20,000,- 
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000. Naturally, the bulk of our shipments 
went to England, France, and Russia, but 
there is a special interest in the increase of 
exports from the United States to Greece 
from $750,000 to more than $20,000,000; to 
Norway, from $8,600,000 to $29,000,000, 
and to Sweden, from $13,000,000 to $76,- 
000,000. The inference is naturally. that 
much of this enormous increase of shipments 
to the Scandinavian countries and other 
neutrals really took the place of the almost- 
vanishing trade to Germany and Austria. 


bitte If the war continues through the 
the next year, it is thought not at all 

Large Factor wnlikely that the monthly bal- 
ances in our favor will not fall below the 
unprecedented figures of these past eight 
months; and if this should happen, the cur- 
rent fiscal year would bring a new balance 
in our favor of no less than $1,500,000,000. 
The prospect for such an outcome is height- 
ened by an analysis of the commoditiés which 
formed the large bulk of exports during the 
past year. It is found that foodstuffs, and not 
munitions of war, are most largely responsi- 
ble for the record trade balance. ‘The wheat 
shipments at high prices come first in im- 


portance; but aside from wheat, the exports, , 
for instance, of oats alone, largely to feed the - 


horses of the Allied armies, amounted in ten 
months to $44,000,000, as against less than 
half a million dollars in the same period of 
1914. It is probable that in the year ending 
June, 1916, these shipments of foodstuffs 
will not decrease much, while the export of 
munitions of war will, during the next two 
or three months, for the first time mount 
up .to really large figures in relation to thé 
total export movement. It is generally agreed 
that although shipments of war munitions 
have been going along steadily for more 
than six months, the great bulk of exports 
on account of the war orders in large figures, 
that we have been hearing so much of, is 
yet to come. 


The Treaeury ‘\though our international trade 
y 

Deficit and the shows so prosperously for us in 

income Tax the matter of the excess of sales 
over purchases, it is also true that the bal- 
ance was made importantly larger by decreas- 
ing imports, and that under the new schedule 
of customs duties, the Government collected, 
in the year ending June, 1915, only $209,- 
000,000, as against $292,000,000 in 1914. 
So, in spite of an increase in the income-tax 
and in spite of the emergency war-taxes, the 
Government closed the year with a cash 
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balance of $82,000,000 as against a balance 
of $145,000,000 on June 30, 1914. It is 
thought that the Treasury condition will be 
easy enough, however, until the Government 
is confronted with the expiration of the war 
revenue law on January | next, and with the 
removal of the duties on sugar on May 1 
next. Beyond these dates, the national fiscal 
prospects are anything but clear. It was 
somewhat curious to note that whereas the 
total corporation-tax collected in 1915 fell 
off more than $4,000,000 from the previous 
year, reflecting the depressed state of industry 
in war times, the personal income-tax collec- 
tions actually increased from $28,000,000 in 
1914 to $41,000,000 the past year. To be 
sure, the 1914 collections were for only ten 
months, but, after making due allowance for 
this, there is still in evidence an increased 
collection from individual incomes of some- 
thing like $7,000,000. Undoubtedly this 
rather puzzling showing is partly accounted 
for by the increased familiarity of the tax- 
payers with the demands of the law, and by 
the more energetic and intelligent exertions 
of internal revenue agents in collecting. 


While our national Government 
has some serious problems ahead 
of it in bringing income up to 
expenditure, the banks of the United States 
find themselves with an amount of credit to 
work with such as has never been seen before 
in any country. The Federal Reserve banks 
alone have a surplus reserve of $736,000,000, 
which means a loaning power of about three 
and one-half billion dollars. Experts are 
figuring that the whole body of 30,000 
banks in this country are in such a situation 
as to permit a credit expansion of more than 
six billion dollars. This unprecedentedly 
strong banking condition, the splendid prom- 
ise of the crops and the rapidly reviving steel 
and iron industry, are the basic facts on 
which the new optimism in Wall Street and 
trade circles is being built. 


An Immense 
Banking 
_, Credit 


Railroad Aside from the fact that the pro- 
— posed plan for reorganizing the 

Receivers Missouri Pacific Railroad is in 
many ways the most drastic in railroad his- 
tory, it is notable as a new and commendable 
way of adjusting the needs of great cor- 
porations having securities Widely held. In 
June of 1914, the Missouri Pacific system 
found that it could not pay off a block of 
maturing short-term notes amounting to 
nearly $25,000,000. Through the most 


strenuous exertion, its financial managers suc- 
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ceeded in extending the notes one year, in- 
creasing the rate of interest and adding 
securities to the collateral behind them. Last 
June, after still more anxious suspense, a 
further one-year extension of the same notes 
was effected; but the course of earnings 
showed the managers of the system that when 
the notes became due in 1916 the company 
would probably be in a worse condition than 
at present. As with practically all railroad 
properties that find themselves in trouble, 
the main handicap of the financial operations 
of the Missouri Pacific was a bonded debt 
and fixed charges too large relatively to the 
total capitalization. 


The stereotyped way of handling 
such a situation has been to 
throw the railroad corporation 
into the hands of receivers, with large ex- 
penses, long delays, and all sorts of legal com- 
plications. In the present instance, the di- 
rectors of the Missouri Pacific go straight 
to the stockholders and ask them to reor- 
ganize their own company and be their own 
réceivers. “The important item in the plan 
of readjustment is an assessment of $50 per 
share on the $83,000,000 stock of the com- 
pany now outstanding. ‘This sum will pay 
off the notes which have been hanging over 
the corporation’s head, meet certain other 
pressing liabilities and cover the expense of 
the reorganization. With the proposed 
shifting of bonds, the new company will be- 
gin business with $60,000,000 less of interest- 
bearing obligations, thus saving $3,000,000 
a year in fixed charges. Investors and finan- 
ciers will watch the progress of the new plan 
with especial interest, and with hopes that 
its success will deal a blow at many of the 
old wastes and abuses of receiverships. 


Bold Pruning 
0, 
Fixed Charges 


lia The recent decision of the 

“Grandfather United States Supreme Court de- 
claring void certain suffrage re- 

strictions in the constitution of Oklahoma 
attracted much attention because of the simi- 
larity of the Oklahoma amendment to the 
so-called “Grandfather Clauses” that have 
long been in force in several of the South- 
ern States. That part of the amendment to 
the Oklahoma constitution that was nullified 
by the court decision imposed on all voters a 
literacy test from which those who were en- 
titled to vote prior to January 1, 1866, those 
who were then foreigners, and their lineal 
descendants were exempted. ‘The object of 
the exemption, of course, was to admit to 
the suffrage illiterate white men. Before 
January 1, 1866, when the fifteenth amend- 

















© Harris & Ewing, Washington 
CHIEF JUSTICE EDWARD D. WHITE, WHO HANDED 
DOWN THE DECISION IN THE “GRANDFATHER 
CLAUSE” CASES 


ment to the Federal Constitution became 
operative, American negroes. were nowhere 
entitled to vote. That amendment forbade 
the refusal of the suffrage to any person on 
account of. “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” Since no full-blooded 
negro could prove that he had been a voter 
prior to 1866, or that his father or grand- 
father had been a voter, there was no way 
under this Oklahoma: amendment by which 
he could vote in the State, if he were unable 
to meet the literacy test. For the illiterate 
white man, on the other hand, the way was 
made easy. He had only to show that he 
himself, his father, or his grandfather had 
exercised the suffrage prior to 1866. ‘The 
Supreme Court decision was handed down 
by Chief Justice White, himself a Southern 
man and a former Confederate soldier. The 
opinion had the full concurrence of all of 
Justice White’s-associates on the bench, in- 
cluding two Southern-born judges besides 
himself, Justice Lamar and Justice McRey- 
nolds. Oklahoma or any other State may, if 
it sees fit, apply the reading test impartially 
to blacks and whites, without exemptions. 
The South seems no longer to be concerned 
about “negro domination.” 
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MR. J. P. MORGAN, THE FINANCIER 


(From a snapshot taken while at the Yale-Harvard 
boat races on June 25, just a week before the ae 
to assassinate him in his summer home on Long Island) 


A few years ago the country was 
startled and shocked by dis- 
closures in Adams County, Ohio, 
which made it plain that many farmers were 
willing to sell their votes. Within the past 
twelve months politicians, office-holders, and 
“men higher up” in two important Indiana 
cities have been indicted for corrupting elec- 
tions. A mayor of Terre Haute is now serv- 
ing a sentence in the federal prison at Fort 
Leavenworth for this offense, while the 
mayor and the chief of police of Indianapolis 
and no less a personage than Thomas ‘Tag- 
gart, Democratic National Committeeman, 
are awaiting trial on similar charges, and 
seven other politicians have entered pleas of 
guilty. Meanwhile, federal grand-jury in- 
dictments in Rhode Island involve a large 
number of prominent office-holders charged 
with systematic vote-buying. 


During the month of July the 
American public was not for one 
moment permitted to forget the 
sinister workings of the European war fer- 
ment in the industrial life of the United 
States. The acts of the madman Muenter in 
blowing up a part of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and the next day assaulting Mr. J. P. 
Morgan at his home because of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s connection with the purchase of muni- 


American= 
Made 
Munitions 
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tions for the Allies were immediately fol- 
lowed by his suicide, but not before it had 
been made clear that this irresponsible Ger- 
man (a wife-murderer in 1906) had bought 
and handled explosives in unlimited quan- 
tities and had knowledge, at least, of the 
placing of bombs in the holds of merchant 
vessels carrying cargoes of war supplies from 
American ports. ‘The shock of this discovery 
was quickly succeeded by alarming reports of 
labor disturbances at Bridgeport, Conn., 
where large arms and munition factories are 
situated. Strikes at that point threatened 
for a time to spread throughout New Eng- 
land, which is now teeming with a new in- 
dustrial energy called into being by the ever- 
growing European demand for war materials 
and machinery. ‘The Remington Company, 
which has erected extensive new plants at 
Bridgeport, made the concession of an eight- 
hour day to its machinists for the sake of 


averting a general strike. : 
eine Meanwhile, an even greater 
Trade number of workers was involved 
Disputes 


in differences between employers 
and employed that developed in the gar- 
ment trades of New York City during June 
and July. In the women’s clothing industry 
it was found necessary to work out a new 
agreement to take the place of a protocol be- 
tween the manufacturer and the unions un- 
der which the industry had been conducted 
for several years, but which had been ab- 
rogated by the manufacturers in May. At 
the request of counsel for each side in the 
controversy, Mayor Mitchel appointed a con- 
ciliation board consisting of Felix Adler, 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society; Louis 
D. Brandeis, of Boston, chairman of the 
Arbitration Board under the old protocol; 
City Chamberlain Henry Bruére; Prof. 
George W. Kirchwey, of Columbia Law 
School; ex-Judge Walter C. Noyes, of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
President Charles L. Bernheimer, of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. It is a note- 
worthy fact that men of such standing are 
willing to give their services in the heat of 
midsummer for the sake of maintaining peace 
and mutual prosperity in trades that affect 
the lives and fortunes of perhaps a quarter 
of a million of New York’s citizens. On the 
other hand, conditions in the men’s clothing 
trades were less favorable. Late in July a 
strike involving 80,000 workers in Greater 
New York seemed imminent. The employ- 
ers, however, granted the demands for wage 
increase and the men remained at work. 
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Scienceas >clence and invention are play- 
aWar ing an increasingly important 
Recruit part in the war, and the talent 

of the belligerents is being taxed to produce 
new weapons of offense and defense. Start- 
ling results have already been achieved in 
the making of big guns, new shells, sub- 
marines, gas bombs, and a variety of other 
devices. In no country has there been a 
more successful marshaling of scientific brains 
for war emergencies than in Germany. 
Apart from the business of making war 
munitions, German scientists have been 
bending every effort to prevent the possibility 
of economic disaster. Cut off as she has been 
by her enemies from her usual supplies of 
food stuffs and raw materials from abroad, 
Germany early took steps to safeguard her 
economic life and welfare. 


Germany's ~4ow the German chemists found 

Fertile | new sources of food supply and 

Chemists invented substitutes for metals 
and textiles makes one of the fascinating 
stories of the war. We have already referred 
to an article by Dr. Hugo Schweitzer giving 
an account of these achievements (see page 
207 in ‘this issue of the Review). While 
some of the substitutes for standard commodi- 
ties may not survive the emergency of war 
conditions, or be entirely practical in time 
of peace, the resourcefulness and efficiency 
of the German people in this great period 
compel admiration. Regardless of the final 
issue, the war will have benefited Germany 
to the extent of making her more self-sustain- 
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MODERN WAR 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 
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SECRETARY DANIELS, OF THE NAVY, CONFERRING 
WITH THOMAS A, EDISON 


ing than ever before, and other nations will 
do well to profit by her example. This is 
being brought home forcibly to our own 
country, where certain foreign-made chem- 
icals, for instance, as well as other commod- 
ities, are this year selling far above last year’s 
prices. Some of these articles—with a 
proper utilization of our own natural re- 
sources and American capital and energy,— 
might just as well be manufactured here, 
rendering the United States to that degree 
independent of foreign supplies. 


England’s eTMan ingenuity in devising 

Board of new means and methods of fight- 

inventors — ing has often been dwelt on since 
the war began. Other nations are now 
seeing the necessity of similar efforts if they 
would not be left far behind in the adapta- 
tion of science to warfare. England, for in- 
stance, confronted with the necessity of com- 
bating Germany’s ingenious war devices, has 
now formed an Inventions Board, placing at 
its head Admiral Lord Fisher, who recently 
resigned as First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
The board is composed of a small central 
committee, and a larger consulting group of 
eminent scientists and engineers who will 
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THE GOVERNMENT CAMP FOR MILITARY 


(Plattsburg is one of the places where instruction camps for college students are conducted. This picture, —_— 
attendance 


take up for consideration questions referred tions to our own possible disadvantage. We 
to them by the central committee. The pur- have given the world the submarine and the 
pose of the board is to assist the Admiralty aeroplane; and yet we are now far behind 
by encouraging and codrdinating scientific other leading nations in our development of 
effort for purposes of national defense. This these effective machines. ‘The Lewis air- 
new organization should certainly do much cooled gun, capable of firing over 500 shots 
toward making available to the Empire, in a a minute, now in use in Europe, is also of 
far larger degree than hitherto, the inventive American origin, as are many other valuable 
talent of the nation. inventions used in the present war. ‘There 
is no lack of inventive ability in the United 

eel The United States is happily not States. We have needed, however, an official 

merica Also ; ; : ee ° ° 

_under the immediate necessity of System for examining inventions, and labora- 


Enlists Her _ 
Geniuses © conducting warlike operations. tory facilities for testing them. Secretary 


Nevertheless, this country cannot afford to Daniels, of the Navy, seeks to remedy this 
neglect its rich resources of inventive talent Situation by the formation of a board of in- 


or allow them to be exploited by other na- ventions and development. This board is 
to be composed of eminent civilian inventors 


and engineers, to advise the Navy in regard 
to new inventions. Mr. Daniels’ fitting 
choice to head the board is Thomas A. Edi- 
son, and other men mentioned for member- 
ship are Orville Wright, the aviation au- 
thority; Alexander Graham Bell, telephone 
inventor; Simon Lake, of submarine fame, 
and Henry Ford, automobile manufacturer. 
In order to assist in organizing the board, 
Secretary Daniels has invited eight prominent 
scientific societies to make recommendations 
for membership, each body to suggest the 
names of two men, 


Directing Snould the new board receive 
9g ° 
Torpedoes by proper Congressional encourage- 
Wireless’ ment there will doubtless be 
® plenty of work for it to dg American in- 
ventors are legion, and there will be a flood 
ee of offerings, of which much will of course 
© 1916, Press Publishing Oo, be chaff. On the other hand a great crop of 
UNCLE SAM WIDE AWAKE! valuable ideas will doubtless be garnered. 
From the Herald (Syracuse) A recent brilliant instance of American in- 
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INSTRUCTION AT PLATTSBURG, NEW YORK 


last month, shows the soldierly appearance of a body of 
at the camp) 


vention is the success of John Hays Ham- 
mond Jr., in steering a small vessel by means 
of a wireless current. His little boat, the 
Natalia, without anyone on board, is said 
to have been successfully directed by means 
of wireless currents operated from the porch 
of a house some twenty miles away. The 
practical success of such an invention means 
that it would be possible to direct torpedoes 
toward an enemy’s ships by wireless from a 
safe distance. ‘This invention would be es- 
pecially valuable for the protection of har- 
bors. Mr. Hammond has demonstrated his 
device before Government experts, and it is 
reported that it will become the property of 
the United States. 


- The various ‘war’ experts seem 
ore Sub- 
marinesand to agree that the two directions 
Aircraft in which our American defenses 
most need development is in submarines and 
aircraft. ‘The few submarines we have be- 
haved rather badly in the recent maneuvers 
at New York, while as far as aeroplanes are 
concerned, there’ are barely a score of ma- 
chines available for both the army and the 
navy. Congress has, however, authorized 
the building of sixteen new submarines of 
the latest type, which will be a good start 
for a submersible flotilla,—though it is feared 
the craft provided for are of too small a 
type. As to aircraft, our manufacturers 
are busy day and night, turning out war 
machines for the European governments, and 
have millions of dollars’ worth of orders on 
hand. We are certain, therefore, to possess 
ample facilities for building a good type of 
aeroplane. The last Congress made some 
increase in the appropriation for flying-ma- 
chines. ‘The new board will no doubt have 


college and high school students at the end of a week’s 


great weight with Congress in the matter of 
further grants for this purpose. Civilian or- 
ganizations are doing much in building our 
various national defenses. The Aero Club of 
America is helping to enlarge our flying 
equipment. It has started a popular sub- 
scription fund for the purchase of aeroplanes, 
a method that has proved highly successful 
in France, Germany, and Italy. The ma- 
chines so acquired, together with some al- 
ready volunteered, will be used in the for- 
mation of aeronautic divisions for State mi- 
litia organizations. 


These civilian military organiza- 


Makinga - ° . 

5, citizen, tions are this season showing 

oraerd increased activity and enthusi- 
asm. They are to be observed at sum- 


mer camps in various places all over the 
country. The military encampments for 
college men, inaugurated under the leader- 
ship of General Wood when he was Chief 
of the General Staff, have had marked suc: 
cess. “The young men attending them are 
given instruction in military affairs, besides a 
training intended to fit them for positions 
as junior officers. Last year between 700 
and 800 students attended these college camps 
at Monterey, California; Ludington, Michi- 
gan; Burlington, Vermont, and Plattsburg, 
New York. The Plattsburg camp was an 
unusually large one this year, there being 
over 500 young men from the universities 
and colleges of New York, New Jersey, and 
New England. During the month of August 
a fresh lot of recruits,—business and profes- 
sional-men from all over the State to the 
number of 600 or more,—will assemble at 
this camp for a four weeks’ course of military 
instruction on a tented field. 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, 
THE NATALIA, THE LITTLE BOAT WHICH WAS STEERED BY WIRELESS JR., INVENTOR OF “WIRE- 
FROM A STATION ON SHORE , LESS STEERING” 


» While these preparations of a on his favorite topic to an immense audience. 
otable Events onc ° ° . ° 

on the military character are proceeding President Wilson, owing to the press of ofh- 
Pacific Coast i the interest of the preserva- cial duties, has been obliged to abandon his 
tion of national safety, Mr. Bryan continues Pacific Coast trip, but our Western friends 
to work toward the desirable end of world were visited last month by an ex-President. 
peace by his own chosen methods. At the Colonel Roosevelt was enthusiastically re- 
San Francisco Exposition, on July 5, the ex- ceived at the San Francisco and San Diego 


Secretary of State delivered a notable address expositions, making an address at each place. 























WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN SPEAKING ON THE SUBJECT OF WORLD PEACE AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION ON JULY 5 














MRS. ROBERT LANSING 


THE ACCOMPLISHED WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


N the April issue of this RE- 

view there appeared an article 
on the new Secretary of State, 
Robert Lansing, who was then 
Counselor of the State Depart- 
ment. It was from the pen of Dr. 
James Brown Scott, who had 
himself been Counselor of the De- 
partment, and was long associated 
with Mr. Root in the treatment 
of problems of diplomacy and in- 
ternational law. Dr. Scott’s praise 
of Mr. Lansing is based upon in- 
timate knowledge of the man and 
his work. 

In that article we were remind- 
ed that Mrs. Lansing is a daugh- 
ter of the Hon. John W. Foster, 
himself Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration. 
The Secretary and Mrs. Lansir 
celebrated their silver wedding last 
January. The following charactet- 
ization of Mrs. Lansing also comes 
to us from the same source as the 
excellent sketch of the very com- 
petent Secretary: 

Since childhood Mrs, Lansing 
has breathed the atmosphere of 
diplomacy. She accompanied her 
father on his diplomatic mis- 
sions both to Mexico and to Eu- 
rope. She speaks French, the 
language of diplomacy, as only 
those do who learned it in their 
youth, and she speaks the Spanish, 
not only of Mexico, but of 
Madrid. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the services which a lady of 
Mrs. Lansing’s training and expe- 
rience can render to her husband in 
the performance of the social 
duties, which are only less impor- 
tant and even more exacting than 
those of a Government official. 
The easy grace, the charm of man- 
ner, and the more than fair share 
of good looks, which are noticeable 
in Mr. Lansing, are even more 
marked and more noticeable in 
Mrs. Lansing. 

















© Clinedinst, Washington, D.C. 
MRS, ROBERT LANSING 
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THE GREAT NORTH AMERICAN 
GRANARY 

















A TYPICAL WHEAT-FIELD IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST OF THE UNITED STATES 

















THIS TYPICAL SCENE SHOWS UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY IN OUR NORTHWESTERN WHEAT-FIELDS 


(The great traction-engine is at one time used for plowing and at another for threshing, while ‘the owner’s 
automobile stands nearby) 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN. GRANARY 


THIS WHEAT HARVEST SCENE ON THE NORTH PLATTE MIGHT HAVE BEEN PHOTOGRAPHED ANYWHERE FROM 
KANSAS TO NORTH DAKOTA 


THE “HEADER” CUTS A VERY WIDE SWATH, LOADING WHEAT HEADS IN ACCOMPANYING WAGON, TO BE HAULED 
TO THRESHER, AND LEAVING THE STRAW IN THE FIELD 


GREAT WHEAT CROPS ARE GROWN IN THE VALLEYS OF THE MOUNTAIN STATES OF COLORADO, WYOMING, 
MONTANA, AND IDAHO 
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CUTTING WHEAT WITH MANY HARVESTING MACHINES IN WESTERN CANADA 


WHEAT SHOCKS IN A CANADIAN FIELD OF VAST EXTENT 


A BUSY THRESHING SCENE, AND SACKING OF CANADIAN CROP 




















RECORD OF EVENTS IN 


THE WAR 


(From June 2z to July 20, 1915) 


The Last Part of June 


June 21.—The new Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, Reginald McKenna, introduces in the 
House of Commons his plan for financing the 
war by issuing 414 per cent. bonds in small 
denominations, to be sold through post offices. 


June 22.—The Austro-German drive in Galicia 
forces the Russians out of Lemberg, the capital, 
which they had occupied since September 3. 

The British Government delivers to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador a memorandum explaining 
efforts made to mitigate hardships suffered by 
neutral shipping; it denies any substantial griev- 
ance. 

A French official report describes the gradual 
capture of the “Labyrinth,”—a network of Ger- 
man trenches north of Arras,—by operations 
lasting more than three weeks. 

Gen. Christian De Wet, found guilty of treason 
as a leader of the rebellion in the Union of 
South Africa, is sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment and fined $10,000. 

The city of Dunkirk, France, is again bom- 
barded at long range by heavy German artillery. 


June 23.—Mr. Lloyd George, as Minister of 
Munitions (a post recently created for him), in- 
troduces and explains in the British House of 
Commons the measure designed to increase the 
output of munitions of war; strikes and lockouts 
are to be prohibited, compulsory arbitration pro- 
vided, and a volunteer army of workmen created. 

The retreating Russian armies in Galicia tem- 
porarily check the Austro-German armies south- 
east of Lemberg, throwing them back across the 
Dniester River with heavy losses. 


June 24.—In the Frye case, the United ‘States 
renews its demands on Germany (in reply to 
that Government’s note of June‘7) that the claim 
be settled by direct diplomatic discussion rather 
than by a German prize court. 


June 25.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by 
vote of 492.to 1,.adopts an appropriation of 
$1,120,000,000 to cover war expenses during July, 
August, and September. 

The Russian Council of Ministers decides to 
appoint a commission, under the presidency of 
Premier Goremykin, to work out the preliminaries 
of Polish autonomy promised in the early days 
of the war. 

June 26.—A committee of American importers 
urges the Government to act in an endeavor to 
secure the right to import non-contraband goods 
from Germany, through modification of British 
regulations. 

June 27.—The Russian forces withdraw from 
Halicz, in Galicia, as the Austro-German} under 
General von Linsingen cross the Dniest after 
five days of stubborn fighting. 


June 28.—The British steamship Armenian, 
with a cargo of mules from the Unitedj States, 
is destroyed by gunfire and torpedoes from a 
German submarine off Cornwall, England, after 


ignoring an order to stop and attempting to 
escape; 26 members of the crew lose their lives, 
most of them being Americans. 

An important advance is made by the Anglo- 
French forces on the Gallipoli Peninsula, in their 
approach to Krithia. 

A London newspaper publishes an account of 
the exploit of the British submarine E 17, which 
passed through the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmora into the harbor of Constantinople, re- 
maining more than a week and sinking seven 
Turkish transports and five other vessels, 

General Polivanov becomes Minister of War 
in Russia, succeeding General Soukhomlinov. 

Montenegrin troops occupy Scutari, the most 
important town in Albania, and assume control 
of its administrative affairs. 


June 29.—Austria-Hungary protests to the 
United States against supplying war materials to 
the Allies while Austria-Hungary and Germany 
are cut off from the American market. 


June 30.—A Board of Munitions is created in 
Russia, with wide authority; among its members 
are the Minister of War, the president of the 
Duma, members of the Imperial Council, and 
representatives of industry and commerce. 


The First Week of July 


July 1—An attempt by light German warships 
to land at Windau, on the Baltic, is repulsed by 
Russian ships; a German- torpedo-boat is sunk 
by a‘ mine. 

British army and navy casualties at the Dar- 
danelles, up to May 31, are announced by Premier 
Asquith as 7423 killed, 22,676 wounded, and 6537 
missing. 

The Munitions of War Bill is passed by the 
British House -of -Commons. 


July 2—A naval engagement between German 
and Russian warships is fought in the Baltic; off 
the coast of Gothland, Sweden (and near-Win- 
dau, Russia); the German mine-layer Albatross 
is- run aground to escape destruction. 

A British submarine sinks an unidentified Ger- 
man battleship in the Baltic, at the entrance to 
Danzig Bay. 

July 3.—Frank Holt, a teacher of German at 
Cornell University, obsessed with a desire to 
stop the shipment of arms from the United States 
to the enemies of Germany, shoots and seriously 
wounds J. P. Morgan, the financier, at his Long 
Island home, after placing a bomb which shat- 
tered a room in the Capitol at Washington. 


July 4—An Austro-German army, under com- 
mand of Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, breaks 
through the Russian line on both sides at Kras- 
nik, in southern Poland. 

A German surprise attack on the French line 
at Le Prétre Forest, near St. Mihiel, results in 
the capture of several lines of trenches over a 
front of 1600 yards. 

A Turkish and Arab force successfully attacks 
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a British outpost at Lahaj, Arabia, and compels 
a retirement to Aden. 

The British ship Anglo-Californian, loaded 
with horses and mules from Canada, escapes 
from a German submarine by maneuvering until 
British warships arrive; the captain and eight 
rs the crew are killed by machine-gun and rifle 

re. 

July 5.—A Russian flank attack east of Krasnik 
inflicts heavy losses on the Austro-German army 
under Archduke Joseph Ferdinand. 

The great Austro-German offensive in Galicia, 
against the Russians, apparently comes to an end, 
having blocked the threatened invasion of Hun- 
gary and forced the Russians almost entirely out 
of Austria,—besides saving the Hungarian crops, 
regaining the Galician oil fields, and postponing 
Rumanian participation in the war. 

July 6—The Italian Navy, by establishing a 
blockade across the Strait of Otranto, completely 
shuts off the commerce of the entire coast of 
Austria-Hungary. 

A report from Sir Ian Hamilton describes the 
landing of British and French troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, in April, in the face of con- 
centrated fire from intrenched Turks; the British 
losses alone amounted to 2167 killed and 12,000 
wounded and missing. 

July 7.—The Italian cruiser Amalfi is sunk by 
an Austrian submarine in the upper Adriatic. 

French casualties up to May 31 are estimated 
by the French Relief Society to be 400,000 killed, 
700,000 wounded, and 300,000 prisoners and 
missing. a 

An explosion, iadhiesait by fire, occurs on the 
‘Minnehaha, three days out from New York and 
loaded with munitions for the British Army; the 
fire is brought under control, and the ship is 
headed. for Halifax. 

Official figures show: that exports of arms and 
munitions from the United States during the first 
ten months of war (to May 31) totaled $37,000,- 
000,—three times the normal shipment. 


The Second Week of July 


July 8.—-Germany replies to the American note 
of June 10 regarding the submarine war against 
merchant ships; safety is pledged to United 
States vessels in the war zone if specially marked, 
and in order to facilitate -—American travel the 
German Government would‘ permit the United 
States to place its flag on four enemy passenger 
steamers. 

United States naval authorities assume control 
of the German-owned wireless station at Say- 
ville, Long Island, to guarantee its neutrality. 

July 9.—Gen. Louis Botha, in command of 
British colonial troops in South Africa, receives 
the surrender of all the forces in German South- 
west Africa. 

The British steamship Orduna, bound for New 
York and with American passengers, is attacked 
near Queenstown by torpedo and gunfire from 
a German submarine, but escapes. 

July 12.—The British Admiralty reports that 
the German cruiser Koenigsberg, which sought 
refuge in the shallow waters of the River Rufiji 
on the east coast of Africa, in September, has 
been totally destroyed by British monitors sup- 
ported by cruisers. 
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A German attaek results in the capture of the 
French position in Souchez cemetery, north of 
Arras. 


July 13.—A German attack in the Argonne 
Forest results in a gain against the French of 
half a mile, over a front of three miles; the 
French maintain that German trenches were won 
in counter-attacks. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounces that the 4% per cent. loan has brought 
new subscriptions of nearly $3,000,000,000. 


July 14.—The British House of Lords adopts 
the Registration bill (previously passed by the 
House of Commons), under which all able-bodied 
men will be registered and classified. 

A German news agency announces that during 
June forty-two enemy merchant ships were sunk 
by German submarines. 

Mr. Bonar Law, British Secretary for the 
Colonies, estimates that 450,000 square miles of 
German colonial possessions have been occupied 
by the Allies. 


The Third Week of July 


July 15—Germany formally admits that the 
Nebraskan, a United States merchant ship, was 
damaged without warning by a torpedo from a 
German submarine, and not by a mine; the com- 
mander of the submarine had assumed that as the 
vessel flew no flag it was English. 


Germany announces the occupation of the 
strongly fortified city of Prasznysz, in northern 
Poland. 

A miners’ strike virtually ties up the great coal 
industry of Wales, endangering the supply of the 
British fleet and the manufacture of war muni- 
tions. 

Austria-Hungary issues a “Collection of Evi- 
dence” relating to alleged breaches of interna- 
tional law by..the Allies, recounting mistreat- 
ment of prisoners and of Austro-Hungarian citi- 
zens resident in hostile countries. 


July 16.—Indications point to the beginning of 
a new offensive against Russia by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, with Warsaw as the probable 
objective; Field-Marshal von Hindenburg is be- 
lieved to command the German armies moving 
from the north, and Field-Marshal von Macken- 
sen leads those approaching from the south. 


July 18.—The Italian cruiser Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi is sunk by an Austrian submarine while 
bombarding the rajlway north of Cattaro. 


July 19.—Official figures are published at Lon- 
don relating to British interception of American 
cotton:‘bound for German or neutral North Sea 
ports; since March 11 sixty vessels have been de- 
tained, the cargoes of twenty-five (valued at 
$3,500,000) being purchased by arrangements 
with American shippers. 

July 20.—The German advance on Warsaw 
from the north, west, and south, reaches points 
within 20 to 25 miles of the city. 

A German official report announces the occupa- 
tion of Windau, a Russian porteon the Baltic Sea. 

The great Welsh coal strike is settled after con- 
ferences by the British Minister of Munitions, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and other cabinet members, with 
the colliery owners and miners. 

















RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From June 19 to July 20, 1915) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 19.—Governor Brumbaugh vetoes the bill 
passed by the Pennsylvania legislature repealing 
the law requiring larger crews on railroad trains. 

June 21.—The United States Supreme Court 

declares unconstitutional the “Grandfather 
Clause,” in the Oklahoma constitution, which dis- 
franchised a large percentage of negroes. 
The Supreme Court, reversing a lower tribunal, 
holds that the almost complete ownership of the 
Lackawanna Coal Company by shareholders of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company, with interlocking directorates, violates 
the commodities clause of the Hepburn Act... . 
A regiment of Georgia militia is required to 
protect Governor Slaton and check rioting in 
Atlanta when the death sentence of Leo Frank 
(convicted of girl-murder on circumstantial evi- 
dence) is commuted to life imprisonment. 


June 22.—A grand jury finds election-fraud 
indictments against 128 Indianapolis officials and 
employees, including Mayor Bell and Thomas 
Taggart, Democratic National Committeeman. 

. The Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
gins hearings at Washington in the petition for 
increased freight rates by railroads west of the 
Mississippi and east of Denver and New Mexico. 


June 23.—The President appoints Robert Lan- 
sing to the office of Secretary of State. . . . Presi- 
dent Wilson leaves Washington for his summer 
home at Cornish, N. H. 


July 1.—State-wide prohibition becomes effect- 
ive in Alabama under statutes enacted by the 
legislature in January. The New York 
Constitutional Convention (which assembled on 
April 6) takes its first formal vote on a proposed 
change; it rejects a plea for proportional repre- 
sentation in the State Senate, which would give 
New York City a majority. 

July 12.—It is learned that Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels has formulated plans for the 
creation of an advisory board of civilian inven- 
tors and engineers, to devise improved methods 
of conducting war; “Thomas A. Edison is invited 
to head the board. 

July 19.—President Wilson returns to Washing- 
ton from his summer home at Cornish, N. H., to 
consult with the cabinet and dispatch a reply to 
the latest German note regarding submarine 
warfare. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 19.—The Portuguese cabinet 
ganized, with Atose Castro as Premier. 

June 24.—Premier Dato of Spain agrees to 
withdraw his resignation, tendered upon the fail- 
ure of a $150,000,000 loan. 


is reor- 


July 10.—Mexico City for the third time falls . 


into the hands of the Carranza faction; Gen. 
Pablo Gonzales occupies the city after defeating 
the forces of Zapata. 


July 18.—The Carranza forces evacuate Mex- 
ico City, their line of communications with Vera 
Cruz being threatened by Villa troops. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 27.—Gen. Victoriano Huerta, former 
President of Mexico, and Gen. -Pascual Orozco 
are arrested by United States officials while on 
a train nearing the Mexican border; they are 
charged with violating American neutrality by 
planning a Mexican rebellion. 

July 3—General Huerta is arrested a second 
time by United States authorities, at El Paso, 
Texas; his bail is increased to $30, 000, which he 
refuses to furnish. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 20.—Eight bathers are drowned in a high 
surf at Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 22-23.—Severe earth shocks are felt in 
southern California, throughout the Imperial 
Valley. 

June 29.—A New York City 4% per cent. bond 
issue of $71,000,000 is subscribed four times over, 
the average price received being 101.272. 

June 30.—Preliminary figures of American for- 
eign trade for the fiscal year just ended show 
a balance of exports over imports of more than 
$1,000,000,000, a new record. 

July 2.—The Senate reception-room in the 
Capitol at Washington is wrecked by a bomb. 

July 3.—J. P. Morgan, the financier, is seri- 
ously injured by revolver shots fired by Frank 
Holt, an educated German-American who ob- 
jected to the shipment of arms from the United 
States to the enemies of Germany; Holt con- 
fesses that he placed the bomb in the national 
capitol which exploded on July 2. 

July 5.—A basement room in the New York 
police headquarters is wrecked by the explosion 
of a bomb. 


July 6.—Frank Holt, the German sympathizer 
who placed a bomb in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton and shot J. P. Morgan, commits suicide in 
his cell. 


July 7—A wind and rain storm sweeping 
across Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana 
causes much damage to property and the loss 
of thirty-seven lives. 


July 10.—A carpenters’ strike in Chicago, which 
had seriously affected the building industry for 
several months, is ended by a compromise wage 
agreement. 


July 14—Harry K. Thaw, the young million- 
aire who murdered Stanford White, the archi- 
tect, is adjudged sane by a jury in New York, 
ending a nine-years controversy in the courts. 
. Floods in southern China are reported by 
American consular officials to have drowned 
80,000, and to threaten widespread famine; por- 
tions of Canton are under ten feet of water. 
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DR. ST CLAIR MCKELWAY 


(For thirty-one years Dr. McKelway had edited the 
open i Daily Eagle with such conspicuous ability that 
he was wide known as one. of America’s leading 
journalists. He joined the staff of that paper as a 
reporter, in 1868, when twenty-three years old, and by 
1885 he had become editor-in-chief. He was actively 
interested in the educational affairs of his State, and 
at the time of his death, last month, was Chancellor of 
the University of the State of New York) 


July 15.—Fire destroys the business section of 
Valdez, Alaska, with a loss of half a million 
dollars. 

July 16.—The Panama Canal is used for the 
first time by United States battleships, the Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Wisconsin passing through on 
their way to the exposition at San Francisco. 

July 20.—A strike of 60,000 clothing workers in 
New York City is averted by arbitration of their 
demands, wage increases of from 12 to 15 per 
cent. being granted. 


OBITUARY 


June 19.—Rear-Adm. Benjamin F. Isherwood, 
U. S. N., retired, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil wars, 93. 

June 20.—William H. Rand, head of a great 
map-publishing house, 87. 

June 21.—Sergius Tanejeff, the Russian com- 
poser and music director, 59... . Brig.-Gen. John 
Gorham Chandler, U. S. A., retired, 85... . Brig.- 
Gen. George Moore Smith, U. S. A., retired, a 
former. Police Commissioner of New York, 79. 

June 23.—Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, one of 
the founders of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 82. Commodore William H. 
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Beehler, U. S. N., retired, a distinguished naval 
writer and scientist, 68. 

June 24.—Mrs. Mathilda Coxe Stevenson, an 
authority on language and habits of Southwestern 
Indian tribes, 60.... Mother Mary Xavier Mehe- 
gan, founder of the Sisters of Charity of New 
Jersey, 91. 

June 25.—Rafael Joseffy, the famous pianist, 62. 

June 27.—Suffragan-Bishop William Edward 
Toll, of the Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, 71. 

. Guillermo Billinghurst, former President of 
Peru, 64. 


June 28.—John Clinton Gray, former Judge of 
the New York Court of Appeals, 71. 

June 29.—Jeremiah O’Donovan Rossa, the Irish 
patriot and last of the leaders in the Fenian move- 
ment, 84. 

July 2.—Porfirio Diaz, 
President of Mexico, 84. 

July 4.—Charles A. Conant, authority on finan- 
cial and currency systems, 54. . Dr. Charles 
Upham Shepard, of South Carolina, the only suc- 
cessful tea-grower in America, 71. 

July 8—John McClure, Chief Justice of the 
Arkansas Supreme Court during the Reconstruc- 
tion, 81. 

July 10.—Archbishop James Edward Quigley, 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago, 61, 

July 11—Wilhelm K. H. M. von Wedel- Pies- 
dorf, president of the upper house of the. Prussian 
Diet, 78... . Charles L. McCormack, President of 
the Borough of Richmond, New York City, 49.’ 


July 13.—Col. Alden J. Blethen, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Seattle Times and former owner of 
Minneapolis newspapers, 69. ... Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam E. Dougherty, U. S. A., retired, i 
Joseph Austin Holmes, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines and a widely known geologist, 
55... Richard Dorsey Mohun, an American who 
helped to explore, develop, and administer the 
Belgian Congo, 51... . Henry C. Rankin, promi- 
nent in Michigan political and G. A. R. circles, 71. 

July 14.—Justice John Joseph Delaney, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, 64. ... Prof. Fred- 
erick Prime, a noted Pennsylvania geologist and 
metallurgist, 69. Arthur G, Sedgwick, the 
literary and legal critic, 70. 

July 16.—St. Clair McKelway, for thirty-one 

years editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 70. 
Mrs. Ellen G. White, one of the founders of ‘the 
Seventh Day Adventists, 88. 

July 17.--Dr.*Francis G. Delafield, a distin- 
guished New York physician, surgeon, and path- 
ologist, 74. ... Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, the act- 
ress, 56... . Francesco Fanciulli, the band con- 
ductor and composer, 62. . Joseph P. Brad- 
bury, formerly Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, 77. 

July 18.—Dr. Robert Hugh Mackay Dawbarn, 
a noted New York surgeon; 65. Brig.-Gen. 
Palmer Gaylor Wood, U. S. A., retired, Tae 

July 20.—John Brown Herreshoff, the Rhode 
Island shipbuilder, 74. ‘ 


for thirty-five years 
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THE ALLIES INVITING CERTAIN NEUTRALS TO JOIN THE GAME 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


HE cartoonist of De Amsterdammer 
pictures the Allies as indulging in a chil- 
dren’s game known as “snap the whip,” in 
which the Balkan countries and America are 




















THE KEY TO THE SITUATION HANGS IN THE 
BALKANS 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 
Aug.—3 


invited to join. The addition of the Balkan 
forces to the Allies’ side might indeed prove a 
key to the situation,—as suggested by the car- 
toonist,—at least as regards the war in that 
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THE CLASS IN READING AND WRITING 
From the World (New York) 
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SOME BIRD 
Tue Rerurnine Dove (to President Woodrow Noah): 
“Nothing doing.” : 
Tue Eacie: “Say, Boss, what’s the matter with try- 


ing me?” 
; From Punch (London) 


part of the world. As far as Uncle Sam is 
concerned, President Wilson is still conduct- 
ing his class in “humanity, neutral rights, and 
international law,” although the proceeding 
really smacks more of a correspondence school 
than a classroom. Punch, of London, sug- 











THE SEARCH FOR AN OLIVE TWIG 
From the News (Dayton) 


gests that, inasmuch as the dove has not 
been able to accomplish anything, the eagle 
be given a chance. The Social Democrats 
of Germany have also recently appeared to 
be sending out a dove, in the shape of ex- 
pressions in favor of peace. 
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DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


GERMANY TRYING TO SATISFY 
From the News (Newark) 
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A NEW OLIVER TWIST 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 














“ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL LO HIS DUTY” 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 





The expenditure of ammunition in this 
war is on an unprecedented scale, and keeping 
up the supply is a serious matter. Although 
the factories are turning out munitions pro- 
digiously, the cry is constantly for more. 
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THE TOILING ANTS 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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FASTER ! FASTER ! “BRITONS NEVER SHALL BE SLAVES” 
Irom the Sun (New York) From the World (New York) 





























AN URGENT MESSAGE FROM THE FRONT MORE MAP-MAKING IN SOUTH AFRICA BY THE 
Tue Cotonies to Encranp: “Hurry up, John!” VICTORIOUS GENERAL BOTHA 
From the Sun (New York) From the News (Newark) 






































AN AUSTRIAN SUGGESTION TO SPAIN THE BOMBARDMENT OF VENICE 
KIiKerik1 (to King Alfonso, of Spain): “Your (The Vienna cartoonist already sees the German 
Majesty, you should rid yourself of that old corn aeroplanes as the new doves of St. Mark’s hovering 
(Gibraltar).” over Venice) lea 
From Kikeriki (Vienna) From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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“HANDS OFF GERMAN TYROL!” THE REUNION OF GALICIA AND AUSTRIA 
(BeTHMANN-Hottwec’s word to Italy) From Borsszem Janko (Budapest) 

From Kikeriki (Vienna) 











ITALY AS THE REVENGEFUL BEGGAR 
From Die Muskete (Vienna) 





























A VIENNESE OCULIST FOR AN ENGLISH STATESMAN 
(Sir Edward Grey, owing to some eye trouble, has recently been wearing dark glasses. In the cartoon, the 
rooster,—standing for Kikeriki, the comic weekly of Vienna—acts as his oculist. ‘Can you see any English 
victories in Flanders?” he asks. “No,” says Sir Edward. ‘Can you see any English progress in the Darda- 
nelles? Not a sign.” “But you certainly can see the recapture of Przemysl?” “Oh, yes, indeed.”) 


From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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“DELILAH” PEACE AND UNCLE “SAMSON” aa cceaw SaLcaee ee ae es 
From the Dispatch (Columbus 
“ ¢ ) From the World (New York) 
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FAVORABLE COURT DECISIONS WILL NOW GIVE MR 
“TRUSTS” SOME REST From the Star (Washington) 














SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH THE OLD INCUBATOR 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph) 
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CAN HE LET GO, IF HE DOES? ~ 
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TWO QUESTIONS FOR UNCLE SAM 


MR. ROOT BEING WATCHED BY CERTAIN REPUBLICAN 
From the Daily News (St. Paul) 


PRESIDENTIAL “POSSIBILITIES” 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 





ONE YEAR OF WAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. TWELVE MONTHS’ SUMMING-UP 


N the first anniversary of the Great 
War there is an inevitable temptation 
to estimate in terms of achievement and re- 
sult the meaning of twelve months of world 
war. In this period not less than 10,000,000 
men have been killed, wounded, or have gone 
into foreign prisons; a territory exceeding in 
area Ohio or Pennsylvania has been ravaged. 
Cities known through the centuries as the 
treasure-houses of art or in the last century 
become the centers of modern industrial life 
have been destroyed. Written history has 
no record to compare with the tale of recent 
months cf suffering, slaughter, destruction, 
human misery, and human grandeur. But 
what now is the result? 

The simplest answer to make to this ques- 
tion is to take the premise that peace would 
come to-morrow on the basis of things as 
they are. Such a settlement it is instantly 
apparent. would mean that Germany, helped 
rather by her use of the resources of her two 
allies than by any capacity of theirs, has won 
more European territory than any state has 
acquired by a single war since the Treaty of 
Westphalia, a more complete victory than 
any people since the Napoleonic episode. ‘To- 
day her armies occupy practically all of Bel- 
gium and 8000 square miles in France, that 
region which before the war was the center 
of French industry and French mineral pro- 
duction. In the East victorious forces have 
pushed deep into Poland and approached 
Warsaw, Riga, and Brest-Litowsk. 

On the field of battle Germany has won 
mighty and memorable triumphs. ' Her de- 
feats have been repulses, when her foe was in 
his last ditch. ‘They have resulted in the in- 
terruption of an advance, the recoil from the 
extreme point of progress. But at the close 
of a year German armies are fighting on 
French, Belgian, Russian soil; only in a tiny 
corner of Alsace has the foe retained a foot- 
hold in the Fatherland. Allied offensives in 
the West, after terrible losses, have invaria- 
bly been beaten down within sight of their 
starting-places. Since Von Kluck re-crossed 
the Aisne in September, Germany has suf- 
fered no material loss, despite the masses she 
has sent to the East. The “Spring Drive” of 


the Allies has dwindled to a gallant but only 
locally successful push of the French at the 
edge of the Lorette hills. ; 

In the East the amazing victories of Tan- 
nenberg, Lodz, the Mazurian Lakes, and in 
the recent terrific campaign in Galicia have 
checked, repulsed, routed Russian advances 
and to-day (late in July) Russian hosts are 
clinging desperately to the permanent line 
of fortifications about Warsaw, against which 
German masses are steadily driving with 
still unchecked vigor. The greatest battles 
of modern warfare have been won between 
the Baltic and the Rumanian boundary by 
generalship and military efficiency in men as 
in commanders that has only the Napoleonic 
parallel. 

At the Dardanelles German-led Turkish 
troops have for months held back Allied fleets 
and army corps. Around the Gallipoli pen- 
insula the troops that lost Lule Burgas and 
Kumanovo are making a fight unsurpassed at 
Plevna, unrivalled in the long history of Os- 
manli power in Europe. More English and 
French troops than perished in the long Cri- 
mean campaign have found their graves in 
the few weeks of fighting north of the Dar- 
danelles; and five Allied battleships have 
been sunk in the narrow waterways. 

Serbian efforts have declined to mere pas- 
sivity. Italy, bringing new and eager masses 
into the field against the shaken regiments 
of Austria, directed by German offcers, has, 
as yet, made but small progress in emerging 
from the constricted field in which the Aus- 
trian fortified mountains confine her. To 
hold France, England, and Belgium at bay 
in the West, to sweep Russia back over hun- 
dreds of miles in swift defeat, to give Aus- 
tria and Turkey the necessary support to 
withstand tremendous attacks,—this has been 
within the resources of German genius in the 
past months. 

Only on the water has she suffered real 
defeat. ‘There her few free ships have been 
sunk; her commercial fleets have been scat- 
tered, sent to prize-courts, or interned. Be- 
yond the seas Kiao-chau, Southwest Africa, 
‘Togoland, Kamerun, and Samoa have been 
conquered.. Sea-power has dealt with her as 
with Napoleon. But as Napoleon conquered 
the Continent, Germany has successfully de- 
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feated Russia, France, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium. The victory for the first year is then 
hers. Such difference of opinion as exists 
must be over the extent of the victory, which, 
however great, is nowhere yet decisive. 


II. PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


Conceding, then, that the success is Ger- 
man, what then is the prospect of peace? 
What chance is there that Germany can in 
the immediate present turn into profit or 
into honorable peace the real triumphs won? 
Here, again, the answer is not doubtful. 
Great as her successes are, they’ have been 
of the character to make further war inevi- 
table. Peace to-day would leave Germany 
mistress of Europe. Industrially she would 
win through the fact that she has ruined the 
great manufacturing regions of Belgium, 
Northern France, and Poland, while her 
own factory districts are undisturbed. 

But politically her success is even more 
dangerous to the rest of Europe. Even if 
she now ceded back French and Russian ter- 
ritory and left Belgium, she would have put 
France outside the number of great powers. 
It is inconceivable that France, or stricken 
Belgium, would again stand in German 
pathway. France would sink to a second- 
rate power, a political dependent on German 
will, and Belgium insensibly become a Teu- 
tonic outpost, a region for pacific penetra- 
tion. 

For Germany, in addition to having occu- 
pied French and Belgian and Russian terri- 
tory, has to all practical purposes absorbed 
Austria-Hungary and thereby added fifty 
millions to one central empire. 

Peace now would mean that 25,000,000 
Austrian Slavs would be bent to German 
purpose; that this vast empire would in its 
own time descend to the Egean, crush the 
remnant of independent southern Slavs, and 
throw aside the weak Hellenic barrier. Col- 
lectively, her foes have not yet been able to 
defeat her; individually, they would not dare 
to venture to interpose between Germany 
and her purpose. The one failure of Ger- 
many has been the inability of her diplomacy 
to keep her rivals apart. Bismarck did not 
make this mistake and German diplomacy 
would not make it again. 

Such peace as is now possible, viewed from 
London, Paris, or Petrograd, would mean 
German domination of Europe. To Ger- 


many’s foes it would mean the recognition of 
almost all of what Germany has sought, with 
the perfect realization that the rest would 
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follow inevitably and at no distant date. 
Recalling how difficult has been the process 
to unite Russia, England, France, and Italy, 
who can believe it could be repeated or that 
Germany would fail to find one necessary 
temporary ally? 

The enemies of Germany, then, still suf- 
fering from no serious injury, collectively far 
richer and far more numerous in population, 
are convinced that peace now on the best 
terms conceivable,—the restoration of the 
conditions of the day before the war broke 
out,—would mean a German triumph, peril- 
ous, if not absolutely fatal, to all their own 
national interests. They believe that it would 
mean a repetition of the Napoleonic time, 
when war followed war until at last Europe 
united to curb and destroy Napoleonic 
dreams of world domination. 

It is not necessary to accept this view as 
correct. But it is essential to recognize that 
it prevails in all the Allied capitals and that 
since it does prevail, there is not the smallest 
prospect of peace short of the exhaustion of 
some of the contestants. To judge from out- 
ward evidences, this exhaustion is still a long 
way off. Every estimate of the duration of 
the war is a sheer guess, and yet my own 
conviction, based on all evidence available in 
all capitals, is that the enemies of Germany 
are preparing for at least two years more, 
and I can detect no present evidence of any 
breakdown in German resources that sug- 
gests that, for the greater part of that time 
at least, Germany will not be able to defend 
herself, if not all of her conquests. 

There remains the possibility of a decision 
before that time. If Germany can crush 
Russia in her present campaign,—not locally, 
but in such fashion as to eliminate her for 
some months,—and then bring sufficient 
troops and ammunition west to break down 
French and British resistance before snow 
flies, complete German victory is likely. But 
failing a twofold decision before winter, 
which is just conceivable, the chance of Ger- 
man conquest seems slight. Her chance of 
holding off her foes until slaughter and bank- 
ruptcy pass human endurance is another mat- 
ter. But Italian forces are daily growing; 
British troops must in time become decisively 
numerous; Russia, despite her handicaps, will 
always be able to produce new corps with 
necessary delays. ‘Therefore, to win big, to 
succeed in the completer sense, I am satisfied 
that Germany must succeed east and west 
before Christmas, while Constantinople is 
still untaken. . 

In estimating the prospects of peace it is 
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necessary to visualize the situation as the 
Allies now see it. To them Germany has 
become a central empire extending, not from 
the Meuse to Memel, but from the Channel 
to the Gulf of Libau,—not from the Etsch 
to the Belt, but from the Belt to the Bal- 
kans, and, with but a thin intervening facade, 
to the Euphrates and the Arabian Desert. 
This little Balkan interruption would 
promptly vanish with the signing of peace. 
Turkey, now a Teutonic outpost, is still the 
head of Islam, and from Stamboul is and 
would be preached the gospel that spells ruin 
to French, Russian, British, and Italian colo- 
nial empires from the Straits Settlements to 
Cape Spartel. 

Americans will do well to recall the situ- 
ation at the close of the first year of the 
Civil War. Then, any possible accommoda- 
tion of the differences would have yielded 
the South that independence which was its 
single aim. Peace now would concede to 
Germany quite as completely the goal of her 
leaders, of her statesmen, soldiers, and dream- 
ers. It would, in the Allied view at least 
(and it is from this standpoint that we must 
look in discussing the prospects of peace), 
mean the realization of the dream of ‘world 
power.” Napoleon after Austerlitz, even 
after Wagram, was not more nearly a world 
ruler than would William II be, so the 
Allied capitals believe, if peace came now on 
any conceivable terms. That is why peace 
is a forbidden subject in all Allied circles. 


III. WuHy GERMANY Has Won 


Conceding, then, that Germany has, with- 
out actually or approximately achieving a 
decision, won a remarkable series of triumphs 
in the first twelve months of the war, what 
are the causes? Outnumbered, inferior in 
population, wealth, resources, cut off from 
the sea, how has she been able to conquer 
provinces and win campaigns? 

At the outset of the war the world 
ascribed German success to that marvelous 
military machine which impressed itself upon 
the mind and the imagination of mankind. 
German preparation, foresight, military 
genius held the wonder of a world. 

Yet the cold fact is that the military genius 
failed. It was not equal to the task set for 
it. At the Marne it broke down, not as the 
Prussian machine broke down at Jena, but it 
was defeated and the decision for which it 
had risked all turned against it. 

Yet the consequences of defeat were rela- 
tively slight and they were slight because 


behind the machine there was a nation, or- 
ganized, disciplined, united. A world which 
talked about helpless masses hurled by Ho- 
henzollern might against the foe unwillingly 
knows better now. It recognizes that Ho- 
henzollern and stable-boy were but com- 
ponent parts of a nation, a people, which 
had submitted itself to age-long discipline, 
which had endured severe training and was 
prepared to suffer untold hardships, because 
it was serving a national ideal. 

Germany was not merely possessed of a 
marvelous military machine. Her people 
through long years had been taught, had been 
trained, had come to believe in a destiny for 
their country that could be realized only by 
supreme effort. Before the present war the 
average Englishman talked somewhat vague- 
ly of the Boer War; the Frenchman, of 
1870; but the average German began his 
historical review with the Thirty Years’ War 
and passionately, bitterly lamented the loss 
that had come to Germany by years when 
Europe took advantage of her helplessness to 
divide the East. 

Out of this state of mind had sprung the 
spirit that recalls Sparta,—the civilization, 
the ideals, the virtues, and indeed the vices 
which were Lacedemonian. Germany was 
not merely ready with an army. Every de- 
tail of national life was mobilized with the 
call to arms; industry, agriculture, every 
branch of the life of a people was ready. 
The victories won by the 42-centimeter were 
in the opening days, but the real battles were 
won behind the firing-line later. 

Thus after the Marne and the Battle of 
Flanders the German resources rapidly 
mounted, while those of the Allies almost 
stood still. Ammunition, equipment, all the 
necessaries of war, were turned out by Ger- 
man factories, food was stored and distrib- 
uted. National organization repaired the 
failure of the military machine. German 
armies made head against a world in arms 
because behind them was an organized na- 
tion, not only trained, but moved by a spirit 
quite as genuinely patriotic, quite as national, 
as the French, more intelligently alert than 
the British. : 

On the battlefield save in the opening 
weeks the German troops have not proven 
themselves superior to the French. The 
French field artillery has been more effective 
than the German. Russian armies have not 
been lacking in courage; their commanders 
have shown skill. But the Russian nation 
has not mobilized to meet the situation as 
has the German. ‘The French were not 
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mobilized. "They have overtaken the Ger- 
mans now, but the. dark blot on the map of 
France is the price that has been paid be- 
cause the French nation was not ready. 

Germany has so far won because she knew 
her own mind, from the outset, was moved 
by a national spirit quite as splendid in its 
vigor as that of the French in 1792, and had 
over long: years subjected herself to a dis- 
cipline which the years of her weakness and 
suffering had taught her was essential. to 
her safety and then to her larger success. 

In a year of war Germany has taught the 
world the meaning of national: organization. 
It may prove to be as enduring a lesson, 
when the merely military details are elim- 
inated, as the other lessons of the French 
Revolution. In this thing the Germans 
call Kultur the army is but a detail, a major 
detail to-day, but one that may vanish to- 
morrow and leave the real lesson useful to 
mankind. 


IV. WHERE GERMANY HAs FAILED 


Notwithstanding her great success, it is 
plain that the real prize has so far, if not 
permanently, slipped through Germany’s 
fingers. What has been the cause of this 
failure? Why have the most splendid army 
and the most perfect national organization, 
despite the most complete and systematic 
preparation, missed a decision against dis- 
organized, if collectively stronger, foes? 

Plainly because German science and Ger- 
man foresight failed to reckon with the im- 
ponderables,—above all with the national 
spirit and patriotism of other races. 

The invasion of Belgium was not the mil- 
itary mistake it seemed to most of us in the 
opening days of the war. The Belgian army 
did not interrupt German plans or assure 
German defeat, as has been said so often. 
But it did rouse the moral sense of Europe. 
It did ‘give to every Frenchman, to every 
Englishman, precisely that inspiration which 
adds the decisive force in close contests. 
More than all else it explains the presence 
of Italy in the battle-lines to-day. It as- 
sured the presence of the British in France 
in the opening days of the war. 

But its effect upon the French can hardly 
be described. It gave a nation which always 
needs the stimulus of a great idea to fight 
best, one of the most deeply stirring of -in- 
centives. It united 1792 to 1914 in the mind 
of every soldier of the Republic. It enlisted 
and continues to enlist neutral support and 
neutral sympathy for the foes of Germany. 
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To strike France quickly Germany invaded 
Belgium and the invasion gave to .French 
and: British arms new force. It even spurred 
the slower-moving Slav to the unexpected 
success in mobilization which made the in- 
vasion of East Prussia possible and fatal to 
German plans. 

The German spirit of nationality in the 
very opening hours of the struggle awakened 
the same opposing spirit which- ultimately 
overthrew Napoleon. 1914 took on the 
character of 1813, but the French and: Prus- 
sians had changed sides. Yet behind this 
spirit of other races there was no national 
organization such as Germany possessed. 
There was just the necessary strength to 
check the flood at the Marne, and again in 
Flanders repulse could not be turned into 
decisive victory, because only the German 
people had been ready. 

Yet from the day the first German sol- 
dier set foot on Belgian soil to the present 
moment the consequences have been fatal to 
German plans. France, with the Belgian 
example before her, saved herself and Europe 
at the Marne. Serbia answered Austrian 
tyranny and arrogance by the victory of the 
Jedar. The war took on the character of a 
war of liberation for subject races. The 
Balkans stirred uneasily. Italy, driven by 
a reaction of the Belgian episode, moved 
from neutrality to war. Rumania, with her 
millions to liberate, is to-day almost on the 
edge of war, and Greece is apparently at the 
point of casting her lot with the Allies to 
free her fellow Hellenes in Asia Minor. 

A war between France and Germany, 
between Austria and Russia, a conflict be- 
tween the two sets of allies, would have been 
a different thing. It would have been one 
more in the long series of European con- 
flicts over questions of power. In such a 
conflict German success cannot be questioned 
and men would have differed as their sym- 
pathies run. But instead, four great and 
two -smaller states are fighting two great 
powers and crumbling Turkey. Other 
states seem on the point of entering and the 
war has changed character utterly. 

The Slav, the Latin, the Anglo-Saxon, 
differing in every conceivable fashion, have 
been brought into an alliance which grows 
closer rather than weakens with defeat and 
delay. So far this alliance has only availed 
to hold back German masses from their goal. 
It is not yet clear that it will succeed, al- 
though the great crisis is now at hand. But 
if it does hold, this incongruous alliance, it 
will be because the German has armed his 
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A PICTURESQUE ITALIAN WAR SCENE 


(Italian Alpine troops, marching in their single-file formation through the mountainous ceuntry that forms the 
battleground between Italy and Austria) 
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EQUIPPED TO MEET THE ITALIAN MOUNTAINEERS 


(A detachment of Bavarians -with climbing staffs, = to protect the eyes from the glare of the snow- 
reflected sun) 
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possible foes with the one weapon that could 
save them, the weapon of national spirit, the 
spirit that liberated Prussia from Napoleon. 

More and more as the terrible conflict 
proceeds we are passing from the stage of 
the battle of men to the battle of ideas. 
More and more, too, the conflict is taking 
on the aspect of a battle of the world against 
the German and as it progresses the world 
is learning from the Germans the secret of 
their success,—the value of national organi- 
zation. ‘To this extent the German idea is 
conquering the world. But the German 
arms have so far failed, because the German 
idea enlists new enemies to replace conquered 
hosts and the German has, so far, failed to 
understand the idea, the nationalism of his 
foes. 


V. THE NEw DRIVE ON WARSAW 


When I closed my chronicle of military 
operations for the July Review or REviIEws 
the question was still open whether Russia 
could sufficiently rally her forces to defend 
Lemberg. She failed. Despite the admira- 
ble defensive line of Grodek, with its lakes 
and marshes, despite the patent stiffening of 
her lines, the pressure of the German masses 
was still too great to be checked and the Rus- 
sians, after nine months of occupation, were 
obliged to quit the Galician capital. ‘Their 
retreat was orderly, the “booty” of the vic- 
tors insignificant. But the victory, the re- 
conquest of Galicia, was now practically 
complete. 

After this evacuation the Russians fell 
back to the line of the Gnila Lipa River, 
east of Lemberg, were driven beyond this, 
and finally halted and for the time made 
good their ground on Galician soil behind 
the Zlota and the Dniester rivers from the 
Russian frontier to the Rumanian boundary. 
To all intents and purposes the Galician 


_campaign was now over; a greater and far 


more considerable operation was under way, 
a new and tremendous drive at Warsaw, a 
real bid for a decision which should either 
eliminate Russia permanently or at least for 
many months from the battle-line. — 

To understand the strategy of this cam- 
paign, which is still in its opening phase, it 
is necessary to glance at the map of Western 
Russia. The military position for defense is 
determined by two railway lines. -One comes 
southwest from Petrograd, the other north- 
west from Kiev. They meet at Warsaw. A 
third line comes almost due west from Mos- 
cow to the Polish capital; it is the life-line 


of Russian power in the West. The whole 
purpose of the German campaign now be- 
ginning is to break the two exterior railroad 
lines east of Warsaw and reach the third, 
the Moscow line. Complete success would 
mean the envelopment and capture af all the 
Russian forces west of the points where the 
lines were cut, including the masses defend- 
ing Warsaw at the Bzura line. 

Less complete success would mean the 
evacuation of Warsaw and of Poland as Ga- 
licia was evacuated. Germany would cap- 
ture the line of the Vistula, take Warsaw, 
with its bridges, its railroads and roads, erect 
a rampart against new Russian drives, and be 
free to send her masses to Flanders— or 
Venetia. 

Against such an operation the Russians 
prepared before the war. Thus on the north, 
along the Petrograd-Warsaw railroad, they 
constructed the great Narew-Bobr-Niemen 
barrier of forts covering the crossings of these 
rivers and the few roads and railways coming 
south from East Prussia. Kovno, Ossowetz, 
Novo-Georgiewsk, Grodno,—these are the 
main fortresses. ‘This is the line that the 
Germans have attacked on frequent occa- 
sions, after Tannenberg, after the Mazurian 
Lakes, and are now attacking north of Novo- 
Georgiewsk and at Ossowetz. 

To the south the line of the Kiev-Warsaw 
railway is covered by the Vistula from War- 
saw to Ivangorod, which is a great fortress. 
But east of Ivangorod, between the Vistula 
and the Pinsk marsh, is a great unfortified 
gap, in the center of which is the city of 
Lublin. It was against this gap that the first 
Austrian offensive in August was directed, 
and it reached Lublin, only to beat a hasty 
retreat when the fall of Lemberg destroyed 
its flank guards. 

Once Lemberg had fallen, the German 
and Austrian masses were turned north from 
Jaroslau, between the Bug and the Vistula 
rivers, to pierce this Lublin gap. Could 
they penetrate it, they would reach the Mos- 
cow railroad at the great Russian fortified 
camp at Brest-Litowsk, and this taken, Rus- 
sian retreat from Warsaw would be well- 
nigh cut off and the only question would be 
whether the Russians could escape. Think 
of the Russian position in Poland as a nut 
held between the two jaws of a gigantic 
cracker, the one, Hindenburg’s army, operat- 
ing from the north, the other, Mackensen’s, 
coming up from the south, and the situation 
is sufficiently explained. 

But the advantages of the Russian position 
must now be stated. First of all there are 
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the railroads parallel 
and behind the front, 
which permit the de- 
spatch of troops to any 
threatened point. Then 
from Brest-Litowsk a 
number of lines radiate 
to the sides of the tri- 
angular position, en- 
abling the Russians to 
hold a reserve in the 
central point and hurry 
it to any exposed point. 
In a word all the ad- 
vantages of strategic 
railways possessed by 
the Germans in the 
Lodz campaign are 
now with the Russians. 

In addition the Teu- 
tonic forces coming 
up from the south are 
without any railway 
transportation. Once 
they have left the Cra- 
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cow-Lemberg railroad 
in Galicia they have to 
move north for nearly 
a hundred miles over a country destitute of 
railways and lacking in any hard roads. Thus 
all their ammunition and supplies have to be 
hauled by horse and automobile transport, 
after being transshipped in Galicia, while the 
Russians were able to munition and reinforce 
their troops by rail from their base. 

In consequence the drive at the Lublin 
gaps has moved slowly, so slowly in fact 
that there seems to have been a lack of co- 
ordination between Austrian and German 
armies, one following the Vistula, the other, 
the Bug. Thus the Austrians were severely 
defeated north of Krasnik and some thirty 
miles south of Lublin. ‘The Russians re- 
port the capture of 28,000 prisoners here 
and the temporary halt of the advance. 

But not even Petrograd believes the halt 
more than temporary. Meantime on the 
north the Germans are assailing Ossowetz, 
have taken Przasnysz, north of Novo-Georgi- 
ewsk, fifty miles from Warsaw, and at the 
same time are pushing an advance beyond the 
Niemen toward Riga, that is, parallel with 
the Petrograd-Warsaw railroad and to the 
west of it. Patently this points to an ulti- 
mate enveloping attack upon the Petrograd 
line north of the barrier line of forts. 

Though still in its opening stages, the new 
eastern campaign is in the minds of all mili- 
tary observers the most considerable and am- 
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bitious in the war. It aims at a real de- 
cision, If the Germans succeed Russian 
armies will either be cut off and captured, or 
thrown back far into Russian territory. Rus- 
sia, so the Germans plainly believe, lacks am- 
munition, lacks artillery, her armies are dis- 
organized by defeat and it is possible to dis- 
pose of her for many months. 

In a word, Germany is now attempting 
against Russia precisely the campaign which 
she undertook against France in August 
and September and lost by a narrow margin 
at the Marne. Too much importance can- 
not be attached to this campaign, for it repre- 
sents what may prove to be the supreme Ger- 
man bid for complete success in the Great 
War. It is on the success of this gigantic 
offensive that German newspapers are basing 
their forecasts of peace in the fall, peace with 
German triumph. 


VI. THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE 


In my last review I dealt very summarily 
with the French operations about Arras. 
Later reports make it clear now that this 
was the most ambitious attempt yet made in 
the West to break the German lines. On a 
front of some twenty miles, but centering 
about the Lorette hills and the little vil- 
lages of Carency, Ablain, Souchez, the 
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French, under General Foch, the great 
French strategist who won the Marne, threw 
a great army in, amounting to more than a 
quarter of a million men, so the Germans 
insist. In addition they gathered the great- 
est concentration of artillery yet seen in the 
West and opened their drive by a tremendous 
artillery attack: 

The purpose of the attack was plain. Prac- 
tically all the reserves of the Germans had 
been sent to the -East.. The army of the 


Crown Prince of Bavaria was barely ade-. 


quate to defend the line before the city of 
Lens. There was a chance that the French 
might break this line and a break would ex- 
pose the whole German position from the 
Somme and the Oise to the Argonne. Com- 
plete success would have compelled a Ger- 
man retreat to the Belgian frontier. Local 
success would put the French in control of 
the dominating ground west of Lens, the 
eastern end of the ridge that comes east from 
the Channel to the plain about Lens. 

The local success the French won. At the 
high-water mark of their advance they 
cleared the Arras-Bethune highway, while 
they occupied permanently the heights which 
the Germans had held and fortified for many 
months. Near Arras they took the famous 
Labyrinth, which the Germans had worked 
on also for many months. But they were 
checked before they penetrated the main Ger- 
man line. The efforts of the British to the 
north, about La Bassée, to exercise helpful 
pressure failed with tremendous losses owing 
to the shortage of artillery. Souchez was re- 
taken. The German line had held again as 
at St. Mihiel, in the Champagne, and at 
Ypres. The French had scored the greatest 
gain of the several offensives, “nibbles,” but 
it had been merely local. 

The losses in this fight were terrific. A 
German: estimate of French casualties fixes 
them at 74,000. ‘This may be excessive. But 
Americans will recall that in the advance 
from the Rapidan to Cold Harbor, Grant, 
in a shorter time and with a far smaller army, 
lost 55,000 men. As to the German loss, the 
French assert it was greater, the Germans 
that it was much less. But their commander 
in an interview printed in American news- 
papers conceded that it was heavy and the 
French reported a larger capture of men and 
guns than at any time since the Marne. 

The bitterest part of the thing to the Brit- 
ish was that had their army been able to co- 
operate there might have been a really con- 
siderable if not decisive success. But despite 
the enormous casualties,—the British loss had 


now passed the quarter-million mark,—Brit- 
ish troops were powerless to rendef efficient 
aid. “Fo this chagrin there was presently 
added the consternation incident to learning 
that there were still less than half a million 
British troops on the continent. Kitchener’s 
“million” had not materialized. It ‘was still 
France who was doing the real work. in 
the West. 

In mid-July a German offensive broke out 
in the Argonne about Verdun, resulted in a 
material but not a decisive advance, and was 
identified by French writers as one more bid 
of the Crown Prince’s army for the invest- 
ment of Verdun. Confused fighting here, 
not yet ended, brought terrific losses, but 
late in July there was nothing to indicate 
that the Germans had made real progress. 
A similar attack around the St. Mihiel sali- 
ent, possibly codrdinated with the former 
and intended to complete the encirclement of 
the fortresses of Verdun from the South, was 
equally unsuccessful despite local gains. 

A French success in Alsace, culminating 
in the capture of the town of Metzeral in the 
Fecht Valley west of Munster and on the 
road to Colmar, completes the western op- 
erations. The French success here was bril- 
liant, but without more than local meaning. 
On the whole French effort was more suc- 
cessful than in many months, but,—perhaps 
mainly owing to British failure to assist,— 
brought no permanent results and entailed 
terrible casualties. The deadlock in the 
West was not broken and German reinforce- 
ments were presently sent to imperilled 
points, while German counter-offensives com- 
manded French attention. 

Once more Germany demonstrated that 
she could hold in the West while conducting 
a grand offensive in the East. Russia’s allies 
failed utterly to relieve her while she faced 
a crisis that daily grew more terrible in 
possibilities, 


VII. SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


In July the progress of the Anglo-French 
campaign at the Dardanelles was small, but 
for the first time gave some promise of ulti- 
mate success. A slight but unmistakable 
weakening of Turkish resistance was record- 
ed in trenches gained and prisoners captured. 
But the real circumstance was the action of 
Rumania in holding up the transport of 
ammunition from Germany to her Turkish 
ally. The protest of the German press, the 
frank recognition that this action promised 
the fall of Constantinople,—these were sig- 
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nificant circumstances, while the world ac- 
cepted it as a promise of Rumanian imita- 
tion of the Italian example. 

By contrast the first official report of Gen- 
eral Ian Hamilton revealed an initial bun- 
gling and slaughter that contributed to the 
general depression in Britain. Fourteen 
thousand men killed, wounded, and captured 
in the landing operations, a total casualty 
list of nearly 43,000 for the British alone, 
a loss far exceeding that of the Crimean 
War, was an evidence of the cost of an ex- 
pedition which has been frankly sent too 
late, if it should have been sent at all, and 
was still, despite Winston Churchill’s boast- 
ful declarations, far from real triumph. 

‘With the progress of events in the Near 
East I shall deal in the next monthly review. 
Here and now, however, it is necessary to 
note an event which bore eloquent testimony 
to the helplessness of Germany beyond the 
seas and the complete self-delusion of Ger- 
man dreams that British colonies would rise 
to resist the mother country and, particularly 
in South Africa, that British dominion would 
cease. The surrender of the last armed force 
of Germans in German Southwest Africa in 
the third week of July to an expeditionary 
army led by Botha, the famous Boer general, 
laid at rest all these hopes. Indeed, in ac- 
knowledging the British official congratula- 
tions sent on his success, Botha expressed his 
hope soon to lead his victorious command to 
European victories. 

The German colony of Southwest Africa 
was the first and most expensive of German 
colonial experiments. It had cost a long na- 
tive war, thousands of lives, and millions of 
marks. In the German scheme it was the 
foundation of a colonial edifice which was to 
extend to the Congo and the headwaters of 
the Niger and include all of the Union of 
South Africa. It had been the base of Ger- 
man intrigue in the Union of South Africa, 
and, in the early rising of De Wet and Bey- 
ers, there seemed promise that German hope 
might be realized and South Africa lost to 
the British Empire. But Botha had prevent- 
ed all this. All save a few of his old-time 


Boer comrades followed him. The rebellion 
was crushed, a strong army was raised and 
sent under his command across the Orange 
River, and it became thereafter only a ques- 
tion of time until the feeble German forces 
should succumb. 
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In this struggle Germany lost a colony of 
more than 320,000 square miles,—half again 
as large as the Fatherland. Since it was con- 
quered by colonial troops there could be no 
possibility that it would be regained. As our 


own American colonials would not consent 


to the return of Quebec to France, once it 
was captured and the peril of border war- 
fare abolished, the colonials of the Union 
of South Africa are certain to insist that 
this danger to their peace and safety remain 
abolished. Precisely in the same way the 
Australians had taken New Guinea and 
Samoa, the islands of the Southern Pacific. 
Japan had taken Kiao-chau. More than half 
a million square miles are thus permanently 
lost to Germany. ‘ 

In addition Togoland had been seized in 
the opening days of the war and July brought 
news of the success of Anglo-French forces 
in beating down the remnant of German re- 
sistance in that Kamerun which had been 
expanded at French expense in the Agadir 
time. Only German East Africa remained, 
the best colony, but at the mercy of any 
subsequent attack of a South African 
expedition. And this East Africa is the 
sole barrier to the realization of Cecil 
Rhodes’ dream of the “all-red” Cape-to- 
Cairo. 

Once more, as in the wars of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon, Great Britain was success- 
fully sweeping the world clear of the colonies 
of her rival. She was answering the chal- 
lenge of the Kaiser, who had said that Ger- 
man future was on the seas. Even the Dar- 
danelles operation was in fact an attack upon 
a German colony, for to this estate Turkey 
had now been reduced. ‘The long dispute 
over the Bagdad railroad was finding fruit 
in a British expedition pushing north up the 
Euphrates toward Bagdad. German influ- 
ence, political and commercial, in Turkey 
as well as elsewhere, was the target of British 
effort. 

It will be recalled that in her long fight 
with France England, with her continental 
allies, never succeeded in doing more than 
limiting French advance in Europe, but, 
while France at home survived the strife in- 
tact, her two empires of America and India 
were lost. The parallel is sufficiently good 
to attract attention to the latest colonial war, 
the newest manifestation of British world 
vision and policy. 
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IN RECONQUERED GALICIA: AUSTRIANS TRANSPORTING BALED HAY FROM THE FIELDS TO SUPPLY DEPOTS 
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WARSAW, THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVE OF THE GREAT GERMAN DRIVE IN THE EAST 
(Situated on the left bank of the Vistula River, the historic capital of Poland is famed not only for its 
natural advantages, commerce, and learning, but with its Alexander citadel, and Sliwicki fort defending the 
bridge across the river, it is also the chief military stronghold of Poland. The city has been successively taken 
by Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, occupied by Napoleon’s troops in 1806, and captured by Russia, in 


1813. In the century since, Warsaw has often been the scene of violent political disturbances, insurrection, 
riots, and bloodshed) 














VENIZELOS: PILOT OF GREATER 





GREECE 


BY T. LOTHROP STODDARD 


HE resounding triumph of Mr. Veni- 

zelos in the Greek elections of mid-June 
and his approaching resumption of that leader- 
ship of the Greek nation which he laid down 
after his° disagreement with King Constan- 
tine in early March, focus attention upon one 
of the most interesting figures of our time. 
Indeed, Mr. Venizelos has been in the public 
eye for a number of years, The world is 
still amazed at the astound- 


Turks” being then high in the world’s 
favor), Greece opposed,—pronunciamentos! 
It mattered ‘not that the program of the Mil- 
itary League was free from _profeésional 
egoism and denoted a general. ‘attack’ on 
corruption, sinecures, softness, weakness in 
every department of public life; that the 
creed of these new Spartans was “Deeds, not 
Words.” ‘To the Western world, especially 
the “Liberal” philhellenic 
world, an army revolt 





ing national revival which 
took place in Greece during 
the three short years from 
1909 to 1912, and all com- 
petent observers agree that 
for this’ almost miraculous 
transformatién Venizelos is 
primarily responsible. 

In the autumn of 1909 
Greece + seemed literally 
doomed. The disastrous 
Turkish war.of 1897 had 
apparently done nothing to 
rouse, the. nation from its 
chaotic impotence. Year 
by year the meaningless 
squabbles of corrupt poli- 
ticians had grown fiercer, 
and party life was becoming 
more and more a sordid 
struggle for place and 
preferment. Every branch 
of the administration was 
honeycombed with corrup- 








meant jingo militarism. Ac- 
cordingly, the | gloomiest 
prophecies prevailed, and 
Greece, likened to’a Central 
American republic,“was sad- 
ly ‘mourned as lost beyond 
redemption. 

Of course it was quite 
true that Hellas was facing 
the supreme crisis of her 
destiny. Liberal critics 
were undoubtedly too pessi- 
mistic, for the Greece of 
1909 was in“such an inex- 
tricable tangle that the 
sword alone could cut the 
Gordian knot. Neverthe- 
less, the remedy was an 
heroic one, which would 
either kill or cure, and 
which would certainly kill 
if the cure were long de- 

> layed. For. a modérn 











tion and nepotism. The 
army was patently degen- 
erating, if not absolutely disintegrating. For- 
eign policy was conducted with a combination 
of bombast ‘and crass ineptitude which had 
just drawn down from Turkey a stinging re- 
buff to which disorganized, semi-bankrupt 
Hellas could only bow. The popular fury at 
this crowning humiliation led to an uprising 
of the army which, under the title of the 
“Military League,” ousted the government 
of the day and took control of the country. 

To Western observers, friends and foes 
alike, this seemed the heginning of the end. 
In face of renascent Slavdom and a rejuve- 
nated Ottoman Empire, (the “Young 
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State ‘the prolonged. rule of 
an’ anonymous, unconstitu- 
tional military camarilla is bound to be fatal ; 
no matter how high-minded .the origitfal 
leaders may be it will soon generate a spifit-of 
fanatic chauvinism or brutal tyranny which 
must lead straight to ruin. The stern pa- 
triotism of the Military: League may -have 
been necessary to break the spell‘offactious 
corruption, but unless it speedily effaced. itself 
before the constructive civilian statesman who 
should canalize the rising tide within safe 
constitutional bounds, this tide would become 
a raging, destructive flood which would leave 
the land worse off than before. Fortunately 
the patriotic heads of the Military League 
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felt the necessity and saw the man. ‘This 
man was Mr. Venizelos. 


FROM CRETE TO ATHENS 


Eleutherios Venizelos was born on the 
Island of Crete in the year 1864, of an 
ancient family which, according to tradition, 
descended from the medieval Dukes of 
Athens. Equipped with a good education 
gained in both Greece and Switzerland, 
Venizelos presently plunged into the mael- 
strom of Cretan politics, and by the beginning 
of the present century he was recognized as 
the strong man of the “Great Greek Island,” 
both in peace and war. It was, therefore, 
with a high-established reputation that he 
arrived at Athens towards the close of 1909, 
invited thither not only by the Miuilitary 
League but also by the veteran politician 
Dragoumis, the solidest and least compro- 
mised figure of Greek parliamentary life at 
that time. 


A NEW PILOT FOR THE NATION 


The strong hand of the new pilot was in- 
stantly manifest in the course of the ship of 
state. 
helm, but everyone knew who was laying the 
course, and an immense sigh of relief and 
confidence rose from the harassed country. 
Difficulties previously threatening were 
smoothed away as if by magic. Factious poli- 
ticians were either reconciled or sharply 
brought to book. The Military League 
(afforded a graceful exit from the political 
arena) dissolved, its ablest leaders being 
taken into the cabinet. The faulty constitu- 
tion was amended, especially by the insertion 
of a clause enabling the employment of for- 
eigners in the public service, thus making 
possible the turning over of the army and 
navy to French and English expert commis- 
sions for thoroughgoing reform, while these 
same reforms were if turn made materially 
realizable by large European loans easily 
floated now that Western bankers saw that 
Greece was in safe hands and on the road to 
recovery. 


HIS LEADERSHIP ACCEPTED 


Most significant of all, however, was the 
hold acquired by Venizelos over the Greek 
people. The Athenian democracy has not 
changed much since Cleon’s day, and before 
Venizelos no Minister had dared pit his re- 
solve against its tumultuous disapproval. But 
the Athenians now found themselves con- 
fronted with an iron will unshaken by the 
loudest shoutings of the mob. Venizelos told 


Nominally Dragoumis was at the’ 
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the people the truth; told it in the fewest 
possible words and frequently with the great- 
est possible unpalatability. If he felt a demand 
to be impossible he said No, and that no was 
final. The people had their choice of bowing 
to Venizelos’ decision or getting rid of Veni- 
zelos. Many superficial observers predicted 
the latter alternative. ‘They were wrong. 
Venizelos was the incarnation of all that 
Young Greece had longed and striven to be, 
and when the Greek people listened to his 
terse, stern truths, stripped of all the rhetoric 
and sophistry with which they had been so 
long beguiled, they knew that he was right, 
that he was the leader of their dreams. 
Wherefor, when Venizelos spoke the un- 
tamed Athenian democracy was silent, and 
the more unpleasant things he said the more 
it worshipped him,—because it knew that he 
spoke the truth. The Cretan deputies, Veni- 
zelos’ own folk, tried to force their way into 
the national assembly. It was the dream of 
every Hellene, notably of Venizelos himself, 
that those Cretans should sit there. But at 
the moment it meant a Turkish war and de- 
fiarice to the will of Europe. Venizelos drew 
a cordon of troops about the House, repulsed 
the Cretans, deported them from the country. 
And Athens applauded. 


BRAVE SHOWING MADE BY GREECE IN FIRST 
BALKAN WAR 


‘Then, for nearly three years, Greece 
dropped out of sight. . The great world was 
far too engrossed with giant international 
crises and local turmoils to heed what was 
passing in the little capital beside the Egean 
Sea. Suddenly, in the autumn of 1912, the 
Balkan tempest broke. How would the 
Christian States conduct themselves in their 
supreme struggle with the hereditary Turk- 
ish enemy? ‘That Bulgaria would do well 
everybody agreed, but concerning Greece 
many even in philhellenic circles, remember- 
ing 1897 and 1909, had their serious doubts. 
A few weeks later these forebodings were en- 
tirely dispelled. ‘Three short years of Veni- 
zelos had resulted in a New Greece. The 
tragi-comedy of 1897 was not repeated. The 
French and English experts had done their 
work well, and the Hellenic forces were 
transformed in both spirit and performance. 
Of course they did not accomplish the pro- 
digies which enthusiasts would have us be- 
lieve, but, in both the Balkan wars, the Greek 
armies showed a steady, workmanlike ef- 
ficiency and reaped a harvest of successes 
which left Greece in many respects the lead- 
ing Balkan State. 





VENIZELOS; PILOT OF GREATER GREECE 


AN INTERNATIONAL FIGURE 


Astonished at these unexpected events, the 
world asked the explanation, and when 
Greece immediately answered, ‘“Venizelos,” 
all eyes were turned upon this new man. He 
bore the scrutiny well. At the London Con- 
ference of 1912 his diplomatic insight won 
golden opinions from all observers, and at 
the Peace Conference of Bucharest at the 
close of the Second Balkan War he displayed 
a statesmanlike moderation which, if acted 
upon, might have resulted in better Greco- 
Bulgarian relations to-day. During the 
Greco-Turkish crisis which threatened the 
Near East with a fresh conflagration during 
the greater part of the year 1914, Venizelos 
showed a happy combination of tact and firm- 
ness which ended by averting a Greco-Turk- 
ish clash for the moment and for what then 
appeared to be the near future. 


THE GREAT WAR REACHES THE NEAR EAST 


But scarcely had this storm-cloud been dis- 
sipated when the mighty tempest of the Great 
War broke over Europe and presently spread 
to the Near East with Turkey’s entrance into 
the struggle at the beginning of November, 
1914. All those problems which Venizelos 
had so fondly hoped were long adjourned 


rose quivering for solution, and the little Bal- 
kan peoples, exhausted by their recent con- 
flicts though they were, saw their destinies 
flung into the boiling cauldron of a world- 


war. Awed by this death-grapple of titans 
beside whom they themselves were but pyg- 
mies, the Balkan peoples sat watching the 
dread melée, eager to share in the rich spoils 
of victory, yet chilled by the knowledge that 
a single miscalculation might mean national 
death. 

It was this inability to pick the winner 
which kept Balkan public opinion fairly solid 
for ‘present neutrality during the first six 
‘months of the Great War. But, toward the 
close of winter, this neutrality was subjected 
to an unparalleled strain. In mid-February 
a great Anglo-French fleet, the mightiest 
armada of modern times, attacked the Dar- 
danelles. This was touching the very heart 
of the Eastern question. If the Straits were 
forced and Constantinople fell, the whole 
vast Ottoman heritage would lie at the Allies’ 
feet, to be disposed of at their good will and 
pleasure. Things looked very well for the 
Allies during those February days, when Dar- 


danelles forts crumbled beneath the rain of | 


dreadnought shells and Russia’s hosts breasted 
the Carpathian mountain crests and looked 
down upon the plains of Hungary. Safety 
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and self-interest alike seemed beckoning along 
the same path, and the Balkan States accord- 
ingly stirred with pro-Ally sentiment from 
end to end. 


GREECE AND THE ALLIES 


This was particularly true of Greece. On 
one-member of the Grand Alliance, to be 
sure, Greece could hardly look with favor. 
Russia, the champion of Slavism, has long 
been Hellenism’s covert foe, and her open 
determination to get Constantinople must 
have awakened very mixed emotions in Hel- 
lenic breasts regarding the Allied assaults 
upon the Dardanelles. For Constantinople, 
with its great Greek population, is the crux 
of that imperial dream compounded of the 
glories of ancient Hellas and the medieval 
Byzantine Empire known as the “Great 
Idea” ;—the welding of the Balkans and 
Asia Minor into a Greek Empire which shall 
win the whole Near East for Hellenism. 

Nevertheless, however menacing Russia 
might be for the realization of Hellenism’s 
ultimate aspirations, fear of the Muscovite 
and sorrow over Constantinople were in 
most Greek hearts counteracted by sympathy 
for the other Allied Powers and apprehen- 
sion at the prospects of a triumph of the 
Allies’ enemies. To France and England 
Greece was bound by many ties of sympathy 
and gratitude. These two nations had been 
the prime architects of Greece’s national ex- 
istence and had always shown themselves her 
friends. On the other side, Germany alone 
had proven herself well disposed to Greece. 
Austria had long coveted as the goal of her 
eastern “Drang” Salonika, the apple of the 
Greek eye, while Turkey, the hereditary foe, 
menaced Hellenism throughout Asia Minor 
with destruction. Lastly, Bulgaria, burning 
for revenge since the late Balkan wars, and 
inconsolable over lost Macedonia, stood in the 
closest relations to both the Teutonic Powers 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

Such was the situation when high temp- 
tation came to Greece. As the February 
days sped by it became increasingly clear that 
the Allied armada could not batter a way 
through the Dardanelles; that an army was 
needed to supplement the work of the dread- 
noughts and to consolidate their gains. Now 
Allied troops were none too plenty in the 
Levant and could ill be spared from the bat- 
tlefields of the West. Accordingly, Allied 
diplomacy cast about to remedy this defect 
by bringing new recruits to their banner. 
And Greece seemed the most likely possibility. 
Next door to the scene of action, bitterly 
hostile to Turkey and well disposed towards 
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England and France, her sympathies were 
primed by her self-interest. For the whole 
Egean shore of Asia Minor is thickly peopled 
by Greeks eager to follow their island neigh- 
bors into union with the Hellenic Kingdom. 
Such was the bait held out to Greece by Allied 
diplomacy, and Venizelos promptly accepted 
on principle, offering Greek armies for the 
Dardanelles campaign in return for an Allied 
promise of a broad slice of Asia Minor 
stretching from a point just south of the 
Dardanelles right athwart Asia Minor to the 
southern coast on the Mediterranean Sea. 
This area would double the size of the ex- 
isting Kingdom of Greece and, under good 
government, would ultimately support sev- 
eral million inhabitants. 

The prospect was for Greek patriots an in- 
toxicating one, but it was open to two serious 
objections. ‘The first of these was the atti- 
tude of Bulgaria. As a result of the Second 
Balkan War Greece and Serbia seized 
Macedonia and divided it between them. 
But Macedonia is, to Bulgaria, the sum of 
all her hopes. For it she tought the Balkan 
wars, deprived of it she nurses an unappeas- 
able grief, an unslaked thirst for revenge. 
Greece and Serbia know this well and ever 
since the late Balkan conflict they have been 
in close alliance against Bulgaria, mutually 
guaranteeing their respective Macedonian ter- 
ritories and promising not to cede any part 
of Macedonia to Bulgaria without common 
consent. So long as peace reigned in the 
Balkans this afforded them ample security, 
but since the outbreak of the Great War 
Serbia had been worn to a shadow in her 
struggle against Austria, and Greece was 
thus left alone in face of the implacable Bul- 
garian foe. Accordingly, when the Greek 
General Staff was informed of Venizelos’ 
negotiations with the Allied Powers, it de- 
clared unanimously that a Dardanelles cam- 
paign was impossible unless Bulgaria’s 
quiescence was first secured; that the whole 
Greek army was none too strong for the task 
of guarding Macedonia from Bulgarian in- 
vasion and that to divert a large part of it 
overseas would be to court disaster. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH BULGARIA 


Venizelos thereupon approached Bulgaria, 
and was told that Bulgaria would remain 
neutral if Serbia would cede most of her 
Macedonian conquests while Greece should 
yield those rich Egean coast districts Kav- 
alla, Drama, and Serrés which stretch so 
provokingly eastwards, cutting off the Bul- 
garian hinterland from the sea. ‘This was, 
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of course, a price far above what Greece was 
willing to pay; nevertheless, Venizelos at- 
tempted to compromise, agreeing to waive 
the Greek veto on Serbian cessions of Mace- 
donian territory as the reward of Bulgarian 
neutrality, and further offering to cede 
Kavalla and Drama if Bulgaria would join 
Greece in a common attack upon the Otto- 
man Empire. Here, however, Venizelos en- 
countered a double obstacle. Bulgaria ab- 
solutely refused to consider these terms, while 
Greece itself pronounced emphatically against 
any Macedonian cessions to Bulgaria what- 
ever. ‘The passions roused by the late Balkan 
wars are shared by all the Balkan peoples, 
and if the Bulgarian hates the Greek, the 
Greek hates the Bulgarian with equal in- 
tensity. An English student of Balkan 
affairs did not exaggerate when he recently 
wrote, “the hatred of the Greek for the 
Bulgar is something phenomenal, surpassing 
in bitterness all other race-hatreds in the 
world.” 

Venizelos accordingly found that most of 
his colleagues, including Mr. Gounaris, 
(after Venizelos Greece’s most respected 
statesman), were quite unfavorable to his 
proposed sacrifices. As to the trend of Greek 
public opinion on the matter, that was plain 
enough. Professor Andreades, recognized 
throughout the world as Greece’s most bril- 
liant savant, undoubtedly voiced the feelings 
of the vast majority of his compatriots when 
he passionately condemned all plans of terri- 
torial concession to Bulgaria. ‘No compro- 
mises of the kind suggested,” he writes, “can 
be acceptable to Greece. It would result in 
an impossible frontier, and a fresh war for 
the possession of Salonika would only be a 
matter of a few years.” He expressly con- 
demns the acquisition of Asiatic territories at 
the price of Macedonian sacrifices. ‘Greece 
could only accept it (Asia Minor) on one 
condition,—not to be forced to give up her 
strategic frontier bordering on Bulgaria; 
otherwise she will be at the mercy of a coal- 
ition of Bulgaria and the Power holding the 
interior of Asia Minor,—it would be to offer 
poison in a golden cup.” 


GREEK VERSUS ITALIAN AMBITIONS 


Furthermore, serious though the Bulgarian 
difficulty might be, it was not the only ob- 
stacle to the realization of Greece’s Asiatic 
dream. The Allies had many irons in the 
diplomatic fire, and at the very moment when 
they were angling for Greek support they 
were no less assiduously courting Italy. Now 
it was obvious that if Italy was to brave her 
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internal difficulties and flout her traditional 
Teutonic allies she would have to be paid a 
high price. And this looked bad for Greece, 
since, throughout the Near East, Hellenic 
and Italian ambitions were clashing in the 
most irreconcilable fashion. In Southern 
Albania, (Epirus), Italy and Greece had 
already nearly come to blows, yet even this 
was but a small matter beside their rivalry 
in the Egean and the east Mediterranean 
basin. For, if Greece considers herself the 
heir of both ancient Hellas and the medieval 
Byzantine Empire, Italy holds herself the 
heir of Rome, once master of the entire Near 
East, and of the Italian maritime republics 
Venice and Genoa, predominant in Levantine 
waters throughout a considerable portion of 
the Middle Ages. These old claims had been 
vigorously asserted at the time of the Italo- 
Turkish War, when early in 1912 Italy 
seized Rhodes and the “Dodekanese,” the 
island chain stretching a third of the way 
across the Egean Sea. All attempts of Euro- 
pean diplomacy to oust Italy from this Lev- 
antine foothold have been failures, and Italy 
has shown by her strenuous attitude that she 
regards these islands as mere stepping-stones 
to southwest Asia Minor, which she has 
openly earmarked for her own. But this is 
the very region which Greece has also ear- 
marked for her own, and she regards the 
prospect of an Italian sphere in Asia Minor 
with downright terror. Strategic and com- 
mercial considerations aside, were Italy to di- 
vert thither a portion of the 600,000 emi- 
grants who yearly leave her shores, she might 
turn southwest Asia Minor into a New Italy, 
and these historic Greek lands would be thus 
lost to Hellenism forever. 

Under these circumstances Greek dis- 
quietude can be imagined when the Allied 
Powers declined to accept Venizelos’ proposal 
of a definitely delimited Greek sphere in 
Asia Minor, and would make only vague 
promises of “liberal compensation.” To 
many Greek statesmen this could only mean 
that the Allies were holding out the same 
bait to Greece and Italy in order to get them 
both without raising troublesome partition 
problems. If such were indeed the case these 
men felt that it would be madness for Greece, 
on the faith of mere general promises, to 
exhaust her rather slender strength on Turk- 
ish and possibly Bulgarian campaigns, to 
cmerge from the struggle, thoroughly 
wearied, in face of her mighty Italian rival. 
Venizelos, however, thought otherwise. He 
believed that Greece should give herself un- 
reservedly to the Allies, should send the re- 


quired army to the Dardanelles even at the 
risk of Bulgarian attack, and should trust 
entirely to Anglo-French gratitude. Faced 
by this sharp difference of opinion, King 
Constantine summoned a Royal Council, 
and by this body the matter was threshed 
out in the opening days of March. ‘The 
Council decided against Venizelos’ project, 
the King (who evidently shared the Coun- 
cil’s opinion) informed his Premier of his 
adverse decision, and Venizelos thereupon 
resigned. 

Whether Venizelos was right or wrong, 
one thing is clear; the fact that the Greek 
General Staff and so many of the Greek 
statesmen, including Mr. Gounaris, were 
against Venizelos’ project in toto, while 
Greek public opinion was opposed to that 
conciliation of Bulgaria which was so im- 
portant a part of it, should dispel the absurd 
assertions of the Anglo-French press that 
King Constantine defied his councillors and 
his people at the imperious behest of his 
Queen, the sister of the German Emperor. 


RETURN TO POWER,—WILL GREECE “GO IN”? 


Venizelos’ triumph in the June elections 
and the certainty that in the new Greek par- 
liament assembling on July 20 his supporters 
would be in a majority, assuring his return 
to power, has led many to suppose that this 
will mean the immediate entrance of Greece 
into the war on the Allies’ side. But, while 
this is very possible, it is by no means certain. 
Much has happened since last February. 
The Allies’ general outlook is by no means so 
bright as it was then; Bulgaria still nurses 
her wrath; most important of all from the 
Greek standpoint, Italy has “gone in.” 
What have the Allies promised Italy? That 
is the vital question for Greece. The Italian 
occupation of Avlona and other points in 
southern Albania are painful enough to 
Greek susceptibilities ; if Greece discovers that 
the Allies have promised Italy any part of 
southwest Asia Minor it is decidedly unlikely 
that the Greek people would be willing to 
sacrifice a single Greek soldier in the Allied 
cause. ‘The recent triumph of Venizelos at 
the polls should be interpreted as a vote of 
confidence in his leadership rather than as a 
distinct mandate for war under any circum- 
stances. The Greek people feel that the man 
who plucked them from the nadir of discom- 
fiture and set their feet upon the pathway of 
success is the man to guide the country in 
this, its supreme hour. On this point it is 
significant to note that Venizelos himself 
has publicly stated that conditions have 
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changed since February, and that what 
was then possible may.no longer be feasible 
to-day. 54 teat 


A PATRIOTIC PEOPLE 


In closing this sketch of Greece’s strong 
man we must not forget that, great and suc- 
cessful as has been his work, it is the Greek 
nation which has made that work possible. 
No one, however gifted, can create some- 
thing out of nothing. That Venizelos, in less 
than three years, could transform the appar- 
ently hopeless Greece of 1897 and 1909 into 


the Greece of the Balkan Wars shows that 
the heart of Hellas was always sound. The 
Greeks have some serious failings but they 
have also certain high virtues, notably an 
ardent patriotism, rising to the dignity of a 
religion, and, like all real faith, this ennobles 
and purifies. This patriotism, joined to a 
quick understanding, brings it to pass that 
when the true interests of Hellas are clearly 
set forth the Greek people devote themselves 
thereto with such concentrated fervor as to 
accomplish seeming marvels in a very short 
space of time. 





ENVER PASHA: TURKISH 
PATRIOT 


BY LEWIS 


N the year that elapsed before the out- 

break of the present war there is little 
doubt that Enver Bey,—now Enver Pasha, 
—had an almost entirely free hand in Turk- 
ish military affairs, and to this, as much as 
to the assistance of the German officers who 
were called upon in ever-increasing num- 
bers, is unquestionably due the magnificent 
resistance the Turks have offered the allied 
fleet and armies in the Dardanelles opera- 
tions. Here, it is true, Enver is fighting 
with his back against the wall. If the Bal- 
kan states continue to hold off, the fall of 
Constantinople may be deferred for a con- 
siderable time, even with such help as Italy 
may bring to the Allies in this theater; but 
with Rumania and Bulgaria, —or even 
cither one of them,—taking the Turks in 
the flank, the end must come quickly. 

But this will not necessarily be the end 
of the indomitable Enver, especially if the 
spirit of his people is not crushed by the dis- 
aster. “The way will be open to the last 
for a retreat into Asia Minor, where the 
country is favorable for him to back up 
against the wall many times before he is 
finally forced down into those deserts be- 
yond the Taurus, where his Ottoman pro- 
genitors were cradled, and where the radi- 
cals among the Allies profess to hold that 
the Turk must ultimately be made to return. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S TRIBUTE 


I had heard the name of Enver Bey 
spoken many times in Syria in the winter of 
1912 before finding anyone who could tell 
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me much about him. Enlightenment finally 
came through the British Vice-Consul at 
Beirut, whom I met at the tennis club one 
afternoon. 

“He is one of my best friends,” said that 
young official after I had ~been introduced 
to him by Dr. Bliss, of the American Col- 
lege, as one interested in Enver Bey. ‘He 
is without a single exception I can recall 
offhand, save possibly Lord Kitchener, the 
most forceful individual I have ever known, 
and for sheer magnetic attraction stands 
absolutely alone in my experience. In any 
other country besides Turkey,—in England, 
Germany, or the United States,—he could 
not fail of a great career. Here, the higher 
a man climbs the surer he is to be marked 
for a fall, and Enver Bey has been in dan- 
ger of assassination ever since his progres- 
sive spirit began to manifest itself in his 
early teens. Some day,—it may be to- 
morrow or it may not be for a number 
of years,—the agents of his enemies will 
kill him, and when they do there will pass 
the sincerest patriot that Turkey has known 
since the days of Midhat Pasha.” 


HIS GERMAN AFFILIATIONS 


The Vice-Consul then related the circum- 
stances of his first meeting with Enver Bey 
when he came upon the Turkish commander 
in the act of giving battle single-handed to 
a round half-dozen of drunken _bashi-ba- 
zouks whom he had surprised looting an 
Armenian bazaar in Stamboul during the 


Young Turk revolution of 1908. The Vice- 
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Consul was one of the very few Englishmen 
who in those days could truthfully call 
Enver Bey his friend. The Turk had more 
friends, of course, among the Germans. It 
was, indeed, an open secret from the time 
that Great Britain and France allowed Italy 
to go ahead in Tripoli that Enver Bey stood 
definitely committed to active codperation 
with Germany, both in domestic and inter- 
national affairs. This was partly due to the 
fact that he received his military training in 
Berlin and frankly admired the German 
military system, and partly to the fact that 
after Britain, in permitting Italy to have a 
free hand in Tripoli, apparently abandoned 
her policy and traditional friendship toward 
Turkey, it was necessary for Turkey to 
choose between Germany and Russia as a 
prop, and doubtless Enver believed that the 
mailed fist of the Kaiser would offer less 
menace and more protection than the un- 
sheathed paw of the Russian bear. 


A TRUE PATRIOT 


Enver’s forceful personclity,. his mag- 
netism, his capacity for leadership made 
him at thirty a political power in Turkey, 
and a military dictator at an age when most 


_European officers have not attained their 


captaincies. His is the deep, abiding faith 
in the mystic, in the soundness of the things 
for which he stands and, sincere patriot that 
he is, his plans, his dreams are all to one end, 
—the regeneration of Turkey. 

More of Enver Bey,—of his marvelous 
swordsmanship, his fluency as a linguist, of 
the almost ascetic simplicity of his phys- 
ical life, of his strange combination of 
practicality and idealism of the mystic 
and the man of action; of the way 
in which he had always exercised his 
influence and authority, often at the expense 
of discipline, quite out of proportion to his 
official or military rank,—I heard from the 
British Consul, and on the morning that he 
came to see me off on the Damascus train on 
my circuitous journey to Palestine and 
Egypt, he enjoined me especially to miss no 
chance of meeting the brilliant young Turk- 
ish patriot in the event that I was able to 
carry out a plan I had formed of penetrating 
through to the Turco-Arabic forces in the 
Tripolitan hinterland. 


A MAGNETIC PERSONALITY 


It was, I think, K ’s card of introduc- 
tion, coupled with the. fact that I brought 
late. news of .the doings on the Tripolo- 
Egyptian frontier and in the deserts beyond 
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Damascus and Aleppo, that finally won me 
an interview with Enver Bey at a time when 
men with more weighty European creden- 
tials than mine were being put off from day 
to day. I found him all that K had 
said,—small in stature, but remarkably well 
set up, strikingly handsome, and with an in- 
definable, but compelling, magnetism, which 
made itself felt through the curtain of digni- 
fied reserve which masks the real Enver. 
At a casual meeting, this reserve, with a cer- 
tain characteristic detachment of manner, 
might well impress one as the young pa- 
triot’s dominating trait, and such, indeed, 
was my feeling until a chance remark I 
made regarding the way in which the Arabs 
of Mesopotamia and Syria were clamoring 
to be led to Tripolii—how several had even 
worked their way across to Aleppo with my 
caravan,—brought a warm flush of color to 
his cheeks and a glint of moisture to his 
eyes. 

“Ah, my brave Arabs!” he cried affec- 
tionately. “If I could only gather them in 
from all their desert ways, and arm them 
properly, then,”—and he waved his hand 
contemptuously toward the hills beyond 
which lay the Italian outposts,—‘“these 
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would be swept away like sand before the 
sirocco. But I fear it cannot be. They are 
drifting in by tens and scores, where I need 
hundreds and thousands.” 

Much that we spoke of was germane only 
to the events of the moment, and I am, 
therefore, setting down only that which was 
illuminative of Enver himself or of happen- 
ings which have followed. 


WHY A GERMAN ALLIANCE WAS PREFERRED 


“The plans of all of the powers have 
always been entirely selfish as far as Turkey 
was concerned,” said Enver, with a bitter- 
ness not incomprehensible under the circum- 
stances. ‘‘For years Russia has coveted 
Constantinople, to say nothing of the rest of 
Turkey along the Black Sea and south of 
the Caucasus, and Britain has endeavored 
to keep us just strong enough to prevent 
Russia from realizing these ambitions. (It 
was an Englishman who first called us the 
‘Sick Man.’) Finally came the Kaiser with 
his scheme of a chain of German-controlled 
states from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf, 
and for the success of this plan a strong, 
not a weak, Turkey is a sine qua non. Rus- 
sia would wipe us off the map, England 
would keep us weak, Germany would make 
us strong. All selfish motives on the face 
of them, no doubt, but,—can you wonder 
which alternative is the least repugnant to 
us Turks, especially to us Young Turks, 
who have done our best to avoid being en- 
meshed in the nets of British and Russian 
diplomacy and intrigue which held helpless 
our predecessors? I think I will not need 
to say more to answer your question as to 
why it was Germany obtzined the Bag- 
dad railway concession, why the Hedjaz 
line was built by Germans, and why the 
Germans are recasting our military estab- 
lishment.” 


A REAL TURKISH NATIONALITY 


“Do you care to speak of your so-called 
Turkish reform program?” I asked as a 
final question, warned by the Sheiks and 
officers gathering under the flap of the re- 
ception tent that a conference was about to 
be held. Enver hesitated for a moment, 
and then, his eyes lighting with the enthusi- 
asm kindled by the project which I have 
since learned was the one nearest his heart, 
rose to his feet and spoke briefly and to the 
point, the meantime grasping my hand in 
a warm grip of farewell. 

“Real Turkish unification is my dearest 
wish, and any international political ar- 
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rangement which will leave me a free hand 
to work for that, I will subscribe to. Tur- 
key contains a great many Christians as 
well as Mohammedans. The latter I would 
regenerate from within, not from without. 
The West has little that we need save bat- 
tleships and shrapnels, and if it would leave 
us alone we would not need even these. 
Nor can the Occident give us anything bet- 
ter to follow than the precepts of the Koran. 
For us Mohammedans, I would purify the 
old faith, not bring in a new one,-——there 
are close to a score of them, as you know. 
But for our Christian peoples, I would -let 
them follow their own faith in peace and 
security, something they have not always 
been able to do inthe past. I would offer 
them everything that England, or Greece or 
France could,—more than Russia ever 
would,—and by this-means I’ would make 
them Turkish subjects in fact as well as in 
name. Great Britain, a Christian power, 
has made good subjects of the Mohamme- 
dans in India; why shall not Turkey, a 
Mohammedan power, make good subjects 
of the Christians in the Ottoman Empire? 
A real Turkish nation is my dream; a na- 
tion able at last to stand upon its own legs.” 

And for just this, Enver had been fighting, 
with his back against the wall, for ten years; 
for just this he continued to fight, with his 
back against the wall, for two years more; 
and for just this he is fighting, still with 
his back against the wall, to-day. Keeping 
up for several months longer his hopeless 
fight at the head of his devoted Arabs in 
Tripoli, he was called home to take up an- 
other hopeless fight after the Turkish army, 
—half fed and half ammunitioned,—had 
been swept by the victorious Bulgars down 
to the Tchatalja lines, at the very door of 
Constantinople. Overridden and over-ruled 
in council, the impetuous young patriot, 
goaded to desperation by the incompetence 
and corruption of the régime in power, 
struck down the Minister of War and leapt 
himself into the emptied saddle. It was too 
late, as it proved, to drive back the Bulgars, 
—now reinforced by the Greeks and Serbs, 
—although the campaign he launched to this 
end was most ably conducted. A few 
months later, however, when the Balkan 
allies fell out and Greece and Serbia 
attacked Bulgaria, the watchful Enver. was 
ready with a force which lost no time in re- 
capturing Adrianople and restoring to Tur- 
key a not inconsiderable portion of the terri- 
tory which had just been wrested from her 
by the allies. 























THE NEGRO 
AT RICHMOND 


HAMPTON SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT THE NEGRO EXPOSITION 


EXPOSITION 


BY PLUMMER F. JONES 


HE Negro Historical and Industrial Ex- 

position which was held in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, from July 5 to July 27, 
inclusive, was in a number of ways interesting 
and encouraging, but in two respects was al- 
together preéminent. ‘The first of these was 
the proof which was exhibited by the Exposi- 
tion of the cordial relations and complete 
und€rstanding which exist at the present time 
between the two races in the South; and the 
other the indisputable evidence of the natural 
ability of the negro to achieve things worth 
while when living and working under the 
proper environment. 

As an index of the relations existing be- 
tween the races, the Exposition must have 
proved astounding to those visitors and stu- 
dents of social economy who have not lived 
or traveled during recent years in the South, 
and who have not had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the understanding and _ codperation 
which has grown up, particularly within the 
past one or two decades, in all parts of the 
country where the negro is in evidence. As 


distinct proof of this, nothing could have sur- 
passed the manner in which the Exposition, 
both in its beginnings and its progress, was 
supported by the white people of Virginia 





and the South. It was largely through the 
efforts of the leading white citizens of the 
South that the Exposition was made possible. 
Then again, the newspapers of Richmond 
were indefatigable in their efforts to create 
interest in the Exposition, and devoted col- 
umns of space to bring the value of the enter- 
prise prominently before the people, urging 
the support of white people in strong articles 
on their editorial pages. 

It is interesting, in thig connection, to note 
the manner in which the Exposition had its 
inception. A year or more ago the Negro 
Historical and Industrial Association was 
formed in Richmond, and was incorporated 
under the laws of the State for the purpose, 
among other things, of holding an industrial 
exposition which should show the progress 
of the negro during the past fifty years. 
Giles B. Jackson, a well-known negro law- 
yer of Richmond, was made president, and 
he immediately began a campaign for the 
raising of funds. United States Senator 
Thomas S. Martin began the fight for an 
appropriation by Congress, and with the aid 
of other Senators and Representatives, suc- 
ceeded in getting the sum of $55,000 from 
the Government. Later the city of Rich- 
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EXHIBIT OF WOMEN’S WORK 


mond appropriated $5000, and the State of 
New York appropriated the sum of $7500 
for purposes of showing the progress of the 
negro in that State. ‘These sums, together 
with private contributions, were used for 
the purpose of collecting exhibits from all 
parts of the country. Shortly after the an- 
nouncements were made exhibits began to 
flow in from all parts of the South and 
North,—from industrial schools, county 
school systems, industrial associations, busi- 
ness organizations, firms, and private in- 
dividuals. 

In June of this year Governor Henry 
Stuart, a kinsman. of General Jeb Stuart, 
who was killed at Yellow Tavern, a few 
miles from the Exposition grounds, about 
fifty-two years ago, issued a proclamation 
calling earnestly upon the people of the State 
to support the Exposition in every possible 
way. Said he in part: “The friendly rela- 
tions between the white people and the ne- 
groes of Virginia is a source of gratification 
to both races, and should be recognized as 
an important asset in our civil, political, 
and industrial life.” 

On July 1 President Wilson, a Virginian, 
who fifty years ago was a lad in the old 
Presbyterian manse at Staunton, Virginia, 
issued’ a’ proclamation saying among: other 
things that “the action of Congress in this 
matter [the appropriation] indicates very 


happily the desire of the nation, as well as 
of the people of Virginia, to encourage the 
negro in his efforts to solve his industrial 
problem.” And he urges the entire nation 
to lend every facility to the leaders in the 
enterprise. 

On July 5 the Exposition was opened in 
the State Fair Grounds just outside the city, 
the buildings of the Fair Association being 
used for the exhibits. At the opening Mayor 
Ainslie, of Richmond, delivered an address 
and President Giles Jackson made a power- 
ful and characteristic speech, reviewin? the 
work which had been done and emphasizing 
the importance of the Exposition. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits, the product of negro hands 
and negro brains, comprised by far the most 
important feature of the Exposition. ‘These 
exhibits, shown in the main buildings, were 
hardly less than marvellous in their wide 
range and their simplicity and usefulness. 
The exhibitors were private individuals, 
negro firms, negro manufacturers, negro me- 
chanics, negro associations, negro poets, negro 
painters, and all kinds and grades of negro 
schools, 

The exhibits consisted of a varied line of 


‘useful things, from uplift poems ‘on: picture 


post-cards and oil paintings to plows, and 
lines of manufactured goods, and sets of 
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EXHIBIT OF THE “HENRICO METHOD” OF COLORED SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


harness, and beautiful fancy work, and every 


kind and grade of household furniture. 

As might be expected, the exhibit from 
students of the Hampton Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute was one of the most com- 
plete and noteworthy. Here was to be found 
almost every conceivable kind of furniture 
and tool, fancy work, and the product of 


women. In the midst of this exhibit was a 
handsome brass locomotive, all parts com- 
plete, in running order, built entirely by 
Joseph Hall, a negro of Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 

The great industrial school on James 
River, known as Rock Castle, exhibited very 
fine specimens of wagons, buggies, carts, 
farming tools, and furniture of all kinds, as 
well as much woman’s work, including all 
kinds of sewing and canning. -All the work 
was done by young colored men and women 
under their own instructors. 

Other schools which exhibited articles of 
marked interest were the Virginia Normal 
School, of Petersburg; the Colored Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind Institute, of Raleigh, 
N. C.; Shaw University, Raleigh; Vorhees 
College, South Carolina; the Virginia Deaf 
and Dumb School, Newport News; the St. 
Paul School, of Lawrenceville; and the col- 
ored high school of Richmond. 

A markedly fine exhibit came from Wash- 


ington County and Hagerstown in Mary- 
land; and Henrico County, Virginia, whose 
Superintendent of Schools, Jackson Davis, 
was the originator of the “Henrico Method,” 
had a full exhibit at the Exposition. The 
“Henrico Method” provides a skilled and 
highly educated colored instructor who 
travels from rural school to rural school, 
teaching teachers and children alike all kinds 
of industrial work, and in summer provides 
for neighborhood teachers of canning, gar- 
dening, and sewing. 

The New York exhibit was a noteworthy 
one, and occupied a prominent position. This 
comprised an infinite variety of manufac- 
tured goods, all from factories owned. by 
cclored men. There were also many exhibits 
from colored schools in New York and from 
individuals, 

Among other displays was a booth occu- 
pied by a negro poet from Charleston, South 
Carolina. He was surrounded:by thousands 
of post-cards, each bearing some poem, epi- 
gram, or motto of his composition. These, 
being largely of the “uplift” variety, sold 
readily to the crowds. The walls of one of 
the rest rooms were hung with portraits and 
paintings of a negro Indianapolis painter 
twenty-three years of age. 

At first an entrance fee of fifty cents was 
exacted at the Exposition gates, but later this 
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EXHIBIT OF SHAW UNIVERSITY 


fee was dispensed with, all visitors being 
allowed to come in free. Only a dime ad- 
mission was charged at the doors of the prin- 
cipal exhibit building. 

On Thursday, July 8, “White Folks” 
day was observed, many white citizens of 
Richmond and vicinity inspecting the Ex- 
position. 


In every way except financially the Negro 
Exposition will rank as a great success. Some 
one has aptly said that in its simplicity, prac- 
ticableness, and unique interest the Negro 
Exposition at Richmond was the most truly 
“American” exposition ever held in this coun- 
try since the Centennial at Philadelphia in 


1876. A prominent speaker at the Exposi- 
tion thus summed it up: 


This exposition, first of its kind in the history 
of the world, is a most splendid tribute to the 
courage, the strength, the perseverance, the in- 
domitability, and the versatility of the negro race. 
It signifies the achievements of marvellous things 
by a once downtrodden race wi:hin a short span 
of fifty years. It typifies the industry, the devel- 
opment, the advancement, and the indefatigability 
of the negro race, whose era seems just dawning. 
Another fifty years of such accomplishment as has 
characierized the negro race during the past fifty 
years, and the colored man will stand in his place 
in the sun, mentally, morally, industrially, social- 
ly, and financially, as well as physically, emanci- 
pated. 
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THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION AT ALBANY 


REVISING NEW YORK’S 
CONSTITUTION 


N the spring of 1914 
one-third of New 
York’s voters took part 
in a special election held 
to decide whether or not 
a convention should be 
called to propose a re- 
vision of the State Con- 
stitution: ‘By a very-small 
plurality the vote was in 
favor of such a conven- 
tion and at the ensuing 
fall -election delegates 
were chosen,—fifteen at 
large and 153 to repre- 
sent districts. 
The idea of a conven- 


tion had been favorably ~ 


considered. in 1912 by 
the progressive elements 
of all parties. In that 
year the State had given 
more attention to radi- 
cal reforms than ever 
before and it was well 
understood that some of 
those reforms, even if 








_ at large. 
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demanded by popular 
vote, could not be em- 
bodied in law without 
changes in the Constitu- 
tion. By 1914, however, 
there had come about 
one of those rapid shift- 
ings in politics for which 
New York is_ noted. 
The Republican party 
under standpat_leader- 
ship was again in con- 
trol, and the same vote 
which carried Governor 
Whitman into office 
elected a large majority 
of. the convention mem- 
bership, including, of 
course, all the delegates 
The so-called 
“radicals” in all parties 
were left virtually un- 
represented in the con- 
vention. The only out- 
come of the agitation 
begun by the progres- 
sives was the election of 
189 
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found in the provision of 
the existing constitution 
(of 1894), which makes a 
general revision permissible i 
when the people demand 
it by plurality vote. 

A visitor to the State 
Capitol at Albany | this 
midsummer, seeing the 
members’ seats in the As- 
sembly Chamber occupied, 
might easily be led to be- 
lieve that the State Legis- 
lature was holding an extra 
session. Moreover, if he 
chanced to be at all ac- 
quainted with the person- 
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GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM (LEFT), LOUIS MARSHALL (RIGHT) nel of recent legislatures, 
; CHAIRMEN OF THE COMMITTEES ON THE JUDICIARY AND THE BILL OF he would recognize among 
RIGHTS IN CONFERENCE the men seated at the mem- 





a group of delegates who 
professed no interest in 
such matters as the refer- 
endum, initiative, recall, 
or any of the other meas- 
ures advocated by the Pro- 
a) gressive or Socialist parties. 
Such an outcome may or 
may not be regarded as 
desirable, according to 
one’s point of view. This, 
at least, is true: The origi- 
nal reason for a convention 
became obsolete and the 
motive for attempting a 
revision of the State’s or- 


ganic law at this par ticular ©American Press Association, New York 
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bers’ desks not a few famil- 
iar faces,—these chiefly of 
State Senators rather than 
of <Assemblymen. The 
general impression that he 
is likely to receive is that 
the State’s lawmakers are 
on their good behavior and 
for some reason are clothed 
with rather more than their 
usual dignity. As for the 
presiding officer, few indeed 
have been the Speakers in 
the Assembly or Lieuten- 
ant-Governors in the Sen- 
ate with the personal bear- 
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REVISING NEW YORK’S CONSTITUTION 


Constitutional Convention to the 
State Legislature is by no means a 
fanciful one. Beyond question, the 
small group of leaders in the con- 
vention exceeds in brain force and 
weight of personal character the 
corresponding group in either branch 
of the legislature. The rank and 
file, however, are made up of nearly 
the same material in both bodies. 
As there are “$1500 members” in 
every legislature, so there are $1500 
delegates in this convention. At the 
same time there are delegates (and 
these are the men who are doing the 
actual work) who are making real 
sacrifices every day that they spend 
in Albany, and whose disinterested 
devotion to the public service is un- 
questioried even by the most cynical 
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least be spared the re- 
proach of ignorance as 
to “practical politics.” 
William Barnes, of Al- 
bany, has the important 
chairmanship of the 
Committee on Legisla- 
tive. Powers. Deter- 
mined that the “silk- 
stocking crowd” should 
be rebuked, two Tam- 
many districts in New 
York City sent up to 
Albany a pair of case- 
hardened delegates of 
the old-time Tammany 











ROBERT F. WAGNER JOHN G. SAXE ALFRED E. SMITH brand,—men who had 
THREE LEADING DEMOCRATIC DELEGATES been removed from 


and over-sophisticated Albany corre- 
spondent. 


POLITICIANS AMONG THE DELEGATES 


Every legislature has in its mem- 
bership a larger or smaller element 
of politicians who have learned “the 
game” in all its details and have 
played it successfully. Whatever we 
may think of these men’s fitness to 
make our laws, it must be conceded 
that the knowledge they have ac- 
quired of the practical workings of 
our politics is in itself a highly valu- 
able equipment for the lawmaker. 
Through the operation of our nomi- 
nating system a considerable number 
of these active party workers were 
chosen as delegates to this conven- 
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office under charges of gross corruption. But 
such instances were rare. 


A LAWYERS’ GATHERING 


Another point of resemblance between the 
convention and the legislature is the pre- 
dominance of lawyers in the membership in 
each. The profession that expounds and 
practises the law of the land is responsible, 
more than any other, for the making of that 
law. This is clearly demonstrated at Al- 
bany, where about 75 per cent. of the dele- 
gates are members of the bar. The average 
of ability and standing in the community is 
doubtless somewhat higher in the conven- 
tion than in the legislature. Certainly the 
standards of leadership are higher. 


‘THE REAL WORK IS DONE IN COMMITTEE 


The visitor might go wrong if he tried to 
judge of the convention’s activities and 
achievements by what he saw and heard in 
the daily session. The actual work that will 
count in the final result is done, not on the 
floor of the Assembly Chamber, but in the 
committee rooms. The debates in the public 
sessions form some indication of the drift of 
sentiment on particular questions among the 
delegates, but everybody knows that they 
have little to do with the actual solution of 
the convention’s knotty problems. In the 
committees that were appointed by President 
Root immediately after the convention or- 
ganized, all the amendments will be dis- 
cussed, and while the committee reports on 
particular amendments will be debated in 
public session, it was generally admitted at 
Albany last month that the convention would 
be guided in its vote, almost without excep- 
tion, by the decisions reached in committee. 


EXPERTS SERVING ON COMMITTEES 


The convention has thirty standing com- 
mittees, nearly all of which are headed by 
chairmen who, in almost every instance, have 
had practical experience, if not expert knowl- 
edge, of the subject-matter with which their 
respective committees have to do. ‘To name 
only a few of these committee chairmen, Mr. 
George W. Wickersham, former Attorney- 
General of the United States, of the Judi- 
ciary Committee; Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of War, of State Finances; 
Mr. Seth Low, former Mayor of New York, 
of Cities; President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, of Education; Mr. Charles M. 
Dow, of Conservation of Natural Resources; 
Mr. Martin Saxe, of the State Taxation 
Commission, of Taxation; Mr. Herbert Par- 
Aug.—5 


sons, of Industrial Interests and Relations; 
Senator Edgar T. Brackett, of the Legisla- 
ture, Organization, etc.; and Mr. John 
Lord O'Brian, of Rules, are all men who 
have special knowledge of the matters and 
interests assigned to their committees for 
consideration, and this list might be greatly 
extended. 


INTELLIGENT PUBLICITY: ITS VALUE 


While no one expects radical proposals, 
or even the discussion of such proposals, from 
this convention, it is natural enough that at- 
tempts on the part of ‘the interests” to dic- 
tate desired amendments should have been 
looked for by the public. The best safe- 
guard against such efforts is complete pub- 
licity, and through the long series of open 
committee hearings the convention has of- 
fered every facility for the interchange of 
facts and opinions between its committees 
and the people of the State. In the matter 
of informational equipment on the various 
subjects with which the delegates will have 
to deal, the fullest provision has been made. 
The documents compiled and published by 
the Constitutional Convention Commission, 
notably the bulletins of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, discuss and illustrate for 
the benefit of the delegates the principles and 
organization of the State Government in a 
masterly way. 

Something of the value of an intelligent 
committee as a defense of the constitution 
against the onslaughts of private interests is 
illustrated by the work of the Committee on 
Conservation of Natural Resources, under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. Charles M. 
Dow, for many years the head of the Board 
of Commissioners of the State Reservation at 
Niagara. Although this is the first constitu- 
tional convention in the history of New York 
that has attempted to cover this field, the 
data acquired by this committee, utilized as 
they will be in debate by several of the mem- 
bers who are among the leading delegates, 
will make so strong a showing that the ef- 
forts of lumbering companies to annul the 
restrictions in the present constitution on the 
control and use of the State forest lands are 
likely to prove wholly fruitless. Included in 
the membership of this committee are men 
who have given years of thought to the ways 
and means of protecting the forest and water 
resources of the Empire State. 


THE PROBABLE OUTCOME 


From these five months of hearings, in- 
quiries, debates, and compromises, what is 
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likely to emerge in September? Will it be 
in any sense a mew constitution? No one in 
or out of the convention, last month, would 
hazard such a forecast. In this connection, 
some New Yorkers may recall the fact that 
after the convention of 1894 had toiled a 
whole summer in the Albany heat and the 
product of its labors had been accepted by 
popular vote, the novelty was so soon out- 
worn that within a year people were asking 
what changes had really been made, after all. 
The Constitution of 1915 will probably fall 
as far short of revolution as did that of 1894. 
Some amendments, however, are sure to be 
adopted by the convention, whether they are 
accepted by the people or not. 


PROPOSED JUDICIARY AMENDMENTS 


The middle of July was reached before a 
single one of the proposed changes had been 
adopted in committee of the whole. The 
move to substitute an appointive for an elec- 
tive judiciary had many advocates in the 
legal profession and some among the dele- 
gates. Ex-President Taft, among others, ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee in 
support of this amendment. Yet it was ad- 
mitted that the up-State opposition to so 
marked a decrease in the number of elective 
officials, quite apart from the merits of the 
question, would probably be strong enough 
to defeat the measure on the floor of the 
convention. A plan to submit this to the 
voters as a distinct proposition, not as a part 
of the new constitution, was still considered. 

In order to bring about the more prompt 
consideration of cases in the Court of Ap- 
peals, there is a proposal before the Judiciary 
Committee to limit the number of appeals in 
civil cases. One other change that was vig- 
orously urged before that committee was a 
reduction in the exemption from jury duty, 
with discretion placed in the judges to deal 
with excuses from service. 


THE SHORT BALLOT AND THE BUDGET 


Of the nearly 700 amendments that have 
taken shape since the convention began its 
sessions in April, there are only three or 
four on which public interest has thus far 
concentrated to any noticeable degree. Fore- 
most among these is the Short Ballot, which 
is elucidated by Dr. Cleveland in the article 
that follows this. 

In close alliance with the Short Ballot 
program is the measure for budget reform, 
which is also advocated by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. This would give the 
initiation of budgets to the Governor, who 
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would then submit them to the legislature, 
which will have the power to reduce but not 
to raise items. ‘This proposal is a part of the 
general scheme for converting the State gov- 
ernment into a business organization with a 
common-sense distribution of powers, respon- 
sibilities, and duties. 

The Hon. Henry L. Stimson, chairman 
of the Committee on State Finances, Reve- 
nues, and Expenditures, has devoted much 
time and thought to the budget proposition, 
as have the other members of his committee, 
several of whom have had both legislative 
and administrative experience. It may be 
assumed that the amendments finally pro- 
posed by this committee will be the fruit 
of matured reasoning and open-minded 
study. 

Those who are dissatisfied with the present 
method of handling the State sinking funds 
and are asking for the adoption of a system 
of serial bonds have pointed out that the 
constitutional provisions regulating the cre- 
ation of the State debt are not sufficiently 
definite and they propose such amendments 
as will facilitate the issue of serial bonds and 
will prevent a lapse to unsafe management 
of the State’s finances. 


HOME RULE FOR CITIES 


The long campaign to secure for the cities 
of the State a greater measure of Home Rule 
seems now to have better chances of success 
than ever before. Interest in this reform is 
no longer confined to the metropolis, but 
most of the larger cities of the State are also 
concerned, since it has been shown that they 
too have suffered more or less from lack of 
local initiative. One of the chief arguments 
employed in the hearings before former 
Mayor Low’s Cities Committee was based 
on the need of relieving the legislature from 
the burden of detail imposed by the present 
method of conducting city government from 
Albany. The amendments that will proba- 
bly have the support of the Cities Committee, 
and in all likelihood will be adopted by the 
convention, will confer on cities nothing more 
than the initiation of measures to be acted 
on by the legislature. Nothing, it may be 
confidently asserted, will be proposed that 
will tend to impair the vital sovereignty of 
the State government. 

Such amendments as these, if adopted, will 
be the most important outcome of the sum- 
mer’s work at Albany. Whatever changes 
are made in the constitution as a whole will 
be confined to the field of administration. 

W. B. SHaw. 
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part of the improvement in city government for which’ the present municipal authorities of the i 
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preparing a critical and scientific conspectus of the existing structure of the government of the 
State of New York, for the use of the Constitutional Convention now in session at Albany. He 
is not merely a man who writes about reforming public business but the things he actually does | 








are even more important than the things he writes—THeE Epitor.] 


T is not a far cry from the common af- 

fairs of life to representative government. 
Men and women do not find it more diff- 
cult to follow the work of delegates at Al- 
bany than to follow the work of the commit- 
tee organizing a grange, or a club, or any 
ether codperative society. Government is 
thought of as the mutual enterprise of citi- 
zens organized to render common service at 
cost. Delegates are a committee selected by 
citizens to revise the charter of their mutual 
enterprise. Essentially, State government is 
as simple as any other corporation. ‘The dif- 
ferences in organization and method lie chief- 
ly in the greater volume of business and the 
greater variety of things which citizens of 
the State wish to have the government do for 
them. 

The size of a State’s business does not 
make it essentially different from that of a 
much smaller enterprise or more difficult for 
the average citizen to comprehend in its 
broad relations. It only makes it more im- 
portant that attention be given to methods 
of supervision and control. Directly or in- 
directly, each citizen must furnish a share 
of the joint capital required to carry on the 
business of the State; directly or indirectly, 
each must pay his ratable part of the cost of 
what is spent for the common good. Each 
citizen, therefore, is vitally interested in the 
proposed charter amendments—especially in 
those that have to do with management. 


PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT COMMONLY 
ACCEPTED 


Simply stated, the principles governing the 
management that should be incorporated in 
charters, whether public or private, are these: 

1. That the management of any 


joint enterprise shall be for the benefit 

of all persons concerned. 

2. That the funds and properties 
shall be held and used as a trust. 

3. That officers are servants and, 
therefore, provision should be made so 
that they will at all times be responsive 
to the wishes of a majority, and will be 
held responsible for their acts. 

4. That as a means of enforcing re- 
sponsiveness and responsibility the char- 
ter or the constitution must provide for 
three things: 

First. An executive, who will be held 
to account for getting things done. 

Second. A board, or body of repre- 
sentatives who will meet from time to 
time to review the acts and proposals of 
the executive, to raise questions, and to 
reach decisions in matters of financial 
and other policy requiring deliberation. 

Third. Voters, or persons who are 
charged with responsibility for express- 
ing the will of the beneficiaries of the 
trust in selecting officers and in settling 
controversies as they arise between the 
executive and the board, or between 
members of the board themselves. 

If this statement of the principles govern- 
ing management which should be incorpo- 
rated in a charter or constitution were made 
to any group of citizens it would be accepted 
without discussion. Every man and woman 
would say: “This is what is done in all of 
our joint enterprises. When we organize a 
company we always think of the manager as 
our servant; we always assume that he will 
carry on our business as a trust. We always 
draw our charters in the thought that there 
will be an executive who is to be held to ac- 
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count for management and that he will run 
the business according to the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the members.” 

The election of a representative body or 
board is the means which we always provide 
for holding the manager to account. ‘The 
chief business of the representative body is to 
review the acts and the proposals of those 
who administer—to approve or disapprove 
of them and, in case of a disapproval, to 
make their reasons known. If every repre- 
sentative supports the executive in what he 
has done and in what he proposes to do, then 
everyone feels sure that the business is being 
done well; but if ‘‘opposition” is developed 
at a meeting of the representative board, 
then we want to know what the discussion is 
about in order that we may take matters into 
our own hands to the extent of deciding 
which side of the controversy we will sup- 
port—whether we will stand back of those 
who are “for” the present management, or 
with those who are “against” it. This is a 
very simple method and it has been very ef- 
fectively used in all our joint undertakings— 
whether a church, a club or a profit-sharing 
enterprise—to make those who manage the 
business responsive and responsible to the 
members. 


ESSENTIAL DEFECTS IN THE PRESENT CON- 
STITUTION 


The striking fact about the present State 
constitution of New York is that, in draft- 
ing it, every one of these accepted principles 
of management have been violated. We are 
told by way of justification that delegates 
were afraid to give to citizens the right to 
select some one who will be held to account 
for getting things done—that they are afraid 
he would abuse his power. We are also told 
that they were afraid to give the represent- 
ative body the usual power of control. In- 
stead of making the Governor responsible 
for doing things and the legislature respon- 
sible for reviewing what he has done and 
what he proposes to do—for approving or 
disapproving—we have taken away from the 
Governor nearly all the initiative and set 
him up as a check on the legislature. While 
these governing principles were discussed in 
convention as if they were vital, in so far as 
expression is given in the constitution itself 
they are mere platitudes; such words as “‘ex- 
ecutive” are used in the draft in only a figu- 
rative sense. The constitution in 1894 when 
carefully read discloses these facts: 

1. While the Governor is said to be 

“vested” with “the executive power” in 

one paragraph of the constitution, he is 
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specifically deprived of every direct 
means of exercising this power in an- 
other. 

2. While the representative body is 
given power to decide what is to be done 
and what funds are to be provided, such 
conditions and limitations are attached 
to the exercise of these powers as to make 
them ineffective as agents for locating 
and enforcing responsibility,— instead of 
representatives being made the watch- 
dogs of the treasury they have been con- 
stituted irresponsible dispensing agents 
who arrive at decisions through methods 
of “‘log-rolling” and what has come to 
be known as “invisible government.” 

3. The Governor is directed annually 
to tell the legislature what is the condi- 
tion of the State, but is not provided 
with the means for knowing the facts or 
keeping representatives and the people 
advised about what is going on. 

4. There is not only no provision for 
official leadership in the management, 
but the constitution has been carefully 
framed so that the only leadership possi- 
ble is that of an unofficial, irresponsible 
“boss.” 

5. No provision is made in the con- 
stitution for having issues raised be- 
tween the executive and members of the 
legislature in such manner that they 
may be voted on as “executive” meas- 
ures, and, if not supported by a major- 
ity, submitted to the people at a regular 
or special election called for the purpose. 

6. Neo provision is made for the 
prompt dismissal of persons who are 
found to be out of harmony with the 
majority or for unfaithful pre-election 
pledges; no provision is made for the 
prompt retirement of an executive who 
does not retain the support of the ma- 
jority of the representative body. 

7. Citizens vote, but they must vote 
in such geographical units and under 
such conditions as to make it impossible 
for them to express opinion of a State- 
wide constitution, on questions of policy, 
or in the choice of officers, the result 
being the ‘“gerrymander” for the defeat 
of the popular will. 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION A REFLECTION 
ON PUBLIC INTELLIGENCE 


If a charter built on these lines were 
brought before a group of citizens, as incor- 
porators, in this or any other State, it would 
be rejected. Furthermore, it would be re- 
sented as a reflection on their intelligence. 
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Yet, this is essentially the constitution under 
which citizens of the State of New York are 
now incorporated, and pursuant to which 
officers are required to carry on public busi- 
ness. The result is as might be expected,— 
irresponsive and irresponsible government. 
The history of the last one hundred years 
has been one gradual degeneration of the rep- 
resentative system. 


RELATION OF THE EXECUTIVE TO THE LEG- 
ISLATURE 


The disregard which has been shown for 
commonly accepted essentials to responsive 
and _ responsible government shows _ itself 
clearly in the relation of the executive to the 
legislature. Annually a representative body 
meets but the executive does not meet with 
it. Why is he not there? Because the con- 
stitution forbids. Instead of attending the 
business meetings of a representative board 
of control, he is required at the opening of 
the legislative session to deliver a general lec- 
ture to the members; then he retires never to 
appear again during the session for fear “he 
may influence the vote.” Not only is he not 
allowed to meet with them to tell them what 
has been done since the last meeting, but he 
is not permitted to go before members to 
answer questions when raised by them about 
what has taken place or to lay before them 
plans for new work. In fact, he is told that 
if members want to know anything about the 
business in hand they will appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate. Imagine a business con- 
cern of any kind being run in this fashion. 
The first instinct of a business man on a 
board would be to ask that the executive 
come before the annual meeting. In fact, 
nothing but short-sighted action could be 
taken without him. The fear of the abuse 
of power has been the cause both of incom- 
petence and irresponsibility on the part of 
members of the legislature as well as the Gov- 
ernor. Instead of providing for official lead- 
ership and then working out an effective 
means of control through which responsibil- 
ity may be enforced, the whole drift of the 
past century has been toward unofficial and 
irresponsible leadership, curbing legislative 
action, and creating an unrepresentative gov- 
ernment. 


RELATION OF THE EXECUTIVE TO THE AD- 
MINISTRATION 


To support this conclusion it is necessary 
to advert to only two results of the dissipa- 
tion of executive power, namely: (1) ill- 
adapted administrative laws,—the creation 


of uncorrelated departments and offices for 
rendering service, (2) the passing of laws 
governing appointments and removals, the re- 
sult of which is to make discipline impossible. 

A graphic picture of the lack of correla- 
tion of departments and offices and the more 
or less shadowy lines of administrative irre- 
sponsibility as they exist under these laws is 
revealed by the most cursory examination 
of the State government. ‘There are 140 
of these divisions that have administrative 
duties to perform. These are quite iso- 
lated except insofar as contact is provide! 
through the Governor,—a contact which is 
quite remote. The departments, commis- 
sions, and offices handling public works func- 
tions, for example, include the following: 
two commissions: a Highway Department; 
a Department of Public Works to handle 
canal operation; an office of the State En- 
gineer carrying on canal construction; an 
office of State Architect; Trustees of Public 
buildings; Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission; the Bronx Parkway Commission; 
and, in part of its activities, the Conserva- 
tion Department. What could be less con- 
ducive to the making of a consistent, intelli- 
gent plan of public works than the creation 
of a lot of unrelated and uncorrelated off- 
cial responsibilities within this field of public 
service, with little or no means provided for 
having common problems considered from 
every angle of interest to the managers and 
the public before the plan is taken up with 
the Governor for his approval? Any ap- 
proval by the chief executive under such cir- 
cumstances must be on snap judgment. 
Nothing could be more conducive to waste- 
ful expenditure of public funds than to have 
each of these 140 different administrative di- 
visions dealing directly with committees of 
the legislature composed of persons who have 
no responsibility except to their local con- 
stituencies. 

But lack of codérdination of work is not 
all that the Governor must contend with. 
Appointment by the Governor is only one of 
the sixteen different methods prescribed by 
the legislature; only two of his direct ap- 
pointees have administrative duties of any 
considerable importance. There are eight 
methods provided by law for removal, and 
these in a few instances follow the line of ap- 
pointment. Let the head of big business ask 
himself what would have been the possibili- 
ties of his success as a manager if he had been 
required to work under conditions such as 
these in discharging responsibility for direct- 
ing activities, the cost of which is fifty mil- 
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lion dollars a year and which requires the 
regular services of more than twenty thou- 
sand regular employees. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 


Between April 6 and June 18, 690 amend- 
ments to the constitution had been proposed 
by delegates to the convention. In so far as 
these have to do with matters of organiza- 
tion for management, there are two general 
types. Either they provide for increasing 
powers and responsibility of the Governor, or 
they aim to carry to greater extremes the 
dissipation of executive power. 


“SHORT BALLOT” BILLS 


There are nine amendments the purpose 
of which is to centralize and definitize execu- 
tive responsibility. Six of these may be des- 
ignated as “Short-Ballot” bills: i.e., they are 
framed on the theory that by providing for 
the election of a single executive and for the 
appointment of all heads of departments and 
administrative officers, the readjustment of 
executive power may be left to take care of 
itself. In these six bills no attempt is made 
to establish the machinery with which pub- 
lic business is to be administered. ‘There are 
three proposals, however, the purpose of 
which is to provide the general structure for 
management. Of these the Bernstein amend- 
ment simply enumerates thirteen executive 
officers to be appointed by the Governor. 
The Smith amendment makes it the duty of 
the legislature to create eight departments, 
specifying in general terms what shall be the 
functions performed by each. In prescribing 
the work of these departments, however, a 
large portion of the state’s activities have 
been left out of account and in other parts 
the proposed amendment would associate cer- 
tain activities that are antagonistic. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


The only amendment which takes cogni- 
zance of all of the activities at present per- 
formed by the State as well as those which 
may hereafter be added, and which attempts 
to correlate work of similar kind under a 
single executive, was introduced by Senator 
John G. Saxe. This amendment would set 
up eleven subdivisions of the executive 
branch, each of which would be under an 
appointee of the Governor, who for purposes 
of management would act as vice-governor, 
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all of these heads of executive divisions con- 
stituting an executive council or cabinet. Be- 
sides this the Governor is given certain in- 
dependent or central machinery of adminis- 
tration to be grouped in an executive depart- 
ment and would also be provided with a staff 
“bureau of administration” which would be 
freed from routine duties to enable the Gov- 
ernor to obtain independent contact with and 
report on the several divisions of the service. 
Aside from the department of audit, at the 
head of which would be the State Comp- 
troller, and the department of law at the 
head of which would be the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the following divisions of the executive 
branch would be established: the Treasury, ’ 
which would include all finance and trust 
functions; civil service; agriculture and in- 
dustry; public works; charities and correc- 
tions; health and safety; industrial relations; 
public utilities; banking and insurance; state 
militia. 

In drafting the Saxe amendment the short- 
ballot principle was departed from to the 
extent that the Comptroller and the Attor- 
ney-General are both made elective officers. 
This was done largely for purposes of expe- 
diency, it being thought that it was much 
more important at the present time to estab- 
lish the machinery necessary to effective man- 
agement than to insist on reduction of the 
ticket to be elected to a single officer. 


PROPOSALS WHICH DEAL WITH DEPART- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATION 


There cre several hundred amendments 
proposed which deal with detached subjects 
of departmental organization, powers, and 
duties. A large part of these, however, pro- 
ceed on the theory that there will be next to 
no central executive responsibility. Back of 
each of these bills is one or more citizen 
agency interested in a particular kind of pub- 
lic activity. Reasoning from what has been 
to what is desired, these highly specialized 
groups of citizens are urging a further dissi- 
pation of executive power. Such proposals, 
however, are at variance both with the 
“short-ballot” principle, as they are also with 
the provisions of the Saxe bill which under- 
takes to establish an effective machinery for 
central executive control. They are at vari- 
ance with the “short-ballot” principle, in 
that the election of a single executive who is 
without power would be nothing short of a 
farce; they are at variance with any proposal 
for increasing the efficiency of the executive. 




















A YEAR OF COTTON AND 
OTHER SOUTHERN CROPS 


BY EDWARD INGLE 
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Record of Baltimore, and an authority upon the production and manufacture of cotton and the 
industrial progress of the South. It may be remarked incidentally that Mr. Ingle was one of the 
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associated as fellow-students with President Wilson—Tue Epiror.] 


NTERING upon a new cotton year, the 
cotton-growing States of the South have 
behind them a_ twelve-months’ experience 
unequalled in their history. Its outcome, now 
fairly manifest, might well have been deemed 
impossible in August, 1914, in the light of 
dominant facts of that time. 
One year ago the population of the South- 
ern cotton belt faced— 


Exports of cotton goods exceeding im- 
ports for the first time in several years 
and reflecting a temporary activity in 
special lines of textiles consequent upon 
the war. 

Decided impetus given to the move- 
ment for diversification in agriculture 
taking direction especially toward the 
raising of home supplies for man and 


The largest crop of cotton ever raised 
in this country,—16,135,000 bales aver- 
aging 500 pounds each. This was 
1,979,999 bales more than the crop of 
1913 and 442,000 bales more than the 
crop of 1911, the previous record- 
breaker. 

Possibility of no market or of a much 
restricted market in six European coun- 
tries usually buying about 59 per cent. 
of the crop. 

Dullness in the cotton-goods trade 
antedating and independent of the for- 
eign war. 

The inference at the moment was that 
the annual return to the cotton-growers 
would be cut in half. 


Now, at the end of the commercial year, 
the South finds— 


Instead of only $450,000,000, nearer 
$600,000,000 received for its lint cot- 
ton, representing, to be sure, $280,000,- 
000 or $290,000,000 less than the value 
of the 1913 crop, but an actual loss to 
the growers,—the difference between the 
cost of making the crop and the amount 
of money received for it,—of $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000 instead of $200,- 
000,000 to $225,000,000. 

Approximately 15,000,000 bales mar- 
keted, of which more than 8,000,000 
bales were exported, and a carry-over 
of less than 3,000,000 bales instead of 
more than 4,000,000 bales. 


beast. 

Gradual veering from an exaggerated 
credit system toward. a cash basis of 
operations, with living within one’s in- 
come precedent to productive purchas- 
ing. 

Determination to strengthen the facil- 
ities of standard warehouses as a means 
of financing the cotton crop. 


RESUMING NORMAL CONDITIONS 


The marketing of the crop at home and 
abroad, accomplishing such ends and en- 
couraging such purposes, was fraught with 
many difficulties. Domestic cotton mills, 
still interested in stocks of goods made of 12- 
cent or 13-cent cotton, were naturally ap- 
prehensive of the effect upon their markets 
of the knowledge that an enormous quantity 
of raw cotton could be bought at a much 
lower price. At the same time, when they 
sought to buy the raw material after a few 
weeks of halting, they were embarrassed by 
the holding of it for 10 cents a pound, the 
price arbitrarily fixed under the “buy-a-bale” 
auspices. 

Complaint was made as late as December, 
for instance, that the mills in the textile 
center of South Carolina had been obliged to 
send more than $1,000,000 into Georgia and 
Alabama for cotton at higher prices than 
those prevailing in the legitimate markets be- 
cause near-by growers were holding their 


crop for even higher prices. Aside from the 
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interruption by war, foreign mills were over- 
stocked with goods for markets below their 
normal consumptive condition. With re- 
sumption of the export movement came re- 
vival in domestic buying, and by the early 
spring of this year mills of the Unitcd States 
had approached their usual volume of tak- 
ings. 

Recovery induced .by foreign buying was 
marked by interesting stages. In the first 
three months of the commercial year begin- 
ing with August 9,829,000 bales of the 
American crop were ginned,—an increase 
over the beginning of the like period in 1913 
of 996,000 bales. But only 2,719,000 bales 
came to market,—a decrease of 2,323,000 
bales. ‘This exhibit, based upon the report 
of Col. Henry G. Hester, secretary of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the Southern 
statistical authority on cotton, and the report 
of the Census Bureau, was a result of a com- 
bination of the closing of the exchanges, quite 
general holding of their cotton by growers, 
and the demoralization in shipping. There 
was a decided spurt in November, 1914, with 
2,468,000 bales coming into sight and an ex- 
pansion in exports, and the first five months 


of the commercial year showed 14,448,000 


bales, or 89 per cent. of the crop ginned, 
7,836,000 bales marketed, and 2,479,000 
bales (2,845,000 bales fewer than in the 
August-November period of 1913), exported. 


Meanwhile, farm prices for cotton had 
ranged from 6.3 cents or less to 7.5 cents or 
more a pound. 

But between January and April, the next 
four months inclusive, 4,700,000 bales were 
exported, American spinners bought more 
freely, and, under such impulses adding from 
$8 to $12 to the value of the bale at the 
farm, 6,352,000 bales were brought to mar- 
ket. Within the next two months the exports 
passed beyond the 8,000,000-bales mark, the 
total movement to market approached the 
15,000,000-bales mark and the takings by 
mills of the United States reached a point 
indicating a probability of a total for the com- 
mercial year greater than 6,000,000 bales. In 
the ten months, August, 1914, to May, 1915, 
inclusive, the exports were 7,977,000 bales,— 
only 732,000 bales fewer than in the ten 
months of 1913-14. May, 1915, exports were 
more than twice as great as those of May, 
1914,—a situation radically different from 
that of August, 1914, when only 21,000 
bales had been exported, as against 236,000 
bales in August, 1913. 

By July 1, when the National Department 
of Agriculture issued its preliminary estimate 





of the acreage planted to cotton this year, less 
than 3,000,000 bales of the 1914 growth and . 
the carry-over from 1913 crop were still to 
be marketed. ‘The estimate showed a total 
area under cultivation in cotton of 31,535,- 
000 acres, 5,871,000 acres fewer than the 
area planted in 1914 and 5,297,000 acres 
fewer than the area picked in that year. 


DECREASED ACREAGE 


This decrease indicates, under conditions 
identical with those of 1914, a crop of 13,- 
600,000 bales. But the crop of 1915 is in 
some respects a cheap crop, as it has been 
styled. The cotton belt cut this year its usual 
fertilizer bill of $85,000,000 by probably 
$30,000,000, according to the calculation of 
a representative of one of the leading fertili- 
zer manufacturing corporations of the South. 
Effect of the reduction in the quantity of 
fertilizer used by some growers and of its 
elimination by others is still to be demon- 
strated. But it is reasonable to believe that 
it will appear in a crop within the measure 
of 13,000,000 bales. Such a crop may not 
meet the hope of 1914 for a reduction of 
acreage by from 30 to 45 per cent. That 
hope minimized the fact that 1,700,000 per- 
sons cannot learn a much-needed lesson in 
the short space of six months. However, 
such a crop it is within the expectation of 
of careful students of all phases of the cotton 
problem. 


INCREASE IN GRAIN ACREAGE 


Particularly is this so when are considered 
the efforts for diversification reflected in the 
coincidence of a reduction of 5,836,000 acres 
in the area planted to cotton in the eleven 
States, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, 
that grow 99 per cent. of the American crop 
and an increase of 1,812,000 acres in the 
area sown to wheat and of 1,903,000 acres 
in the area sown to oats in those States in the 
fall of 1914,—a total of 3,715,000 acres ad- 
ded to the grain-growing area. The signi- 
ficance of this becomes greater when it is seen 
that, while the cotton acreage reduction 
amounted to 16 per cent., the increase in 
wheat acreage was 33 per cent. and in oats 
acreage, 102 per cent. The accompanying 
table, comparing by States in the cotton belt 
the reduction in cotton acreage in 1915 with 
the increase in the acreage sown to wheat and 
oats, indicates the extent to which these two 
grain crops were substituted for cotton dur- 
ing the year. 
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Increase in Area 
planted in oats 
Fall of 1914 


Acres Per ct. 
258,000 116 
154,000 
20,000 
328,000 
94,000 
156,000 
98,000 
44,000 
336,000 
124,000 
291,000 


Reduction in Area : 
planted in cotton planted in wheat 
Fall of 1914 
Per ct. 
185 
44 


Spring of 1915 
Acres Per ct. 
693,000 17 
357,000 14 

22,000 9 
$26,000 15- 
201,000 15 
372,000 12 

. 247,000 16 
818,000 28 
491,000 17 

. 122,000 13 

Tex. 1,687,000 14 


Acres 


145,000 
228,000 


Total 5,836,000 16 1,812,000 33 1,903,000 

In only three of these States was the in- 
crease in this grain acreage greater than the 
decrease in cotton acreage, the favorable 
balances being 321,000 acres in North Caro- 
lina, 9,000 in South Carolina and 147,000 in 
Tennessee. Oklahoma, which made the 
greatest percentage of decrease in cotton 
acreage, increased its wheat and oats acreage 
by 559,000 acres, and Texas, which made the 
greatest actual decrease in cotton acreage, 
added 519,000 acres to its wheat and oats. 

Four States west of the Mississippi,—Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas,— 
that raised 45 per cent. of the 1914 crop, 
show 52 per cent. of the cotton acreage re- 
duction, 44 per cent. of the wheat acreage in- 
crease and 30 per cent. of the oats acreage in- 
crease. ‘Twenty-seven per cent. of the cotton 
acreage reduction was in the four Atlantic 
coast States, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, and these States had 
44 per cent. of the increase in wheat acreage 
and 41 per cent. of the increase in oats. 

Fifty-four per cent. of the farmers in the 
four trans-Mississippi States are tenants, com- 
paring with 26 per cent. in Florida, 66 per 
cent. in Georgia, 42 per cent. in North Caro- 
lina, and 63 per cent. in South Carolina. 
There is little in this statisticab exhibit sug- 
gesting what class of farmers turned this year 
from cotton to wheat and oats. It is fair, 
though, to reason that the tendency to do so 
was weakest among the tenant class, occupy- 
ing lands in sections hardly suitable for 
economic wheat-growing, or unused to any 
main crop other than cotton, and that the re- 
duction in cotton acreage is to be accounted 
for in part by the planting of no crop. 

For a reduction of cotton acreage practical 
experience of independent growers with low 
prices or with the ravages of the boll-weevil 
has much more influence than preachments 
about the advantages of diversification in 
money crops or of home-raised foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs. What one’s neighbors are likely 
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to do and the comparative helplessness of 
hundreds of thousands of tenants bound to 
the expanded credit system are indeterminate 
factors in any study of the cotton problem. 

High prices for wheat and oats under 
heavy buying for foreign lands were effective 
for an expansion last fall in the grain acreage 
in the cotton belt. Seasonal conditions, 
especially in the wheat belt proper of the 
South, brought it to pass that, in spite of in- 
creased acreage, the indicated wheat crop of 
1915 in the whole South is only 420,000 
bushels greater than in 1914. But in the 
eleven States of the cotton belt the increase 
of 10,657,000 bushels more than overcomes 
the decrease of 10,238,000 bushels in the 
other five States, and the eleven cotton States 
contribute 42,201,000 bushels to the ag- 
gregate increase of 51,071,000 bushels in the 
oat crop of the South. Even a price for these 
grains less than that of last fall and winter 
is hardly likely to give a set-back to this form 
of agricultural diversification. 

Furthermore, the advantage of making 
home supplies was emphasized by the ex- 
perience of the year reinforced by the advice 
of experts having wide range of observation. 
The National Department of Agriculture 
showed, for instance, that eleven Southern 
States, which in 1913 raised corn, wheat, oats 
and hay to the value of $630,000,000, buy 
annually from points outside their borders 
$203,000,000 worth of such products, includ- 
ing flour. E. J. Watson, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture of South Carolina, presented 
figures of an aggregate of $86,309,000 spent 
for agricultural products brought into the 
State, although all of them can be raised 
within the State, an amount of money, to- 
gether with other millions spent likewise for 
horses, mules, fruits and vegetables, nearly 
equal to the $103,000,000 value of the State’s 
crop of cotton and seed in 1913. 


Brought into South Carolina in One Year 
Canned goods $13,937,282 
10,851,919 
10,677,071 
CNENMORE TS ClO st oo oie isos one vecaceaas: 10,160,693 


Mixed feed 
Eggs 
Cabbages 
Potatoes 


Onions 250,000 


duwtbawateon ——— 








DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


On the other hand, the possibilities in di- 
versification were exemplified in a statement 
by E. O. Bruner, Commissioner of the 
Louisiana Department of Agriculture, giving 
as $84,290,825 the value of a score among 
the varied farm products of the State in 
1914. 

One Year’s Farm Production in Louisiana 
Corn, 30,808,005 bushels............. $20,027,835 


Sugar, 409,091,487 pounds........... 16,550,830 
Cotton, 438-360) “Dales. 6. 66:0 issicie ceo’ 15,417,090 
Rough rice, 502,308,920 pounds....... 11,074,344 
Cottonseed ...0..66. Rat aWtinw sisal ave 5,000,000 
BERY, 528004 CRONB oi 035 5:46:52 s esha 3,344,120 
Sweet potatoes, 5,224,355 bushels.... 2,696,621 
Syrup, 96,070 barrels. ........+.se00- 1,735,148 
Milk, 5,190,300 gallons.............. 1,540,300 
Molasses, 298,225 barrels............ 1,461,962 


Strawberries, 1482 carloads.......... 1,214,600 
Oats, 1,907,094 bushels............0.. 

Irish potatoes, 1,312,150 bushels...... 919,042 
Cattle, 1059 carloads................ 675,725 
Vegetables, 1753 carloads............ 596,812 
Cantied 6008 .:066.c06a his wssermawrens 446,200 
Peanuts, 347,910 bushels............. 325,619 





Oranges, 185,400 boxes.............. 133,500 
Tobacco, 220,000 pounds............. 55,000 
BIOs, 69" CaviOags 6/6665 see baaieawdees 39,956 

Al naprascimenioureeaesioe ss sacle $84,290,825 


In addition, large quantities of poultry, eggs, 
honey, butter, home-canned fruits and vegetables 
and other products used at home or sold. 


In Louisiana 500 silos were built in 1914, 
—a token that the lesson in diversification 
taught a few years previously by the boll- 
weevil is being applied in the same way as in 
Texas. A packing-plant and a grist mill at 
Natchez, Miss., are complements to stock- 
feeding and grain-raising in its section, with 
the inevitable greater attention paid to hay, 
peas, potatoes, syrup, and vegetables as money 
crops, while in parts of Alabama more 
thought is given to alfalfa than to cotton. 
Beginning of operations by a meat-packing 
establishment at Moultrie helped to save the 
day for farmers in that section of Georgia 
by making a market for their cattle and hogs. 
In another section of the State the farmers 
had cash from the sale of cane and syrup, 
beef-cattle and hogs with which to meet their 
Fall obligations and were able to hold their 
cotton for January and February prices. 
Multiplication of instances of this kind is 
the surest hope for the policy of “‘living at 
home,” the most direct means for the solution 
of the perplexing problem of the cotton crop. 


COOPERATIVE WAREHOUSES 


Independence of the farmer thereby 
promised will be strengthened by provision 
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for adequate warehouse facilities for the 
staple. These have been urged with more 
or less vigor and with some degree of 
practical results for ten years. Individual 
mills have made a success of a system of 
thus financing their purchases of raw cotton 
needed by them, here and there at important 
concentrating points commercial warehouses 
have found profit and growers, themselves, 
have established codperative warehouses. 
South Carolina is essaying a State system and 
at New Orleans a somewhat similar public 
enterprise will soon be in operation. About 
the most comprehensive plan advanced in this 
domain was that considered seriously in the 
early spring of 1914. It looked to the forma- 
tion of a codperative or corporate body 
capitalized sufficiently to operate a chain of 
warehouses, utilizing existing facilities and 
enlarging them and providing standard re- 
quirements that would make possible the is- 
suance of warehouse receipts and certification 
of them by banking interests of a standing 
guaranteeing the integrity and the quality of 
the collateral represented by the receipts so 
as to make them unquestionably acceptable in 
any money market. This plan was designed 
to embrace in its operations farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, transportation agencies, and 
textile manufacturers. It contained many 
attractive elements. But the difficulty of 
reaching a plane of action appealing uniform- 
ly to the diversity of interests represented, 
added to the general business depression that 
developed about that time, left the plan in 
abeyance. 

Necessities of the past year have directed 
attention again to the standard warehouse 
plan. In the cotton belt there is an estimated 
storage capacity, including the warehouses 
of cotton mills, factors and private in- 
dividuals, for 14,700,000 bales of cotton. Of 
the aggregate, capacity, to be used with a 
sense of security, for probably 9,000,000 
bales is accessible for the great body of grow- 
ers, but the warehouses that will meet the 
standards called for in any plan of conserva- 
tive and reasonable financing of surplus cot- 
ton will store, it has been estimated, hardly 
as much as 5,000,000 bales. ‘The emergency 
of 1914-15, still pressing, proved what hold- 
ing of cotton may accomplish for the grow- 
ers. Such holding under an adequate ware- 
house system, giving the means for financial 
operations with cotton warehouse receipts as 
collateral, will be a fend against any such 
clogging of the wheels of business as hap- 
pened in the past fall and winter. Interest of 
the Federal Reserve Board in the subject, 
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taking the form of.a full survey of the situa- 
tion with suggestion of the possibility of co- 
operation by the banks for a gradual market- 
ing, by means of the warehouse system, of 
the coming crop, is in itself calculated to ad- 
vance the idea of cotton bonded warehouses 
and to be a stabilizer of the market as the 
new crop comes forward. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


With a supply of cotton about 2,000,000 
bales less than that of the past year in 
prospect, the Southern cotton belt fronts a 
European situation more acute, perhaps, than 
that of August 1, 1914, but having now the 


quality of certainty in one direction that it. 


did not then have. More foreign buyers of 
Southern cotton are at war, but it is obvious 
that a considerable quantity of cotton that 
otherwise would not have been sold because 
of partial or complete paralysis of mill opera- 
tions in Europe has been bought for use in 
the manufacture of explosives or of other 
articles of wholesale demand in war. Cessa- 
tion from that use in the ending of the war 
will tend to revive the normal demand, if 
not to increase it. 

Other facts reduce the weight of considera- 
tions grounded in the war. There have been 
other years of lean prices. Between 1891 
and 1899 the average annual price per pound, 
New York, for middling uplands fell from 
9.03 cents to 6 cents a pound, the 11,275,000 
bales, with the seed, of the commercial crop 
of 1898-99 brought $166,000,000 less than 
the $486,000,000 paid for the crop of 8,653,- 
000 bales of 1890-91 and the average annual 
value per bale, with seed, in the nine years 
was only $41.29 in an aggregate value of 
$3,313,000,000 for 80,230,000 bales. 

On the other hand, in the nine years, 1906- 
14, the average annual price per pound was 
in no year less than 10 cents, and the ag- 































gregate value of 117,878,000 bales of the 
nine crops, with seed, was $8,033,000,000, 
or an average of $68.14 per bale. Nearly 
$900,000,000 a year brought into the cotton 
belt in payment for the cotton crop was a 
decided contribution, direct and indirect, to 
the increase in the tangible wealth of the 
eleven States at the average rate of about 
$1,983,000,000 a year, the census estimate 
of the true value of property in those States 
showing an increase between 1904 and 1912 
from $11,551,762,000 to $27,417,937,000. 
Of the aggregate in the latter year $14,913,- 
459,000, or nearly 55 per cent., represented 
the value of real estate and improvements, 
live stock and farm machinery. 

Again, it is well to bear in mind the 
volume of total production in the eleven 
States compared with cotton production. In 
1913 the value of the agricultural production 
was not less than $2,700,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000,000 represented cotton and its 
seed, the value of the mineral output was 
$218,000,000 and the value of forest products 
was $436,000,000, a total value of primary 
products of $3,354,000,000, while the value 
of manufactures into which such products 
entered was not less than $1,900,000,000. 
Of this total $5,154,000,000 value of primary 
and ultimate products the value of cotton and 
its seed was less than 20 per cent. 

One year of loss on the cotton crop cannot 
overcome the material benefits of conditions 
increasing in ten years property values by 
nearly $20,000,000,000. Nor can it weaken 
essentially ability to produce in normal years 
nearly $5,300,000,000 in values based upon 
natural resources in minerals, with coal un- 
derlying 22,362,000 acres in seven States of 
the eleven, in forests covering 205,000,000 
acres and in farms embracing 293,000,000 
acres, of which only 116,120,000 are at 
present improved. 


























THE COST OF A YEAR OF WAR 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


E first wonder, as neutrals, how the 
bruised soul of a nation can go on 
enduring the punishment of the war and then 
we are amazed at the ability to stand up un- 
der the cost of it. At what point does ex- 
haustion begin to show, we ask? At the end 
of a year of struggle are there signs of finan- 
cial weakness in Europe great enough to be 
an early factor in terminating the war? 

Financing the great war is not so much 
of a mystery as it seems. Whenever an in- 
dividual or a country has to have, or wants, 
some expensive undertaking or object, it usu- 
ally finds the means to obtain it. ‘The proc- 
ess is not always a wise one or based on 
sound economics, though carried out to its 
desired conclusion. An_ individual, fairly 
thrifty all his life, suddenly forms a passion 
for an automobile. ‘This he cannot afford, 
except as he sacrifices part of his savings to 
possess it. Its running cost takes too much 
from an already small income. Its purchase 
price displaces some of a previous investment. 
The first car is usually followed by a more 
expensive one and by more displacement of 
investment, frequently a mortgage on prop- 
erty or on chattels. Financing this luxury is 
no longer a mystery, but it has become a seri- 
ous economic problem for future generations 
to solve and to bear. 

Some such program as this is now being 
carried out by a majority of the European 
countries at war.: For nearly a year they 
have been paying the expenses of armies and 
navies from the liquid savings of two or 
more generations. Now they have reached 
a point where the displacement of fixed capi- 
tal is necessary in order to pay their way 
across a blood-drenched continent. Each 
time they borrow they must sell or hypothe- 
cate the equivalent in securities, lands, com- 
mercial credits, or what not, and even for- 
mer war loans are being used as collateral 
for new ones. ‘Thus the process of pyramid- 
ing debt goes on and no one can now esti- 
mate the scope of it. 

Speaking in the British House of Lords 
early in July, Viscount Middleton urged 
greater restriction of civil expenditures in 
view of the high cost of the war. If peace 
should be declared by March 31, 1916, he 
estimated the national debt at $6,460,000,000 
and a deficit in interest charges alone, on the 
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basis of present taxation, of $70,000,000 per 
annum. As will be shown later, this figure 
of the probable British debt eight months 
hence is conservative, for with the last loan 
national obligations are already $8,500,000,- 
000 and the carrying charge nearly $350,- 
000,000. The London Economist said on 
June 26: 


Unless revenue is increased by taxation at the 
end of this fiscal year, the national debt will have 
gone from $5,825,000,000 on March 31 to $10,- 
325,000,000, and the debt service to $450,000,000. 


Since the 414 per cent. loan closed, July 
10, Parliament has asked authority to vote 
$1,250,000,000 more. The process of debt 
creation seems endless. 

About the middle of July, London, Paris, 
and New York newspapers carried an 
item which stated that German bankers had 
interviewed Emperor William for the pur- 
pose of pointing out to him “the financial 
difficulties of the situation” and to declare 
that “if the war were prolonged the German 
Empire would become utterly bankrupt.” 
Allowing a certain amount of color absorbed 
through contact of this report with censors 
of the Allies, one may still appreciate the 
attitude of German bankers, who have no 
false ideas of what a 200-per cent. increase 
in bank-note circulation within a year means, 
even though the gold in the Reichsbank may 
have increased from $328,000,000 to $597,- 
000,000, or over 80 per cent. 


OPERATING COST 


In the April number of the Review oF 
Reviews, I estimated the cost of the war 
for eight months at $10,000,000,000 on the 
operating side, and $10,000,000,000 on the 
side of property destruction, loss of trade, 
and the wastage, economically, from the mil- 
lions of men who had been killed or per- 
manently disabled. 

Four months later, as a year is rounded 
out, the operating cost to date for the dif- 
ferent belligerents may be set down as 
follows: 


Great Britain .......eeseeeeeee0++ $3,500,000,000 


PPRHOO seco CNet eeeeteets eee s SC BUDORUIUUO 
IRSIBSIR 056 60s 00s pieiCiyiNie eee -eioiievele 2,800,000,000 
Cl Beacon nigip b Oe air ars SINE ¥ Sie 500,000,000 
Germany and Turkey............. 3,000,000,000 
AUBTIA SEUNG ALY, 4 <.035.010:0;<:65e,0010;0 0:6) 1,500,000,000 
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This total of over $14,000,000,000 does $2,500,000,000, the cost of the Russo-Jap- 


not show as high a progressive rate of expen- 
diture as some commentators have indicated. 
It is true that the cost to Great Britain has 
enormously increased. Whereas, in April, it 
was at the daily rate of $10,000,000, it is 
now $15,000,000 per day. England has only 
of late begun to be “speeded up” and in the 
present high cost she is paying a large pre- 
mium for early inefiiciency and indifference. 
It is certain that Germany’s daily cost is not 
so high as when mobilization and the advance 
into France were taking place, for the expen- 
diture of ammunition, except on the eastern 
front, has not been so great as between 
August and November. With most of the 
countries, except England, the net increase 
of men in the field since April has not been 
heavy, for a large replacement of killed and 
wounded has had to be made. The cost of 
munitions and of food is greater than in the 
spring; on the other hand, a winter campaign 
involves much larger requirements in the 
way of an individual soldier’s equipment 
than does one carried on in warm weather. 
Just as soon as the fact becomes known that 
war may be continued into 1916 there will 
be a repetition of the heavy buying of cloth- 
ing, etc., whose manufacture swamped the 
mills of this country some months ago. 
Property damage, since April, has been 
negligible compared with the losses incurred 
in the first eight months of the war. Ex- 
cept in Galicia, which had been pretty thor- 
oughly devastated before the Russians re- 
treated from it, some parts of Poland, a lit- 
tle section of the Austro-Italian frontier and 
what remained of Ypres and Arras, the sit- 
uation has not changed. Maritime losses 
also have been relatively insignificant apart 
from that of the Lusitania. ‘Therefore, the 
early figure of $10,000,000,000 need not be 
revised by over $1,000,000,000, covering 


trade loss and loss of life. 
COMPARISONS WITH FORMER WARS 


The total sum is great enough in all con- 
science. $25,000,000,000! In general the 
year’s war cost has equalled the ten-year ex- 
pense of equipping and maintaining the 
armies and navies of Europe. It is equal 
to the cost of all previous wars since Napo- 
leon first started to lead France, and it com- 
pares with a cost of the Napoleonic wars, 
estimated at $6,700,000,000; with $5,000,- 
000,000, the cost of the United States Civil 
War; with $2,500,000,000, the cost of the 
Franco-Prussian War; with $1,165,000,000, 
the cost of the Spanish-American War; with 
$1,000,000,000, the cost of the Boer War; 





anese War, and $2,100 000,000, the cost of 


the two Balkan wars. 


NATIONAL LOANS 


Not all of the expense of the war 1s repre- 
sented in the loans that have been made by 
various countries during the year. Some of 
the cost still remains unfunded. There have 
been, however, known loans of nearly $14,- 
000,000,000, including the recent British 
414-per cent. issue, which was subscribed to 
for $3,000,000,000 by over 1,100,000 dif- 
ferent individuals and institutions. The 
status of the national debts of the belligerents 
before the war and the approximate present 
condition of them are indicated below: 


Debt before Approximate 


the war. debt now. 
Great Britain..... $3,500,000,000  $8,500,000,000 
RGNGOG ccucecvenecs 6,500,000,000 8,500,000,000 
INGER ou cece ews 4,600,000,000 7,000,000,000 
MOMR  clcne eeacwanee 2,800,000,000 3,500,000,000 
GetGRY 60 6 ce 1,200,000,000 4,700,000,000 
Austria-Hungary... 2,700,000,000 4,500,000,000 
TPUMMOE 3 oie sr ercin dxce's 750,000,000 1,000,000,000 


INTEREST CHARGES 


In the 1914 budget of. the British Govern- 
ment the national debt service was placed at 
$120,000,000. A large percentage of the 
loans outstanding were carrying 2% and 
234 per cent. interest. In April Great 
Britain issued a 3%4-per cent. loan for $1,- 
750,000,000. It was expected that the loan 
just successfully closed would be made at 4 
per cent. but the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Reginald McKenna, had a larger 
scheme than that of raising new funds. His 
policy was to refund all of the former con- 
sols and even to take up the April loan, and 
as the old bonds were selling on a basis bet- 
ter than 4 per cent. to the investor it was 
necessary to adopt the revolutionary scheme 
of placing in England a 41%4-per cent. loan, 
bearing the highest rate in a century. The 
national debt of Great Britain, therefore, 
before the war ends, will be carrying an 
average rate of interest of 4% per cent., 
and the debt service will be fully $300,000,- 
000 per annum. 

France has for years borrowed at 3 per 
cent. for rentes, though these have sold at a 
considerable discount from par. Her na- 
tional defense bonds have carried a rate of 
4 per cent. and loans made in this country 
have been at 5 per cent. and then at a dis- 
count. In 1914 the French national interest 
charge was $260,000,000 and to-day it is 
probably not far from $350,000,000. Ger- 
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many, with the smallest national debt of any 
of the great powers and a debt service of only 
$60,000,000 per annum, in peace times bor- 
rowed on 3, 3%, and 4 per cent. Imperial 
Government issues. Her recent loans have 
been at the higher figure. With the out- 
break of the war she authorized a 5-per 
cent. loan for $865,000,000 and then a 
second 5-per cent. loan, which was subscribed 
for to the amount of $2,160,000,000. 

The cost in interest charges has, therefore, 
advanced 25 per cent. and between this fig- 
ure and 35 per cent. is the average increase 
so far in the general interest charge when 
the difference between the depreciation in old 
issues and the yield on the new ones is taken 
into account. For instance, had Great 
Britain sought to borrow at 2% per cent., 
she would not have been able to get a price 
of better than 60 for her consols and would 
have been paying over 4 per cent. for her 
capital, French 3-per cent. rentes are now 
selling under 70, compared with better than 
90 before the war, and should France have 
undertaken a big loan in 3 per cents. the 
discount would have made her capital cost 
414 per cent. German 3s and 4s are to-day 
at a discount from par of 30 to 40 points, 
which means that they are selling on a basis 
of between 5 and 5% per cent. So Ger- 
many was forced to sell 5-per cent. bonds 
under par at about the equivalent of the 
old issue. 


WHERE THE MONEY CAME FROM 


Assuming the wealth of the countries at 
war to be $400,000,000,000, we find that 
the cost of war for a year, relative to na- 
tional wealth, is as follows: For Great 
Britain, 4 per cent.; Germany, 3.75 per 
cent.; France, 5.60 per cent.; Russia, 7 per 
cent.; Austria, 8 per cent.; and Italy, after 
a year from May 23, 6 per cent. 

It has been said that a considerable part 
of the first year’s cost of the war has been 
financed from liquid funds or reserves imme- 
diately available. For instance, in most of 
the countries, except Great Britain, savings- 
bank deposits have been largely drawn on 
for subscriptions to war loans. ‘Taking the 
figures quoted on the cost of the war to the 
different belligerents we find that this cost 
has exceeded total savings in trustee and 
postal savings banks by these sums: Great 
Britain, $1,800,000,000; France, $1,800,- 
000,000; Russia, $2,000,000,000, and Italy, 
$350,000,000, based on a full year of war. 
Austria-Hungary’s savings cover the cost, 
while Germany shows a surplus of $1,800,- 


000,000 available in savings banks after the 
sum total of her two loans is subtracted. 

The financial resources of Great Britain, 
however, are not represented in her savings 
banks. At the end of 1914 the deposits in 
the joint-stock banks of the United Kingdom 
and in the Bank of England together amount- 
ed to $5,750,000,000. Obviously these rep- 
resented the business of the country, or the 
funds on which commerce depended. But, 
when the July loan came to be analyzed, it 
was found that $2,850,000,000 of it had 
been subscribed through the Bank of Eng- 
land, the average subscription being over 
$5000, while the response through the post- 
ofice was $75,000,000, with an average sub- 
scription of about $130. No such amount 
has ever been put into a national loan at 
one time before, and in this operation another 
evidence of the record-breaking proportions 
of all aspects of the war has been given. 


REVENUE FROM TAXATION 


The larger these loans for war purposes 
become, the higher will the tax rate mount. 
For the year ending March 31, 1914, the 
revenue of the United Kingdom from prop- 
erty and income tax, including the super- 
tax, was $236,250,000. Roughly this was 
$5.60 per capita. For the year ending 
March 31, 1915, income from this source 
was $346,500,000, or $8.25 per capita. The 
1916 budget provides for a revenue from 
this tax of $515,000,000, or $11.25 per 
capita. Some idea of what this means may 
be gained when it is stated that the income 
tax just paid in the United States was be- 
tween $85,000,000 and $90,000,000, or from 
85 cents to 90 cents per capita. The tax 
burden after the war will be tremendous. 
Following the Civil War in this country the 
interest requirements of the debt contracted 
were two and one-half times the national 
revenue, but by means of radical taxation 
revenue had increased ten-fold to $520,000,- 
000 shortly after the struggle ended. 


HOW WILL ENGLAND MEET HER DEBT TO 
UNCLE SAM? 


It is already being suggested that Great 
Britain may be forced to set up a protection 
wall in order to meet the greatly augmented 
expenses of the war. At the present time her 
monthly imports are exceeding exports by 
over $200,000,000. From August 1, 1914, 
to June 30, 1915, the excess of her imports 
over expdtts was $1,834,000,000. The prob- 
lem of how to meet her debt to neutral coun- 
tries, chiefly to the United States, is one that 
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so far has not been successfully worked out. 
Credits have been established, but in mini- 
mum degree. Probably $500,000,000 of se- 
curities from all Europe have been sold back 
to American investors. Necessity for raising 
funds for the new British loan caused liquida- 
tion from London alone of between $75,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000. The fact, however, 
that nearly $3,000,000,000 was taken up in- 
dicates that England still has surplus funds. 
Normally she ought to save from her income 
$2,500,000,000 per annum. A campaign of 
economy is now sweeping over the United 
Kingdom, but without material benefits so 
far as can be determined at this time. 
The interest rate on the British loan was 
the highest paid since the Napoleonic wars. 
Should the struggle continue through the 
winter the proceeds of all of the loans, so 


far made, will have been exhausted, and new 
capital will have to be commandeered. In 
this event it is quite probable that Great 
Britain will have to pay 5 per cent. for funds, 
France fully as much, Germany 5% to 53% 
per cent., for her last loan was on a basis of 
5.30 per cent., Russia 6 per cent. or more, 
Austria 6% to 7 per cent., and some of the 
colonies from 6 to 6% per cent. This will 
make a world-wide readjustment in interest 
rates. The effect has already been shown, 
for example, in the need of New York City 
for paying 4% per cent. interest on her 
last loan, and in generally falling prices of 
bonds. The more remote effects and the ex- 
tent to which American securities, still held 
abroad in the sum of at least $3,000,000,000, 
will be displaced in exchange for foreign 
loans, cannot now be determined. 





THE CHEMISTS’ SIDE OF THE 
WAR 


WHAT GERMAN CHEMISTS ARE DOING TO MAKE GERMANY 
SELF-SUSTAINING 


BY HUGO SCHWEITZER 


[The chemists of Germany, no less than her financiers and military and naval experts, have 
been rendering remarkable services to their country during the war. Of equal importance with 
the raising of loans and armies, are the inventions of new food commodities and the finding of 
substitutes for metals and textiles, which have done so much toward making Germany, under the 
stress of war, a self-sustaining country. Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, a distinguished American chemist, 
who has had extended experience in Germany both as a scholar and as an industrial chemist, and 
who has also visited Germany since the opening of the war, sums up in the following article a 
number of the war emergency achievements of the German chemists——THE EpirTor.] 


ERMANY, deprived as she has been of 
many imports by the sea-power of 
England, has been transformed into a self- 
supporting country by the chemist. This 
achievement necessitated a readjustment 
along the whole line. Food for the people 
and fodder for animals had to be provided 
within the confines of the empire. Materials 
had to be manufactured which had hitherto 
been imported, and substitutes had to be im- 
provised for raw materials cut off by the 
English blockade. 

In no other field has German efficiency 
proven its superiority more than in that of 
chemistry. While this was undisputed before 
the present war, it is no exaggeration to state 
to-day that the German chemist has so far 
contributed as much, if not more, to the 
successes of the campaign than the strategists 
of the army and the navy, and that therefore 


the present holocaust may be justly called 
“the chemists’ war.” 

Not only have stupendous efforts been ex- 
pended in the manufacture of artificial food- 
stuffs, but it is interesting to note how, under 
the stress of war conditions, use has been 
made of natural food materials which, even 
in Germany, where economy is practised to 
such a large extent, had hitherto been neg- 
lected. 


MOBILIZING THE NATION’S FOOD RESOURCES 


When the English blockade threatened to 
starve the women and children of the empire, 
a careful inventory of the natural resources 
was taken. It was ascertained that certain 
plants which had been regarded as useless 
weeds possessed considerable food value. 
Fourteen wild-growing vegetables were 
found which furnished substitutes for spin- 
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ach, while five plants supplied excellent ma- 
terials for salads. But of still greater signifi- 
cance is the fact that nature offered nine 
varieties of roots rich in starch and affording 
wholesome aliment for man and beast. These 


_unexpected sources of nutritive material will 


in the future further threaten our export 
trade with Germany, which has so largely 
consisted of foodstuffs. 


TAKING OVER FRENCH AND BELGIAN CROPS 


On the other hand, the following demon- 
stration of efficiency is worthy of report: 

Among the visitors to New York on the 
occasion of the International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry in 1912 were two professors 
of the agricultural High School in Berlin, 
Dr. Foth and Dr. -Parow, who are well 
remembered by their American colleagues. 
Scarcely had the German army occupied Bel- 
gium and Northern France when Dr. Foth 
was called there to supervise the agricultural 
resources of the captured territory, and Dr. 
Parow was appointed to the same office in 
Russian Poland. Both scientists at once took 
charge of the sugar-beet and potato crops, 
and their utilization in the interest of the 
invading armies and the civilian population. 


FINDING SUBSTITUTES FOR AMERICAN OILS 


We have exported, in times past, large 
quantities of oil and fats to Germany,— 
especially animal fat from our slaughter- 
house industries and cottonseed oil. By a 
treatment with hydrogen the German chem- 
ist transforms cheap grades of oils and fatty 
wastes of all kinds, and, most important of 
all, the fish oils of the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian fisheries, into edible fats. 

There has also been extensive cultivation 
of the sunflower, the seed of which furnishes 
an excellent oil, which is already largely used 
for food purposes in Russia. As sunflowers 
grow almost anywhere, sufficient seed might 
be raised from which oil could be obtained 
as a substitute for American cottonseed oil. 
For Germany this oil would be of further 
advantage, for when mixed with the distilla- 
tion products of lignite coal it affords excel- 
lent lubricants to replace our best cylin- 
der oils, besides having other uses. 

For this purpose Italian olive oil had al- 
ready been imported during the war in large 
quantities, but this trafic is now interrupted, 
owing to Italy’s entrance into the war. 

As curiosities in the search for foodstuffs, 
we might further mention the attempt of the 
chemist to utilize the fresh blood of slaugh- 
tered animals, which contains highly nutri- 


tious substances. Long before the war, bread 
made with the addition of fresh blood to the 
dough was eaten in some parts of Europe, 
especially in Finland. ‘This tastes like black 
rye bread, is very nutritious, and very eco- 
nomical. It is interesting to note here that 
during certain religious festivals a confection 
consisting of chocolate and fresh blood is sold 
in Naples and eaten by the women. 


FIBRES TAKING THE PLACE OF COTTON 


The agricultural chemist has also under- 
taken the task of supplying Germany with a 
substitute for cotton,—which can no longer 
be procured from us. Although it is realized 
that there are enormous difficulties in the 
way, a great deal has already been accom- 
plished. Paper spun into threads in special 
machines serves as a substitute for cotton and 
jute in the manufacture of bags, etc., which 
need not stand heavy wear and tear. For 
the manufacture of guncotton, cellulose is 
employed which is produced from wood pulp 
by the various refining processes now in use. 
It is possible to make in this way a cellulose 
that for many purposes is superior to cotton 
fibre. 

It has already been known for years that 
for the manufacture of celluloid,—a nitrated 
cellulose,—certain tissue papers give better 
results than cotton. 

Millions of bales of cotton which might 
have relieved the congested American mar- 
ket, and might have yielded large profits to 
our Southern farmers, instead of lying in our 
warehouses or on our piers, might have gone 
up in smoke as smokeless powder, if the 
Germans could have imported them and 
employed them in making guncotton. 

Even in war-time people must think of 
such frivolous things as _ clothes, and 
the German chemists are hard put to it to 
improvise substitutes for the ordinary cot- 
ton fabrics. And they have made marked 
progress in this respect. The nettle fibre, 
which was largely used in Europe as a textile 
material prior to the introduction of cotton, 
has again attracted much attention. Most 
interesting reports are being published and 
patents are being taken out for the utiliza- 
tion of the bast fibre of willow bark. Wil- 
low boughs are valued as material for weav- 
ing baskets. 


WILLOW-BARK FIBRE AS A TEXTILE 


A special school for the cultivation of 
willow trees,—a remarkable demonstration 
of German efficiency,—exists in Graudenz, 
West Prussia. Director Brickwedel, of this 
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school, about ten years ago suggested the use 
of the bast fibre of willow bark as a textile 
fibre, inasmuch as he found it to be very 
strong and of fine structure. It surpasses 
hemp fibre, and closely approaches cotton 
fibre in purity and tensile strength. Accord- 
ing to the patented processes the bark is first 
spread and dried, either by exposure to the 
air and sun or to artificial heat in a drying- 
room. It is packed in small bales, which 
may be kept for years without injury or de- 
composition. The bark is then treated in an 
alkaline bath for about five to eight hours, 
dried and freed from tannin, and mechani- 
cally freed from wooden fibres, like hemp 
and flax. The fibre thus obtained forms an 
excellent substitute for cotton and is espe- 
cially recommended for surgical purposes, as 
it possesses great power of absorption. It 
also furnishes an excellent paper. 


CAN GERMANY DEPOSE KING COTTON? 


All these endeavors to find substitutes for 
cotton may appear ridiculous to us who have 
been brought up with the idea that “Cotton 
is King” and that we are destined for all 
time to supply this, fibre to the civilized 
world. The farmers who cultivated the 
madder root and the planters who raised 
indigo were also inclined to jest when they 
were apprised of the fact that German chem- 
ists had succeeded in reproducing in the 
laboratories the dyes which their crops fur- 
nished. But when the manufactured mate- 
rials drove the natural products from the 
markets and left the farmers and planters 
without a job, hilarity ceased. 

History may repeat itself, and willow bark 
and nettle or some other substitute raised on 
German soil may in the near future threaten 
the supremacy of King Cotton. The Ger- 
man chemist has a duty to perform, and with 
his perseverance and application he does not 
shrink from any problem, howev ~ difficult it 
might appear to outsiders. 


CULTIVATING THE SILKWORM 


The rearing of silkworms and the produc- 
tion of silk are also undertaken with great 
zeal. Mulberry trees, the leaves of which 
are fed to the caterpillars, thrive very well 
in South Germany and in the Rhine- 
province. ‘This industry is to be developed 
not so much to make Germany independent 
of the importation of raw silk as for the 
reason that this occupation offers easy and 
profitable work to war cripples and invalids, 
—work which can be done in about six weeks 
of the year. 
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ARTIFICIAL CAMPHOR IN PLACE OF THE 
JAPANESE PRODUCT 


The chemist has also succeeded in replac- 
ing the product of the camphor tree, which 
before the war had been obtained from 
Japan, and is of so great importance in medi- 
cine and in the mianufacture of smokeless 
powders. It is now made artificially in the 
factory, and it has been found that synthetic 
camphor not only surpasses the natural in 
medicinal efficiency, but that it is of greater 
purity, a stronger disinfectant, and cheaper, 
at least as long as war prices prevail. 


PERHAPS ARTIFICIAL RUBBER, ALSO 


The German chemist, who has already 
solved the problem of manufacturing syn- 
thetic rubber, will perhaps also tackle the 
problem of making Germany independent of 
rubber imports in another direction. The 
milkweed plant, which belongs to the As- 
clepias family, furnishes a latex which re- 
sembles that of the cheaper grades of rubber. 
Although the amount of rubber is small and 
the quality poor, yet the chemist need not 
despair if he remembers that the sugar-beet 
first used in sugar-making contained only 4 
per cent. of a not very superior grade of 
sugar, while to-day it furnishes 22 to 24 per 
cent. of sugar of such high quality that it 
cannot be distinguished from the finest cane- 
sugar. : 


REPLACING COPPER WITH IRON AND ZINC 


Great ingenuity is displayed by the metal- 
lurgical chemist in replacing copper by other 
metals. As a result, the consumption of 
copper for war purposes and for the arts 
is considerably reduced. With its inex- 
haustible supply of iron and steel, its wealth 
of zinc, and its domestic supply of copper 
amounting to an annual production of 40,000 
tons, Germany is in an excellent position to 
manufacture substitutes for copper. Gun 
and rifle cartridges and the fuse-heads of 
grenades are made of soft iron with a small 
percentage of copper and zinc. Buttons, 
button-facings for helmets, and belt-buckles, 
which were formerly made of brass, are now 
made of alloys free from copper. 

In the electrical industry iron and steel- 
wire are used exclusively. Long-distance 
electric power transmissions are being con- 
ducted over steel cables; and cables are also 
manufactured of aluminum. 

In machinery construction and journal 
bearings brass is entirely replaced by steel 
and iron. Instead of massive bronze, hollow 
Aug.—6 
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bronze castings or iron- or steel-castings, 
coated or covered with bronze, are employed. 


AN IMPORTANT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR COPPER 


ALUMINUM 


Next to steel and iron, aluminum and 
magnesium play a prominent part as substi- 
tutes for copper. It has been found that an 
aluminum-magnesium alloy possesses great 
advantages over the latter as an electric con- 
ductor. Magnesium is said to. be useful for 
many purposes for which aluminum is being 
employed to-day. This is a very important 
discovery because Germany has ‘enormous 
supplies of magnesium chloride, a by-product 
of the potash industry, which has been con- 
sidered worthless up to now. ‘Two large 
factories, started during the war, are now 
producing magnesium. 

While magnesium may thus be obtained 
from a domestic source, aluminum has been 
hitherto made from bauxite, a mineral im- 
ported from France. The necessities of the 
war forced the chemist to look for a domestic 
raw material for this important metal. He 
now uses a cheaper grade of bauxite found 
in Carinthia, Dalmatia, and Hungary. But 
more wonderful still, he has succeeded in ex- 
tracting from cheap clays which are found in 
great abundance throughout Germany a pure 
alumina which serves as an excellent raw 
material for the manufacture of aluminum. 

According to a statement in the London 
Times of January 15th, 1915, aluminum. has 
been employed on most of the more important 
power-transmission lines of recent years, the 
two largest power-plants in the world being 
equipped with aluminum conductors exclu- 
sively, one alone absorbing nearly 3000 tons 
of the metal. Aluminum is also used largely 
for short-distance power distribution in cen- 
tral stations, railways, etc.; the whole of the 
feeder connections in the new Westminster 
(London) power-station, for instance, consist 
of aluminum, while the entire insulated 
feeder system of the Paris tramways ‘is made 
of the same metal, the latter absorbing sev- 
eral hundred tons. 

It is of interest to record that Captain 
Scott, of Antarctic fame, employed aluminum 
wire for the portable telephone installation 
which he took with him to the South Pole: 


THE CHEMIST IN THE MUNITIONS. BUSINESS 


Actual implements. of war in the manufac- 
ture of which the chemist exhibits his re- 
markable ingenuity are the various kinds of 
gunpowder, explosives and primers used in 
cartridges, grenades, shrapnels, bombs, tor- 
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pedoes, and the like. Each of these instru- 
ments of destruction réquires: special grades 
and mixtures of smokeless. powder and of 
high explosives, such as picric acid, trotyl 
(T. N. T.), etc. All these materials: are 
produced from nitric acid, on the one hand, 
and cotton, carbolic acid, and toluol on the 
other. 

Nitric acid is generally prepared from 
Chile saltpeter and sulfuric acid ; but in Nor- 
way, as described above, it is made from 
nitrogen of the air, and in Germany from 
ammonia and calcium cyanamide, which 
themselves are obtained from the nitrogen of 
the air. 

These recently developed sources assure to 
Germany an unlimited supply of nitric acid 
not only for all war purposes, but for general 
industrial use. 

Germany has also an inexhaustible supply 
of benzol and toluol owing to her vast coking 
industries in which these materials are re- 
covered as by-products. As regards cotton, 
however, there is a great deficiency and, as 
stated before, the various kinds of refined 
cellulose and paper now serve for the pro- 
duction. of smokeless powder. 


THE POISON-GAS BOMBS 


No discussion of this subject would be 
complete without a mention of the most 
modern instruments: of war devised by the 
chemists, namely, the poison-gas bombs, the 
fire liquids, and the incendiary bombs. 

At about the middle of last February the 
war correspondents reported that the French 
were using a material called Turpinit, after 
its inventor, Turpin, which was described as 
a most deadly weapon. It was said to as- 
phyxiate the soldiers in the trenches, and its 
explosion near a herd of cows. killed the 
animals so. instantaneously that though dead 
they were found in a standing position pre- 
senting all the appearances of life. The dead 
soldiers in the trenches also remained: in the 
attitudes which they had assumed at the 
very moment they were overwhelmed by 
the poison: gas. 

The gas seems to have been a nitrous-oxide- 
compound similar to that employed in medi- 
cine as an anesthetic. 

About the end of April, the Germans: be- 
gan: to use poison gas which, according to the 
journalistic reports, appears to be liquefied 
chlorine. 

Nothing has as yet been published about 
the fiery liquids which the belligerents are 
using, but concerning the composition: of the 
incendiary bombs dropped upon London, a 
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coroner’s inquest gives the following details: 


The bombs contained an explosive called Ther- 
mit. It. gave off enormous heat, as much as 
5000°, and set everything on fire that it touched. 
Thermit is a mixture of powdered aluminum and 
magnetic iron oxide used in welding iron and 
steel and in repairing broken steel-castings. 
When this mixture is ignited, the oxygen leaves 
the iron and combines violently with the alumi- 
num, producing a slag which rises to the surface, 
the molten steel sinking to the bottom. The heat 
evolved by the reaction is enormous, and a tem- 
perature can be obtained second only to that of 
the electric arc. 


GERMANY TO FEED HER OWN CATTLE 


But the most remarkable results have 
been achieved in agricultural chemistry, and 
nothing has been of greater consequence than 
the method by which Germany will render 
herself perhaps permanently independent of 
imported fodder, for which she was obliged 
to expend annually 250 millions of dollars. 
Most of this money went to the United 
States for so-called concentrated feed,—cot- 
tonseed-oil-cakes, corn-oil-cakes and similar 
by-products,—the export of which has con- 
tributed largely to the profits of the agricul- 
tural industries of our country and therefore 
to the prosperity of our farmers, especially 
those of the South and Middle West. 

It will be of general interest to describe 
how this great deed was accomplished. It 
has been known for some time that in the 
process of fermentation, that is, the conver- 
sion of sugars into alcohol by means of certain 
lower orders of plants, such as yeast, albu- 
minous substances are generated by the 
growth of the yeast, which are of value as 
a food for human beings and as fodder. 
The only trouble was the small yield of al- 
bumen, which made the process unprofitable. 
Favorable results, however, were obtained 
by carrying out the fermentation in the pres- 
ence of sulfate of ammonia as a source of 
nitrogen, which by the metabolism of the 
yeast is converted from its inorganic into its 
organic form (albumen). 

From 100 parts of sugar as much as 100 
parts of water-free dry yeast were obtained. 
Yet even these incredible yields and the fact 
that Germany is the largest producer of 
sugar in the world would have availed 
nothing if sulfate of ammonium, the nutrient 
of the yeast, could not be procured at an 
economical cost. 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER FROM THE AIR 

But chemical ingenuity also provided do- 
mestic sources for this material which is like- 
wise employed very largely as a nitrogen 
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fertilizer. It has always been recovered as 
a by-product in the coking of coal, an in- 
dustry in which Germany leads the world. 
But lately it has been produced on an ex- 
tremely large scale by direct combination of 
hydrogen and nitrogen contained in the air, 
as carried out exclusively in Germany. We 
have here the most interesting and most 
direct transformation of nitrogen from the 
air into food albumen. Compare it with the 
complex and tedious conversion of fodder 
plants into cattle, and cattle into human 
food, and think of the newly created possi- 
bilities! Consider that yeast plants develop 
very quickly and attain their full growth 
within a few days, that they thrive in any 
kind of receptacle independent of rain or 
shine, that they need no light and can be 
grown all the year around! 


A CHEAP NEW FOOD YEAST 


Besides its value as an economical substi- 
tute for animal albumen, yeast will be pre- 
ferred by many people who have an aversion 
to meat or who consider the slaughter of 
animals for food purposes cruel and disgust- 
ing. Its importance will be further realized 
by bearing in mind that it affords the vege- 
tarian the required amount of an albumen 
which as regards nutritive properties is even 
superior to meat albumen since it contains 
2 per cent. of lecithin, which is of great value 
as a nerve food and tonic, and vitamines 
which are so necessary for nutrition. 

As far as the price of this yeast is con- 
cerned, it is stated that the amount purchas- 
able with 1 mark (24 cents) yields 904 
calories, while 1 mark’s worth of beef gives 
only 623 calories, and that one pound of 
dry yeast is equivalent to 3.3 pounds of me- 
dium beef. 


WITH CHEAP POWER GERMANY PRODUCES A 
UNIVERSAL FERTILIZER 


As mentioned above, the economic produc- 
tion of the new food yeast could not possibly 
have been of such enormous importance if 
the German chemists had not also provided 
in the nitrogen from the air a new and 
profitable source for the manufacture of sul- 
fate of ammonium. Hitherto atmospheric 
nitrogen could be utilized only where cheap 
water-power was available, and therefore, 
large plants were established in Norway, 
where the cost of power per certain units 
was about $4.50 compared with $18.00 in 
Niagara Falls. 

Owing to the existence of certain inex- 
haustible deposits of lignite coal, the Ger- 
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mans are able to produce the same unit at 
$7.50, a price which at first sight is higher 
than that of Norway, but in reality means 
greater cheapness all around. ‘There is 
hardly any industrial development in Nor- 
way, and almost all chemicals and apparatus 
must be imported and the finished products 
exported. As this is not necessary in Ger- 
many, where in addition to a highly organ- 
ized industry there exists the most perfect 
and cheapest inland water transportation sys- 
tem, the price of $7.50 compared with $4.50 
in Norway is actually cheaper. 

With this cheap power Germany has been 
able to produce new nitrogen compounds 
which threaten to revolutionize our present 
system of fertilization. This industry, to 
which the war has given the impetus, has 
assumed such dimensions and has given such 
unexpected results, that the government re- 
quested the German parliament to grant an 
imperial nitrogen monopoly. From the ofh- 
cial documents, it appears that chemical com- 
pounds have been discovered which allow the 
production of a universal fertilizer. 

That this scientific achievement will prove 
of momentous importance appears from the 
fact that the giant chemical works which 
supply the world with dyestuffs, synthetic 
remedies, and other coal-tar products, have 
become important factors in the fertilizer 
industry of Germany. 

The peace negotiations may very likely 
culminate in the conclusion of commercial 
treaties between the nations. What an 
enormous power will be exercised by that 
country, which, possessing such a universal 
fertilizer and practically a world-wide mo- 
nopoly of potash salts, will have something 


to sell that every farmer in the civilized 


world absolutely requires! 

There will be a big rush for the Teutonic 
band-wagon and all the ideas of a nation 
boycott of the Germans, or of ostracism of 
Germany’s traders and manufacturers, will 
quickly vanish in thin air. 


PRODUCING SULFURIC ACID WITH DOMESTIC 
MINERALS 


In the synthesis of ammonia, either pure 
ammonia itself or ammonium carbonate is 
obtained, which must be changed into sulfate 
of ammonium, for which conversion sulfuric 
acid is necessary. This latter product is 
manufactured in Germany from Spanish ores 
or from sulfur imported from the United 
States. 

The exigencies of the war caused the test- 
ing of a known theoretical reaction on a 
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factory scale and as a result, domestic min- 
erals consisting of sulfate of calcium (gyp- 
sum) and sulfate of magnesium, of which 
Germany owns inexhaustible supplies,—by 
simple chemical transposition,—without the 
use of foreign merchandise and without the 
trouble of manufacturing sulfuric acid, fur- 
nish this material for sulfate of ammonium. 

The German chemists went even one step 
further and succeeded in substituting these 
domestic minerals for the Spanish ores and 
American sulfur in the production of sulfuric 
acid itself, which is most indispensable in all 
chemical enterprises, and thus the German 
chemist rendered his country independent of 
foreign trade conditions in this most vital 
branch of his profession. 


THE WAR MAKING GERMANY INDUSTRIALLY 
INDEPENDENT 


Thus the horrors of war, through the 
ingenuity of the German chemists, are pro- 
moting the legitimate industry of the nation, 
rendering it more and more independent of 
foreign conditions, and keeping in the coun- 
try vast sums formerly spent for imports. 
Unfortunately and unexpectedly, we cannot 
record similar advantages for the United 
States, although we are enjoying peace. On 
the contrary, our legitimate industries are 
suffering on account of the war and are 
being seriously injured by the vast contracts 
for arms and ammunition placed with us. 
The demand for certain chemicals by the 
manufacturers of ammunition is so great, 
and prices have risen to such a height, that 
regular articles of commerce cannot be pro- 
duced. Sulfuric and nitric acid can hardly 
be purchased to-day because the available 
supplies have been contracted for in order to 
produce high explosives such as picric acid 
and trinitrotoluol. Carbolic acid, our most 
common, most effective, and cheapest disin- 
fectant, which unfortunately is also the start- 
ing material for picric acid, has become well 
nigh a luxury. Previous to the war it sold 
at 9 cents per pound; to-day a pound of it 
commands $1.50. 

The profits arising from the export of 
arms and ammunition only somewhat offset 
the enormous losses of our regular industries. 
The longer the war lasts, the more our trade 
and manufactures at large will suffer, and 
the greater will be the unemployment of 
labor. A quick ending of the war is our 
only salvation; and no measure will restore 
peace more quickly than an embargo by our 
Government on ail exports to ail belligerent 
nations. 
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A SOUTHERN EDITOR’S VIEW OF WAR AND PEACE 
BY GEORGE F. MILTON 


[Mr. George Fort Milton is one of the best representatives of the vigorous Southern journalism 


of the present day. 


contributors, and are not printed here as setting forth the editorial views of this periodical. 


His views as expressed in this article are his own, as are those of our other 


Mr. 


Milton is the editor and publisher of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, and is one of the leading 


figures in the Democratic party of his State. 


conventions, and voted for Wilson on every ballot in the Baltimore convention of 1912. 


He has been a delegate to several national Democratic 


He was 


an officer in the Spanish-American War, is interested in educational affairs, and has written much 


about the present great war for his own newspaper. 
of public opinion in the South and portions of the West. 


He has undoubtedly a wide understanding 
He is one of many able and typical men 


educated at the University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.).—THE Epiror] 


R. BRYAN’S resignation from the of- 
fice of Secretary of State, like many 
other incidents of his remarkable career, fur- 
nished the signal for a chorus of newspaper 
attacks on him. Probably nine-tenths of 
these showed lamentable lack of appreciation 
of his reasons and ignorance of the interna- 
tional situation. Many editors discovered in 
the incident an opportunity to belabor a po- 
litical leader whom they had been fighting 
since he first appeared in politics, and even in 
a grave crisis such as the country faced they 
could not resist the temptation to wreak petty 
political revenge on their adversary, who 
they thought at last had been discomfited. 
But even some of Mr. Bryan’s best friends 
also jumped to unwarrantable conclusions 
and wore sorrowful countenances, such as 
are observed at political funerals. 

Now, however, that more than a month 
has elapsed it is more easily possible to reach 
a viewpoint from which a correct perspec- 
tive of the incident may be secured. 


MR. BRYAN’S SO-CALLED ‘‘MISTAKES” 


Indeed caution may always be properly 
exercised before pronouncing adversely on 
acts of Mr. Bryan, for so often those at first 
catalogued as mistakes have proven otherwise. 

For instance, the quantitive theory of 
money which he defended in 1896 is written 
into the currency law of 1914. 

His campaign against imperialism in 1900 
is bearing fruit in the pledge of the present 
administration for the independence of the 
Philippines. 

In 1908 he advocated railroad rate regu- 
lation, but predicted that government owner- 
ship of railroad and telegraph lines probably 


would be necessary. It is likely this frank- 
ness lost him the Presidency, but the Gov- 
ernment now is building a railroad in Alaska 
and also favors the purchase of telegraph and 
telephone lines. 

Against intense opposition he secured the 
adoption of constitutional amendments for 
the income tax and for popular election of 
Senators. 

Incident to his course at the Baltimore 
National Democratic Convention he was de- 
nounced as unwise, a party disorganizer, and 
general nuisance. This was because he op- 
posed Judge Parker for chairman, favored 
a resolution directed against Ryan, Belmont, 
and Murphy, and insisted that Tammany 
should not control the nomination of a can- 
didate. Feeling ran high against him, but 
when the country had been heard from the 
delegates fell into line for what Mr. Bryan 
favored and a golden era of progressive 
Democracy became possible. 

So, experience has very clearly shown that 
it will not do hastily to class one of Mr. 
Bryan’s often surprising and sometimes rad- 
ical acts as that of an unsafe leader. Al- 
though at times he has been in error, more 
often he has been proved right and his cour- 
age and leadership for new things have been 
of incalculable value. 


HIS AID TO THE ADMINISTRATION 


No one, in fact, experienced greater change 
of view regarding Mr. Bryan than the Presi- 
dent himself. Once he wished him “knocked 
into a cocked hat.” As time went on, how- 
ever, the views of the two men approached 
more closely and each came to have appreci- 
ation of the services the other was rendering. 
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Unquestionably the Nebraskan, more than 
any other public leader, produced the great 
political revolution in the country which 
found its expression finally in the Baltimore 
platform. There were strong reactionary 
elements in both parties and at Chicago they 
controlled, but at the Democratic gathering 
they were completely beaten. Mr. Wilson 
. was nominated not only on account of his 
worth, but also because he had declined to 
permit “the interests” to finance his campaign 
and shared Mr. Bryan’s views as to the im- 
propriety of selecting Judge Parker for chair- 
man. The Democratic party will go to the 
country next year for its verdict of approval 
or disapproval, depending on the record made 
in accordance with platform pledges, and 
that the record is good is due to a large 
extent to the loyal assistance given Mr. 
Bryan while the President’s premier. ‘The 
two men evidently were sincere in their ex- 
pressions of mutual esteem when they parted 
and no more severe blow could be struck the 
Democratic party than that marplots should 
succeed in producing a breach between them. 


WHY HE RESIGNED 


From personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Bryan and study of his life and character 
I venture to assign as the principal reasons 
for his resignation the following: 

Our country had established, in the thirty 
treaties negotiated with foreign countries the 
principle which in his opinion should govern 
in our affairs with Germany,—that is, that 
there should be a period of delay and in- 
vestigation before final action. Germany 
had accepted the principle as embodied in 
the thirty treaties and suggested arbitration. 
We would have been compelled to follow 
this course if the representations had been 
with Great Britain, which country had rati- 
fied one of the treaties. 

But despite the difference of opinion with 
his chief I am nevertheless inclined to the 
belief that Mr. Bryan would have found 
some way to conciliate these differences, as 
undoubtedly he did with the first note, but 
for the fact that he felt the press of the 
country was rapidly rushing us into war and 
that, therefore, it was necessary for him to 
meet this menace and by obtaining the ear 
of the nation offset the influence of this jingo 
publicity. In the July number of this Review 
the editor discusses intelligently and none 
too harshly the sensational manner in which 
the newspapers, especially the metropolitan 
press, at that time were promoting their war 
propaganda. The record makes an ugly page 
in the history of American journalism 
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Before leaving the cabinet Mr. Bryan se- 
cured considerable modification of the second 
note. But we were still traveling the uiti- 
matum route and there was a bellicose feel- 
ing apparent in both countries. He could 
see but one result. If the people were not in 
some way reached and their sentiments for 
peace aroused and expressed there would be 
war. He determined, therefore, at whatever 
cost to throw himself into the breach. The 
result was anti-climax. Probably Mr. Bryan 
himself did not foresee just what would be 
the immediate effect. What did happen was 
this: Immediately Mr. Bryan became the 
target, instead of the Kaiser. ‘There was 
another head to hit. They hit it. As many 
shillalahs were raised as at the famed 
Donnybrook Fair. Also our German-Ameri- 
can friends were given pause. ‘They were 
astounded that any father-in-law of a British 
officer could be neutral. ‘They began to 
apologize, saying they might have been mis- 
taken as to the President also. ‘Their kins- 
men across the water also became more polite. 
Soon it was evident that a peaceful solution 
of the Lusitania incident was likely. 

Following Germany’s reply to our second 
note there was a slight flare-up of the jingo 
spirit in the press; but a number of very in- 
fluential papers were more conservative than 
in the case of the first note and even the most 
immoderate, with not many _ exceptions, 
calmed down in a few days. The astonish- 
ing news was carried under a Washington 
date line shortly afterward that the new 
Secretary of State and the German Ambassa- 
dor were considering mediation,—Mr. Bry- 
an’s views prevailing again. 

As a private citizen Mr. Bryan occupies 
the position in which he always has been and 
now again is of greater service to the country. 
His immediate work before the nation and 
the world is to make something more than 
“scraps of paper” of the treaties he has ne- 
gotiated, and on which history will judge his 
career as Secretary of State. There must 
be a sentiment behind these treaties or in 
case of any incident affecting the national 
honor in public opinion the prediction of 
Mr. Roosevelt will come true and no atten- 
tion will be paid to them. It is true we 
had no such treaty with Germany, but that 
country had accepted the principle, and again 
proposed to abide by it. If we are bound 
by solemn treaties to arbitrate with any one 
of thirty countries of the world, how may 
we consistently refuse similar peaceful con- 
ciliation between a friendly country and 
ourselves, even if no treaty actually has been 
signed ? 
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AMERICAN SYMP'0MS OF WAR FEVER 


One reason for th¢ change in public view, 
—and the main reasdh,—is that we are being 
tremendously influerfced by what is going 
on abroad. As gladtatorial spectacles made 
Rome callous to suffering so we may not, 
without becoming more or less indifferent 
and brutalized, look on these life-and-death 
struggles which are making shambles of the 
war zones of Europe. Unconsciously also 
we are adopting the military point of view 
and theories formerly held are now dubbed 
Utopian. We are exhibiting some of the 
symptoms of that hysteria which frightened 
each of the countries with the belief that it 
was about to be attacked by the enemy, and 
caused it to redouble preparations for national 
defense, so that when the day of ultimatums 
came each was confident of strength and the 
cataclysm was certiin. All of this plays 
into the hands of gur own military party, 
and such thoughts, of course, are selfishly en- 
couraged by makers $f ammunition and other 
munitions of war, sptuer rifle-makers, 
aeroplane and submarine constructors and by 
all the many mse which expect in one 
way or another to profit financially by war. 

Our observations of the scenes abroad, too, 
have swayed us from neutrality and aroused 
prejudices old or new. 

Language, of course, is the strongest of 
influences. Nearly all our people read Eng- 
lish only. The history and literature in that 
language are accessible to every fairly well 
educated person. In addition the laws, cus- 
toms, social and religious influences of the 
Anglo-Saxon are strong with us. The larger 
proportion of our foreign commerce is with 
countries under the British flag and English 
capital in immense sums has been invested 
here. So we have absorbed from English 
writers their views of history and politics and 
the reasons they assign for the war and their 
reports of its progress. 

The German military machine is held up 
before us as the juggernaut crushing civil- 
ization while the British naval machine, even 
though denying us the freedom of the seas, is 
described as almost a beneficent institution 
and an instrument for the fulfillment of 
Anglo-Saxon destiny. 

Therefore, not even on the Fourth of July 
do we any longer twist the lion’s tail and 
there are some presumably patriotic citizens 
who look with no disfavor on the possible ac- 
tual union of the two countries. 

As for the actual events of the conflict to 
date, the situation even more strongly tends 
to misconception. . We are informed of only 
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what the London censor allows to pass his 
blue pencil. Even German official dispatches 
are edited in London. When we add to the 
above the fact that the average American 
newspaper reader gets his information only 
from the headlines written over these mutil- 
ated dispatches we may know how likely 
public opinion on the subject may be ignorant 
or prejudiced. 

Nor did Teutonic behavior improve the 
situation. The German press was bitter and 
untactful. So at the time the Lusitania was 
sunk our minds were almost without recollec- 
tion that we were committed to the principle 
of arbitration; and we were as restless under 
such suggestion as was Austria-Hungary 
when the Archduke and consort were killed. 

All of which may well justify the query, 
Is there any assurance that the psychological 
influences which make ready for war will 
not attack us even more alarmingly? 


ONE-SIDED INFORMATION 


It is as difficult for us to get our facts 
straight as it is for those peoples each of 
whom is shedding its blood and giving its 
treasure, in every case contending that they 
fight for national preservation. Austria 
characterizes the dastardly crime at Serajevo 
as part of the Pan-Serbian program. ‘The 
Entente powers charge that Bernhardi’s 
bloody counsel finally had won. The Kaiser 
displays as proof of his rectitude of purpose 
the telegrams signed ‘‘Willie,” addressed to 
“Georgie” and “Nickie” and pleading for a 
stop to Russian mobilization. Sir Edward 
Grey’s eloquence moved the Commons when 
he denounced Von Jagow’s “scrap of paper” 
interview, but the “Thunderer” since has 
admitted that England went to war in her 
own interest. “The Sick Man” now health- 
ily defends the Bosporus against former al- 
lies who would make of it a present to their 
quondam enemy, and the Kaiser, recognizing 
that some Christian nation always has been 
the friend of the “unspeakable Turk,” is 
now the most puissant defender of Islam. 

We hear much of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, nothing of that of China or violations 
of neutrality within the three-mile limit of 
the coasts of Chile or Sweden. For 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles” as an Oliver 
“Rule Britannia” is an ancient Roland. We 
hear much of “national aspirations” and 
“places in the sun.” ‘These words are more 
easily rolled than land robber and territorial 
greed. One fat, middle-aged expansionist 
has taken all he thinks worth having and is 
satisfied and virtuous. Another, a vigorous 
youth, bursting out of his breeches, justifies 
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predatory ambitions by what he argues is 
necessity. 

Truth is, the whole complicated system, 
built up by methods of diplomacy such as 
were practised by Talleyrand and Metternich 
in the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and based 
on alliances such as that by which Edward 
VII sacrificed the advantages of English in- 
‘sular isolation, was bound to result in war. 
In fact these countries are not only in war 
now, but they have been since their military 
establishments attained to such size. The 
dawn was to bring the last phase of the 
conflict. 

What is taking place should not excite us 
to emulate the examples of these countries. 
On the contrary it should give solemn 
warning, 

In every one of these lands the minds of 
the people are absorbed in the business of 
hunting the enemy. Men work in packs 
with wolf-like instinct seeking their prey. 
Brain curtain$ of whole nations show only 
war. All their inventive skill is bent on 
the creation of engines of destruction,—not 
construction,—and all their energies con- 
centrated in their use. It is one recurring 
struggle between defense and offense. The 
learned men, the leaders in every line, who 
were making for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, give their bodies along with those less 
endowed for no better purpose than the fer- 
tilization of the soil. When it is all over 
nations possibly may dig down into their 
stockings for billion-dollar indemnities; they 
may repair some of the damage, but they 
cannot call back these brains. 

By far the heaviest cost will be in the 
national hatreds engendered. And the pity 
is that some of these are directed against us. 
Germany curses us for wounds infected with 
gas gangrene from shells made in America. 
Deeply to be regretted is it that we were 
not as far-sighted as Brazil, Switzerland, 
and some other countries which realized that 
such trade would become unneutral. 

There are two remedies for the conditions 
making for future wars thinkable, neither 
of which has a remote chance of being 
applied. One is a strike by the women of 
these countries against being used to breed 
future armies or to encourage this sort of 
“patriotism.” The other is that the working 
classes shall develop a patriotism for real 
democracy and cease to offer themselves as 
military serfs. But the political rulers know 
their game. The child at its mother’s knee 
is taught the national hatreds and dedicated 
as an offering on the altar of Mars. Schools, 





press, all the thought-moulding influences 
shape the raw material. If our crop of mis- 
information is large theirs is beyond com- 
parison larger. 


VALUE OF ARBITRATION 


The difficulty in the way of substituting 
psychological influences which will turn the 
current of national thought to subjects of 
peace seems immeasurably great, but surely 
international arbitration would be a step in 
the right direction. It would permit nations, 
so to speak, to count ten when angry as 
Jefferson advised individuals to do. At one 
time the code of honor required personal 
encounters to settle differences of opinion. 
This age has passed. Perhaps it will pass 
with nations, too. 

Everyday it seems more likely that as Jean 
de Bloch predicted the war will result in a 
stalemate. Nor will the standing armies or 
floating navies be removed as_ menaces. 
Therefore it is even more important that the 
greatest of neutral nations, indeed the great- 
est of all nations, shall adhere to such prin- 
ciples as Mr. Bryan advocates. At a time 
when the ethics of so-called Christian na- 
tions show such complete breaking down 
from any code of conduct remotely related 
to that urged in the Sermon on the Mount 
our own steadfastness in support of some at 
least of these moral laws is the remaining 
hope of Christianity. Are we likely to be 
accepted as mediator if we do not retain the 
friendship of all nations? 

No greater misfortune not only to our 
own country but to all the world could occur 
than our entrance into this war. Immediate- 
ly we would be compelled to enter into an 
alliance with England, from which we could 
never withdraw. Without our restraining 
influence the present war will be followed 
by a series of struggles between original 
Teuton and its vigorous branch for world 
control. A breaking down in civilization 
such as followed the fall of Rome might even 
be threatened. 

There is no sentiment in this country for 
“peace at any price.” When that which 
really constitutes the nation’s honor is ever 
again attacked or any effort made to destroy 
our liberties there will be no question of 
our willingness to go to war any more than 
at any time in the past. Sometimes a nation 
just as an individual shows itself braver if 
it refuses to fight than if it is as quarrelsome 
as the bar-room bravo. And peace nearly 
always is far less costly, more honorable, and 
more in the interest of humanity than war. 
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IRRESOLUTE RUMANIA 


RITING in the Contemporary Review 

for July, Dr. E. J. Dillon, who has 
long made a special study of the politics of 
the Near East, passes interesting comment 
(of course, from the British viewpoint) on 
the psychology of the Balkan States, the 
Rumanian leader, Bratiano, whom Dr. Dil- 
lon designates as “virtually the dictator of 
Rumania in the same sense and to a like ex- 
tent that Giolitti was the dictator of Italy,” 
Rumania’s territorial demands in the present 
crisis, and her opportunity. 

Of John Bratiano, chief of the Rumanian 
Liberal party, Dr. Dillon says that as the 
son of an eminent and respected statesman 
he entered public life “encircled by the halo 
ot his father’s prestige. Gifted with con- 
siderable powers, he owes more to birth than 
to hard work and self-discipline.” He has 
become the real ruler of Rumania with a 
minimum of effort on his part. If he should 
declare war against Austria, Dr. Dylon be- 
lieves that the decision would be generally ac- 
claimed throughout Rumania. Just how far 
Bratiano can go in subordinating national 
ideals to party and personal interests Dr. 
Dillon does not pretend to say. He is in- 
clined to believe that the weight of such 
public opinion and sentiment as exist in Ru- 
mania is on the side of the opposition leader, 
Take Jonescu, who would merge Rumania’s 
territorial demands in the higher aims of the 
civilized peoples of Europe, and having 
helped to secure these, to establish a moral 
claim. 

Rumania’s position at the present juncture 
of her fortunes is summarized in the follow- 
ing imaginary statement attributed by Dr. 
Dillon to Premier Bratiano himself: 


“The choice between belligerency and neutrality 
must be determined solely by the balance of ter- 
ritorial advantages which is offered by each. We 
cannot afford to repeat the mistake we made at 
the time of the Russo-Turkish war, when, in 
retum for heavy sacrifices of blood and money, 
we were bereft of one of our most fertile provinces 
and were given a barren tract of land with in- 
defensible frontiers and the undying enmity of its 
Bulgarian owners. This time there must be ad- 
vantageous terms clearly specified, adequately 


guaranteed, and unless they outweigh those which 
we can obtain from the other side in return for 
mere inaction, we shall feel it our duty to reject 
them.” 


In his conversation with the Russian min- 
ister at Bucharest, the Premier made these de- 
mands: Transylvania, part of the Banat of 
Temsvar, the Rumanian districts of Buko- 
vina, and of the two provinces of Crishana 
and Marmaros. As Dr. Dillon views the 
matter, these demands do not seem unfair or 
immoderate. 

In regard to the practical possibilities of a 
Rumanian campaign Dr. Dillon finds that the 
nation now has it in her power to put in the 
field about half a million men. In the first 
line she could place about six army corps, 
numbering some 300,000 soldiers in all. Dr. 
Dillon thinks, however, that the value of 
these troops as a contribution to the conflict 
would be trebled at the present moment by 
the strategical position they would occupy, 
stretching out a hand to the Russians in the 
direction of Bukovina and pressing the Aus- 
tro-Hungarians on their flank. It is well 
to appreciate this advantage at its full value, 
but by asking too much in terms of territorial 
concessions it is Dr. Dillon’s opinion that the 
Rumanian Premier runs the danger of ob- 
taining much less than is now offered. “The 
hour for a decision has struck, because the 
present conjuncture enables the Rumanians 
to offer the highest measure of help to the 
Allies and to secure the largest returns. No 
state, not even Serbia, will gain as much by 
so little outlay as Rumania.” 

To support his contention that delay is 
dangerous and may prove fatal, Dr. Dillon 
suggests two conceivable consummations, 
either of which would materially change the 
conditions of the war in the east of Europe 
and impair the worth of Rumania’s 
assistance : 


Suppose the Teutons contrive to drive the Rus- 
sian clean out of Eastern Galicia, or even to im- 
mobilize their forces there, Austria, freed from the 
Slav incubus, would be in a position to fortify 
herself in Transylvania so effectually as to render 
the conquest of that province a task which would 
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dismay not only those army chiefs who are at 
present in favor of remaining inactive, but also 
those who are impatient to liberate their Ruman- 
ian brethren from the misrule of Vienna and 
Budapest. And this state of things, of which an 
account would have to be rendered, not to any 
foreign state, but to M. Bratiano’s own country- 
men, is hardly the goal towards which a common- 
sense leader would deliberately strive. To risk 
the whole for the sake of a small part is not a 
speculation worthy of a statesman. 


The other eventuality is a decisive Russian suc- 
cess in Galicia, the reoccupation of Bukovina, and 
such a strong military position as would render 
Rumania’s co-operation superfluous. What would 
then happen hardly needs explicit mention. Poli- 
tical motives, which Hungary,—who is determined 
to outlive the present European cataclysm at any 
and every cost,—would not be slow to supply, 
might move the Allies regretfully to make terms 
with that state which would leave the Rumanian 
frontiers where they are to-day. 





AMERICA’S RIGHTS AS A NEUTRAL 


ROFESSOR CHARLES CHENEY 

HYDE, who occupies the chair of Inter- 
national Law in Northwestern University, 
discussing the “Rights of the United States as 
a Neutral,” in the current issue of the Yale 
Review, sets forth clearly, calmly, dispassion- 
ately,—albeit from the position of an avowed 
advocate of the United States,—what are be- 
lieved to be certain elements of strength in its 
position as a neutral; analyzes carefully the 
grievous violations of the rights of neutrals 
by both Germany and Great Britain in the 
present war; and points out the urgent neces- 
sity, not only for the welfare of America but 
also that of all civilization, of devising ways 
and means to put an end to existing practises. 
To accomplish that end, he holds, the co- 
operation of other neutral states is indis- 
pensable. 

His paper, of course, was published before 
the receipt in this country of Germany’s 
latest note on the Lusitania issue. But that 
makes no matter. There is nothing in that 
document that could have caused Professor 
Hyde to change what he had written. 

The first and greatest element of strength 
in the American position is that, throughout 
diplomatic discussions the United States has 
placed reliance upon international law, “sig- 
nifying thereby not the views of college pro- 
fessors, or of text writers, or of military 
experts, but rather the evidence of the gen- 
eral consent of maritime states, manifest in 
the practise of nations in previous wars and 
observed from a sense of legal obligation.” 


It is contended to-day in Europe that existing 
modes of warfare made possible by new weapons 
of offense, such as the submarine, the automatic 
contact mine, and the aeroplane, not only justify 
unprecedented measures against an enemy, but 
also substantially impair the right of neutral 
ships to enjoy the freedom of the seas. 


The contention that, because of both the 
limitations and the potentialities of the sub- 
marine, neutral ships traverse at their peril 


the area in which the submarine operates, 
Professor Hyde says resembles that of the 
automobilist who declares to the pedestrian: 


“The highways are mine now; I cannot utilize 
the power of my engine and assure you of 
safety. Whatever the law used to be, I recog- 
nize the validity of none to-day that gives you 
an equal right with me; for such a law would 
not be responsive to my power or my need. 
Henceforth you cross the highways at your own 
peril.” ; 


Not merely on the soundness or unsound- 
ness of such reasoning, but rather on the 
actual weight which civilization to-day at- 
taches to it, hang momentous issues. Neu- 
tral nations must examine it and deal with 
it on its merits. Says Mr. Hyde: 


The Department of State has already shown 
with clearness and force that the possession of 
no new weapon of offense can alter a practise 
which for generations has made the high seas 
free and safe for neutral ships. International 
law has come into being and developed side by 
side with the invention and use of instruments 
of destruction. The former has not regarded the 
latter as the criterion of belligerent rights. 
Hence it may be fairly asserted that the duty of 
a belligerent to control, with respect to neutrals, 
the operation of the newest weapons of offense, 
is no suddenly devised and ill-conceived formula 
suggested by the letter rather than the spirit of 
former inapplicable practises, but rather the natu- 
ral application of a principle founded on the re- 
quirements of justice, and therefore hitherto ac- 
corded universal recognition. 


After reviewing the diplomatic exchanges 
between the two governments since the 
United States “felt the sting of the German 
submarine on the high seas,” he points out 
that 


Thus, the United States does not appear to 
challenge the right of Germany to engage in 
submarine warfare against the armed vessels of 
its enemies, or against the unarmed merchantmen 
thereof so long as the neutral inmates are not 
jeopardized. As, however, submarine operations 
are incompatible with the safety of all persons 
on board any ship subjected to attack, Germany 
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is warned that it acts at its peril in destroying 
by such process an unarmed enemy ° merchant 
vessel carrying unoffending American citizens. 
The right to employ submarines against neutral 
ships is justly denied. These assertions of the 
United States are simply declaratory of the ap- 
plication of old and accepted principles of law 
to the new mode of warfare which the present 
conflict has developed. 


Turning to the British Order in Council, 
which manifestly failed to conform to inter- 
national law, the writer says: 


Our diplomatic correspondence of the present 
year has a familiar tone, whether it deals with 
the treatment of food as contraband, or the 
validity of a blockade, or the freedom of the 
seas; for it manifests the recrudescence of old 
contentions and arguments that Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe combated a century ago. . 

From this brief review of the past seven 
months, it is apparent that the United States has 
seen its rights as a neutral to hold commercial 
intercourse with one friendly state slowly, yet 
relentlessly and increasingly, restricted by the 
conduct of another. This has been brought about, 
first, by presuming on technical grounds that 
American cargoes of foodstuffs had a_ hostile 
destination; secondly, by practically denying our 
right to minister to the non-combatant population 
of its enemy; and lastly, by endeavoring to cut 
off all commercial intercourse with it. 


Now, self-preservation affords a valid ex- 
cuse for homicide only when it amounts to 
self-defense. Professor Hyde points out that 
this principle is as applicable to nations as 
to individuals, and he quotes the late Pro- 
fessor Westlake, of Cambridge University, 
as having said in this connection: ‘The 
first interest of a society, national or interna- 
tional, is justice; and justice is violated when 
any state which has not failed in its duty is 
subjected to aggression intended for the 
preservation ‘or perfection of another.” Mr. 
Hyde continues: 


When a belligerent contends that its respect 
for established law spells defeat by a relentless 
foe, and that retaliation necessary to prevent its 
own destruction involves incidental lawlessness 
towards neutral states of vastly bess consequence 
to them than defeat would signify for itself, it 
takes a plausible yet untenable stand. In the 
first place, such a state is incapable of measuring 
the relative degree of harm which it would 
suffer by obedience to the law, as compared with 
that which unoffending neutrals would experi- 
ence through its disobedience. Secondly, it meas- 
ures the reasonableness of its lawless conduct by 
the effect thereby produced upon itself, rather 
than upon the family of nations. The true merit 
of the excuse, however, depends upon the effect 
produced upon the latter. 


A DENUNCIATION OF NEUTRALITY 


RITING on “Perpetual Peace and 

the Doctrine of Neutrality,” in the 
International Journal of Ethics, Mr. James 
Creed Meredith, of Dublin, Ireland, places 
that doctrine in a rather novel light, and 
then proceeds to denounce it roundly,—and 
incidentally to pay his compliments to the 
pacifists as muddle-headed enemies to prog- 
ress. He attacks with sarcasm the notion 
that there is something dignified and even 
meritorious in the position of neutrality; 
points out that “the law of neutrality, and 
even a word to express that relation,” is of 
comparatively modern origin; holds it obvi- 
ous that the immediate interest which pro- 
visions in respect of neutrality are intended 
to serve is the localization of war. Then 
he says: 


If the localization of war is part of the settled 
policy of diplomacy, then nature, in the sense of 
the inevitable course of human progress, and 
diplomacy, are striving in opposite directions. 
The growing complexity, involution, and ever- 
increasing: ramifications of trade interests, not to 
mention less potent influences arising out of the 
general social and political organization of the 
human race, make the localization of war more 
and more difficult. . . . Despite all efforts at 





localization, the present war has attained the 
most imposing scale of terrible grandeur yet wit- 
nessed in the world’s history. Further, this war 
has brought home to us more than any previous 
war the extent to which neutrals, however much 
their neutrality is respected, must become affected 
by a great war... 

Diplomacy, by encouraging neutrality on the 
part of the nations not primarily interested in a 
dispute, is in effect simply striving to make all 
codes of international law so much waste paper, 
or, at least, to make them so the moment any state 
chooses to disregard them. International law thus 
becomes obliged to admit the false and self- 
destructive doctrine that it is not concerned with 
the origin of any dispute, even though the origin 
be a flagrant breach of the most fundamental 
principles of international law itself. The dis- 
putants are relegated to the primitive right of 
self-redress, and the duty of all other states is 
simply to keep the ring. Rights are admitted, 
but the weaker state is left to enforce its right 
against the stronger. 


The writer holds that if all states,—the 
disinterested as well as those that are pri- 
marily interested in a dispute,—could be 
drawn into every war, if, that is to say, war 
could in every case be universalized, there 
would be a reasonable hope of securing a 
steady preponderance of might in favor of 
right. In this way the authority of inter- 
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national law would be restored, and to that 
extent the tendency of war if once started to 
become universal operates as a tendency to 
prevent it altogether, whereas all efforts to 
localize war are only efforts to perpetuate it. 

In the development of his thesis, we get 
such statements as the following: 


Besides attempting to rob international law of 
its appropriate sanction,—the force of disinter- 
ested nations whosé sympathies would naturally 
tend to be enlisted on the side of right,—diplo- 
macy, in seeking to localize war, is in effect at- 
tempting to shut out the influence of all states 
whose primary desire is for peace. . . 

If nature could only defeat the aims of diplo- 
macy, and make neutrality during a long war 
more onerous than belligerency during a short 
war, she would have set up the most potent and 
effective influence in favor of peace... . 


Here, he contends, pacificism comes for- 
ward, a new enemy to progress. He says: 


The truly “Great Illusion,” which deceives 
most enthusiasts who devote themselves to the 
problem of preventing war, is the illusion that if 
the ultimate solution must be found in an effec- 
tive international council, the first step to be taken 
must be to establish the international council, and 
the next step must be to make it effective. But there 
would be no difficulty whatever in merely setting 
up an international council. The problem of 
making such a council effective is the whole prob- 
lem. The first step should be to produce condi- 
tions which will secure active intervention on the 
part of powers other than those originally inter- 
ested. 


The international council would then grow up 
from the necessities of the case, for the powers 
referred to would naturally insist on investi- 
gating the cause of the dispute, and would desire 
to confer together with a view to concerted ac- 
tion,—it being to all their interests to combine on 
the same side, so as to make their intervention 
decisive and bring about as speedy a termination 
of the war as possible. An international council 
coming into existence under such conditions would 
begin by being effective, because its primary pur- 
pose would be to determine action. But an inter- 
national council that came into existence without 
having its effectiveness secured to it would start 
as a merely academic body, and could never be- 
come anything else. 


Believing that, in the present state of civil- 
ization, varying largely with different races, 
the notion of attempting a “federation of the 
world” is simply fantastic, this writer con- 
cludes: 


In fine, it must be apparent to anyone whose 
mind has not become unbalanced by the horrors 
of war, that pressure must be brought to bear on 
states to intervene individually on one side or the 
the other long before any system of international 
relations can be realized under which it would be 
practicable for a judicial tribunal or an inter- 
national council to dictate to them on which side 
they are to intervene, and further, that even be- 
fore such pressure could be exerted in sufficient 
strength to coerce every state to intervene in 
every dispute on one side or the other, conditions 
should be so molded that the pressure is only of 
sufficient strength to make the more self-respect- 
ing and influential powers intervene in cases of 
the flagrant violation of the principles of inter- 
national law. 





MAETERLINCK ON HEROISM 


NE of the most painful accompaniments 
of the European conflict has been the 
disheartening spectacle of famous men in one 
and another country belching forth poisonous 
fumes of hatred and misprision for their op- 
ponents, without any sign of the moderation 
and justice the world ought to be able to 
expect from its intellectual leaders. It is re- 
freshing, therefore, to find so great a man as 
Maeterlinck,—a native, too, of the most 
cruelly wounded country of all,—singing no 
song of hate, but rapt in wonder and ad- 
miration at the marvelous heroism displayed 
in the field by the soldiers of all the warring 
nations. His very beautiful essay entitled 
“Heroism” will doubtless eventually appear 
in full in the American edition of his works. 
Meanwhile we are glad to give extracts from 
it as it appeared in the June 6 issue of Les 
Annales (Paris). 
What moves the great Belgian most is the 


unexpected fact that the modern fighting 
man is essentially more heroic than the sol- 
dier of ruder and more primitive days. He 
observes: 


One of the most consoling surprises of this war 
is the unexpected and apparently general hero- 
ism which it has suddenly revealed among all 
the peoples taking part therein. One would have 
believed that courage, moral and physical en- 
durance, abnegation, forgetfulness of self, entire 
renunciation of comfort, the capacity for self- 
sacrifice, and the facing of death belonged only 
to the races which are the most primitive, the 
least happy, the least intelligent, the least capa- 
ble of reasoning, of realizing danger, and of 
representing by the imagination the fearsome 
abyss which separates this life from the one 
of which we know naught. 

In*fact, one was about ready to persuade him- 
self that wars would be extinguished some day 
for mere lack of soldiers; that is, for lack of 
men blind enough or unhappy enough to hazard, 
—for the sake of an idea more or less invisible, 
as are all ideas, the ‘only incontestable realities 
which each of us possesses here below,—his 
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health, his comfort, the integrity of his body, and, 
above all, of his life. oe 

It was the more natural to yield to the weight 
of such reasoning, since in the measure that ex- 
istence has become pleasanter, and our nerves 
more sensitive, the means of destruction in war 
have become more cruel, more implacable, and 
more irresistible. It seemed more and more 
probable that no man would be able to support 
the infernal horrors of a battlefield, and, after 
the first hecatombs, the hostile armies, officers 
and soldiers, seized by an incoercible panic, 
would turn and flee, in a natural and simulta- 
neous weakness, from the superhuman scourges 
which have surpassed the most monstrous pre- 
visions of those who let them loose. 


However, it is exactly the contrary which 
has come to pass, declares M. Maeterlinck, 
and he proves his point by references to his- 
tory and olden romance. He bids us take 
note of the weaknesses of Homer’s heroes, the 
very archetypes of the world’s ideal heroes, 
remarking on their fear of wounds as well 
as of death, and declaring that their combats 
were more declamatory than bloody. 

Moreover the fighting men were profes- 
sionals, picked and trained men, there being 
no question in the middle ages, even, of a 
conscript nation forced to bear arms, Final- 
ly, most of the olden wars were ended by two 
or three decisive battles, and cven in these 
one might feel reasonably sure of not having 
more than one chance in twenty or thirty of 
being killed. 


Now all is changed, and death itself is no 
longer similar to what it used to be. At least, 
one saw it face to face, one knew whence it came 
and who sent it. Its form was terrible, but it 
remained human. In the present day it 
adds to all its horrors the intolerable fearsome- 
ness of mystery. It no longer has a visage, nor 
habits, nor hours of slumber and of relaxation. It 
is always at full tension, everywhere present... 
surging from all points of the horizon, emerging 
from the earth and falling from the heavens, in- 
defatigable, inevitable, occupying all space, occu- 
pying all time, lasting for days, for weeks, for 
months, without a minute of interruption, without 
a second of remission. 


In other days, our author declares, heroism 
was a lofty peak where one stood for a sub- 
lime but brief moment, to-day it is a limitless 
plain, as uninhabitable as a peak, but from 
which there is no possible descent. Then, 
with unmistakable reference to his unhappy 
native land, desolated Belgium, he says: 


To have saved its life it had but to yield to 
the enemy; the invader would not have extermi- 
nated it. A great nation is never exterminated; 
it is even impossible seriously to enslave it and 
to render it long unhappy. It had nothing to 
fear but shame. It-was no question then 
of the heroism which is only a final stand of 
despair, the heroism of the animal brought to bay 
and fighting blindly to delay for a moment the 


coming of death. No! It was a heroism freely 
assumed, willed, acclaimed, unanimous; heroism 
for an idea and for a sentiment; that is, heroism 
in its purest, most virgin form, an unmixed sac- 
rifice and without a backward glance to duty,— 
duty to one’s self, to one’s own family, to hu- 
manity, and to the future. 

If life and the absence of danger had been 
more precious than the idea of honor, of patriot- 
ism, of fidelity to traditions and to the race, there 
were, I repeat, means of making the choice, and 
never, perhaps, in any war, was choice easier, 
for never were men freer to choose. 

But this choice, which, as I have just said, 
never dared show its base shadow on the lowest 
horizons of the least noble consciences, are you 
sure that in other times which we have believed 
to be better and more virtuous than ours, it 
would not have been perceived and considered? 
Can you- find a people, even among the greatest, 
who, in the course of a war beside which all 
others seem like child’s play, who would 
not have wavered, who would not, at least for 
an instant, have abased their eyes to regard a 
peace without glory? 


M. Maeterlinck’s conclusion is that the 
superior heroism, both moral and physical, 
evinced in this war is due to the fact that 
civilization, though it may soften the body, 
increases the intelligence, and that in the last 
analysis it is intelligence that compels will 
power. While our predecessors seemed 
stronger than we, closer to nature, more 
austere, more inured to physical suffering, 
fatigue, and death, he believes they could 
not and would not have endured the strain 
to which modern soldiers are being subjected. 


Have we not the right, then, to conclude that 
civilization,—contrary to what we had feared,— 
far from enervating man, from depraving, en- 
feebling, diminishing, and abasing him, really 
elevates, purifies, strengthens, and ennobles him, 
rendering him capable of unknown acts of sacri- 
fice, of generosity, and of courage? 

It is because civilization, even when it seems 
to corrupt, adds to the intelligence; and intelli- 
gence, in the day of trial, is potential pride, no- 
bility, and heroism. Here, as I said in the be- 
ginning, is the unlooked-for and consoling reve- 
lation of this frightful war; we can definitely 
count upon man, can have full confidence in 
him, and no longer fear that in leaving primitive 
brutality behind him he will lose his virile 
virtues. 

The more he advances in the conquest of na- 
ture the more he seems to attach himself to ma- 
terial welfare but the more, at bottom, 
does he become capable of detachment from self, 
of self-immolation for the good of others, the 
better he comprehends that there is nothing to be 
compared to the eternal life of his dead and his 
children. The future of humanity was in 
question, and the magnificent response which 
comes to us from everywhere. completely reas- 
sures us as to the issue of other more formidable 
struggles which doubtless await us, when we do 
not combat our peers, but confront the more cruel 
and more powerful forces of the great, mysterious 
enemies which nature holds in reserve against us. 
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TIME-FUSE SHRAPNEL 


(The shell, fired from gun at right against entrenched irffantry, bursts about 80 yards in front of them and 
about 15 feet above the ground. The arrows indicate the zone covered by the bullets) : 








HE great European con- — explosive charge, and is capped 

flict has been called an | with either percussion or a 
artillery war, a war of siege time fuse. The percussion fuse, 
guns, machine guns and the which explodes only on com- 
gun that hurls® shrapnel shell. ing into. contact with a solid 
This last-mentioned weapon is, object such as the ground, is 
perhaps, the most deadly of used extensively against ap- 
the light artillery, and one proaching infantry. The time- 
which the reader of the war fuse shrapnel can be made to 
news day by day sees con- burst practically at any range, 
stantly mentioned in accounts and is very effective against 
of the fighting. Shrapnel, entrenched infantry. Explod- 
says Navy and Army Iilus- ing almost immediately above 
trated (London), to which the heads of the soldiers, the 
we are indebted for the dia- maximum force of the charge 
grams on this page, gets. its is directed downward over a 
name from its inventor, Gen- wide area, and is particularly 
eral Shrapnell, who, during destructive. The experience 
the Peninsular War conceived of the present war seems to 
the idea of filling a hollow show that a well-timed shrap- 
shell with metallic odds and | | nel shot is capable of inflicting 
ends, combined with an ex- | | greater injuries upon en- 
plosive charge. With the || trenched troops than any other 
bursting of this contrivance, missile, beside being most un- 
the contents were naturally || nerving. For use against ap- 
scattered in all directions. | | — proaching cavalry, the fuse is 
Since the time of its inven- so timed that the detonation 


° ° ° ° CROSS-SECTION VIEW OF 
tion, this projectile has been cn wm. we SS few feet from the 
muzzle of the gun, the missiles 


considerably improved, how- ye Fuse, sHOWING DIS- 
ever, and its deadliness and POSITION OF BULLETS bursting forwards over a wide 
destructiveness greatly in- angle that takes in the horses’ 
creased. ‘The designs also are varied to meet feet and their riders’ heads. The jagged 
special needs. ‘The modern shrapnel shell is fragments of the steel case tear gaping 
a steel cylinder packed with bullets, carries an wounds, increasing the deadly effect. 
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PERCUSSION SHRAPNEL 

(Fired from gun at right against advancing infantry, the shell bursts upon hitting the ground, throwing 

a shower of bullets at the approaching troops. It is also. used against buildings, but is ineffective on soft 
ground 








CASE (SHRAPNEL) SHOT é 
(Used at short range against cavalry. The shell bursts immediately after leaving the gun. At 200 yards’ range 
the lateral spread is 25 yards) 
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THE “WAR ORDERS” AND AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


NDER the title ““The War Orders and 

American Industry,” the Engineering 
Magazine for July prints a symposium of 
opinions from a group of six eminent Ameri- 
can manufacturers as to the effect upon Amer- 
ican industry of the unprecedented buying by 
the European Allies of certain lines of goods 
in the United States. A flood of orders from 
European nations for supplies and materials 
consumed in warfare, says the editor of the 
magazine, has taxed the resources of some 
lines of manufacturing, forced others to 
change their plants over to make new prod- 
ucts, stimulated prices and increased produc- 
tion. ‘Our industries are experiencing one 
of the most surprising readjustments in their 
history.” 

“What has been the exact influence of 
these ‘war orders’?” and “What will be their 
ultimate effect?” are the questions which 
were asked of several men qualified to know. 

The consensus of the views quoted is that 
the bulk of “war orders” placed here con- 
stitutes unqualifiedly an industrial benefit, 
and that the ultimate effect also cannot fail 
to be beneficial. The most cautious observers 
merely suggest that “we may expect a return 
to a normal level after the orders are all 
filled.” No serious reaction seems to be ex- 





















THE WAR CONTRACTOR, AND WHY HE IS HAPPY 
From the Central Press (Cleveland) 


pected in any quarter and no painful read- 
justment. In its editorial summary, the 
Engineering Magazine says: 


The testimony is almost universal that from 
the industrial viewpoint the war orders came as 
a great relief as well as a revelation of our 
latent powers. Their immediate effect has been 
tremendous. The argument is made that they 
have developed a poorly balanced and some- 
what unhealthy state of business, stimulating only 
certain lines of industry and leaving other lines 
untouched and in very poor shape because of the 
war. The unbalanced condition does not exist 
to such an extent as supposed. It is hardly re- 
alized how far-reaching has been the stimulus 
of the heavy purchases, how many varied lines 
of production have been affected favorably, and 








A TRIUMPHANT ENTRY 
From the World (New York) 






these the most fundamental in our industrial life. 
A heavy order for shrapnel quickens production 
in the mines of Missouri, Michigan, and the 
Rocky Mountains; into a million pairs of shoes 
goes a series of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
raw products, drawn from all the accessible cor- 
ners of the earth; for motor-trucks and shrapnel 
cases and rifles and numberless other products, 
the steel manufacturers have to furnish a variety 
of material that has required continual increases 
in the percentage of their capacity operated. 

The influence of all these demands has to a 
large extent converged on the machine-tool build- 
ers who have had to supply the equipment for 
extensions and alterations and new undertakings. 
Since the war began the farmer has been selling 
wheat, horses, and mules at prices and in quan- 
tity he did not dream of a year ago. And it must 
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be remembered that not only have tne gross re- 
ceipts been huge, but the proportion of profits has 
been far beyond the normal. Great new supplies 
of capital are thus becoming available day by 
day, and the influence of these accumulations is 
felt even in quarters not directly affected by war 
purchases. Of the great industries concerned 
directly with the products of the earth, only coal 
and iron mining, lumber and cotton, lag notice- 
ably behind the procession. 


As representative of the general manufac- 
turer, Mr. W. L. Saunders, chairman of the 
board of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, is 
quoted as saying that the immediate effect of 
the war orders has been excellent in every 
way and they came at a time when they were 
badly needed. Mr. Saunders does not look 
for any increased volume of sales to Europe 
after the war is over, but he adds: 


We shall enjoy one great advantage after peace 
is declared, however; that is an increased oppor- 
tunity to trade in the countries either neutral or 
not close to the areas of fighting, such as South 
America, Africa, and Australia. Our goods will 
have gained a foothold in these markets and this 
should not be hard to maintain. : 


One of the military sensations of the war 
has been the work of the motor-truck. Amer- 
ican motor-trucks have stood the test of most 
arduous service, and truck manufacturers 
have profited greatly. Mr. Vernon Munroe, 
president of the International Motor Com- 
pany, is quoted as follows: 


The present sees the motor-truck industry mak- 
ing heavy profits; the future is uncertain to a 
high degree. Expanded plants and more highly 
speeded methods will see us all with much greater 
capacity than before the war. . . . A strong busi- 
ness revival would absorb a largely increased 
production and such a revival seems to me not 
at all unlikely. 

The war is demonstrating the capabilities of 
the truck in a wonderful way. This will, of 
course, help to introduce it into new fields when 
peace comes. At the same time American trucks 
are receiving some excellent advertising and 
getting a foothold in foreign markets. 


Speaking for the machine-tool industry, 
James K. Cullen, president of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, says that that 
trade has been stimulated opportunely, and 
that good demand may reasonably be expect- 
ed for some time to come, but he makes no 
predictions for the future. 

Mr. John A. Topping, chairman of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, says that 
the stimulating feature of war demand on 
the steel trade is that a substantial tonnage 
has been obtained for direct export, and in 
addition there has been a large increase in 
demand from the consumers of fabricated 
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steel products used directly or indirectly for 
war purposes, so that a better tone has been 
established in the market generally for iron 
and steel products. He sees stil further 
benefits, such as earnest efforts to reduce 
costs of manufacturing and improve the qual- 
ity of products, and 


As a secondary effect of the war, I believe that 
at the establishment of peace, this country will 
be found to be in a more nearly self-contained 
position than ever before from every viewpoint. 
It goes without saying that the present demand 
has stimulated the introduction of a great deal 
of machinery for the equipment and maintenance 
of the army and navy, but aside from this, a: 
believe that we will be in a far stronger position 
than we ever have been with respect to our ability 
to supply the materials heretofore imported, as 
curtailed importations affected by the present war 
have stimulated research and the adoption of 
substitutes for many products as well as the pro- 
— of many items not heretofore manufac- 
tured. 


As representative of the engineering and 
contracting business, taking a broad view and 
summing up the general situation, Mr. John 
F. Wallace, formerly chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal and now chairman and presi- 


dent of Westinghouse,Church, Kerr & Co., 


says: 


There are three ways in which these orders 
have benefited the United States. In the first 
place they came at a critical time and affected 
the very industries which the war itself had 
already injured; they may thus be regarded as 
a compensation. The electrical and mechanical 
equipment business and other industries which 
have been particularly concerned in filling the 
orders were somewhat slack when the war began, 
but the first effect of the hostilities was to in- 
tensify the previous depression. To these indus- 
tries the war orders were veritable godsends. . . . 

The second way in which the orders have 
affected the country favorably is by the balance of 
trade in our favor which they have created. .. . 

The third benefit, as I take it, is a matter of 
the future. When the war is over, or before it 
ends for that matter, the United States will have, 
so far as equipment is concerned, a means of 
providing for national defense, which should 
prove adequate to every emergency; the plants 
that are now engaged in turning out arms, ammu- 
nition, and supplies for the European govern- 
ments could be used to ite our own armies in 
remarkably short time. . . 

After peace is declared, we shall be in a strong 
position. . The effect of the heavy production 
now going on and of the great profits being made 
will be to stimulate our industries, furnish ready 
capital, and supply national confidence. An ad- 
ditional cause for expecting prosperity after peace 
returns is the commanding position the United 
States is coming to have in international finance. 

The final outcome will be the resultant of a 
great number of forces, and its exact direction 
and intensity cannot:be foretold, but I for one 
am confident that it will be in general good. 
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THE BELGIAN QUEEN 


ARY ROBERTS RINEHART gives, 

in the Saturday Evening Post of July 

3, a vivid pen-picture of her visit to the 

Queen of the Belgians. Last autumn, when 

the whirlwind of war swept over Belgium, 

the Belgian Queen lived in a modest villa at 

La Panne in order to be near to her beloved 

soldiers. Here Mrs. Rinehart visited her and 
set down her message to the world. 


The Queen is living at La Panne, a tiny fishing 
village and resort on the coast,—an ugly village, 
robbed of quaintness by 
its rows of villas owned 
by summer visitors. The 
villas are red and yel- 
low brick, built chateau 
fashion and set at ran- 
dom on the sand. Ef- 
forts at lawns have 
proved abortive. The 
encroaching dunes grad- 
ually cover the grass. 
Here and there are 
streets; and there is 
one main thoroughfare, 
along which is a tram- 
way that formerly con- 
nected the town with 
other villages. 

On one side the sea; 
on the other the dunes, 
with little shade and no 
beauty,—such is the lo- 
cation of the new capital 
of Belgium. And here, 
in one of the six small 
villas that house the 
court, the King and 
Queen of Belgium, with 
the Crown Prince, are 
living. They live very 
quietly, walking together 
along the sands at those 
times when King Albert 
is not with his troops, 
fairing simply, waiting 
always,—as all Belgium 
is waiting to-day. Wait- 
ing for the end of this 
dreadful period. 

The royal villa at La 
Panne faces the sea. It 
is at the end of the 
village, and the encroaching dunes have 
ruined what was meant to be a small lawn. 
The long grass that grows out of the sand 
is the only vegetation about, it; and outside, 
half buried in the dune, is a marble seat. A 
sentry box or two and sentries with carbines 
pacing along the sand; the constant swish.of the 
sea wind through the dead winter grass; the 
half-buried garden seat,—that is what the Queen 
of the Belgians sees as she looks from the win- 
dows of her villa. The villa itself is small and 
ugly. The furnishing is the furnishing of a 
summer seaside cottage. The windows fit badly 
and rattle in the gale. In the long drawing- 
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apart. 
camera.’’) 


ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM 

(“She is indeed strikingly beautiful, with lovely 
coloring and hair, and with direct wide eyes set far 
Like Queen Mary, she has suffered from the 


room,—really a living-room,—in which I waited 
for the Queen, a heavy red curtain had been 
hung across the lower part of the long French 
windows that face the sea, to keep out the draft. 
With that and a coal fire the room was fairly 
comfortable. 


Into this simple living-room, the scene of 
so many poignant discussions of tragedy and 
woe, there came presently the Belgian Queen, 
a lovely, girlish figure, clad in a simple plain 
blue dress with white lawn collar and cuffs. 
It is agreed by all who have seen her that 

“like Queen Mary of 
England she has suf- 
fered from the cam- 
era.” She is a beau- 
tiful woman of small, 
slender figure, a soft, 
well-modulated voice, 
and great simplicity 
of manner. By birth 
she is a_ Bavarian, 
and, naturally, pre- 
vious to the war had 
felt great friendliness 
for Germany. 


“T have always, from 
my childhood, heard this 
talk that Germany must 
grow, must get to the 
sea. I thought it was 
just talk,—a pleasantry.” 

She had seen many 
diaries of the German 
soldiers; and had heard 
their own accounts of 
the pillage of Belgium: 

“She went white over 
the recollection and 
closed her eyes. 

“Tt is the women and 
children,” she said. “It 
is terrible. There must 
be killing. That is war. 
But not this other thing.” 
And later she said: 
“The Belgian army 
would never have be- 
haved so in a prostrate 
and conquered land. Nor 
the English; nor the French. Never.” 


The Queen sold her jewels long ago to 


buy supplies for the wounded soldiers. She 
is devoted to the welfare of the troops and 
goes personally to the front to inspect the 
trenches and do all within her power to give 
comfort and solace to her troops. The Ocean 
Ambulance, the Belgian base hospital, is un- 
der her direct supervision and she visits it 
daily. In her interview with Mrs.’ Rine- 
hart, the Queen expressed gratitude to 
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America for its relief work; she spoke of 
Brand Whitlock and his activities in Brus- 
sels and of the helpfulness of the generous 
American women. In reference to a German 
criticism of King Albert’s conduct of the 
war, she said, “Anyone who knows the King 
knows that he cannot do a wrong thing. It 
is impossible for him. He cannot go any 
way but straight.” 


This is Mrs. Rinehart’s conclusion: 
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What King Albert sees may not all be written; 
but this is certain: Both these royal exiles,—this 
Soldier-King who has won and deserved the 
admiration of the world; this Queen who refuses 
to leave her husband and her wounded, though 
day after day hostile aeroplanes are overhead 
and the roar of German guns is in her ears,— 
these royal exiles live in hope and in deep con- 
viction. They will return to Belgium. Their 
country will be theirs again. Their houses will 
be restored; their fields will be sown and yield 
harvest,—not for Germany, but for Belgium. 
Belgium, as Belgium, will live again! 





S the Italian navy ready for war? What 
part can it play in the present conflict? 
These and other pertinent questions that 
suggest themselves in connection with Italy’s 
entrance into the war, are discussed at length 
in a late issue of Le Correspondant (Paris). 

The importance of naval operations, says 
the writer, in a conflict between Austria and 
Italy strikes a person at once in unfolding a 
map of the Adriatic. We see that they face 
each other with an extensive front—700 
kilometers on one side, 1100 on the other— 
in a narrow sea whose outlet, the Strait of 
Otranto, is still narrower, and at whose 
northern extremity the two countries are 
contiguous. 

It may be stated at the outset that the 
war did not take the Italian navy unawares. 
Its strength is very appreciably superior to 
that of the Austrian navy; it has more war- 
ships, and among these more dreadnoughts, 
as many light cruisers, and a far greater 
number of submarines. 

But the equipment is of no consequence 
unless the personnel is energetic, trained, and 
ably officered. In order to estimate a navy 
as a whole, it is requisite to know something 
of its history. Founded, like the Kingdom, 
in 1860, the Italian navy could, until four 
years ago, point to little more than a single 
battle, Lissa,—and that a blot—on its rec- 
ords. Lissa was undoubtedly a defeat, but 
it is extravagant to term it, as has often been 
done, a disaster, to couple it with Sadowa. 

It would be as erroneous, as unjust, to 
judge the Italian navy of to-day by that of 
1866 as to apply the estimate of the French 
army of 1870 to the French army of to-day. 

In 1872 Admiral Pacoret de Saint Bon, 
aided by the famous naval constructor, Bene- 
detto Brin, disposed of the fleet of Persano, 
commander at Lissa—a deplorable financial 
transaction—and undertook to construct a 
wholly new squadron composed of powerful 


ITALY’S PART IN NAVAL WARFARE 


units. This was the period. of the family 
quarrel. Mentana and the Roman question 
obliterated the™ brotherhood in arms. of 
Magenta and Solferino; the French occupa- 
tion of Tunis put the finishing touch upon 
the growing antipathy. 

Italy joins the Triple Alliance, and the 
reconstruction of its navy becomes a “work 
of hate.” The naval budget reaches 155 
millions in 1889,—the zenith of the policy 
of Crispi and the Dreibund. ‘Three or four 
years later Italy realizes that she is steering 
towards bankruptcy; a policy of retrench- 
ment, entailing the sale of her best ships, 
the meager payment of the men, causing 
much discontent, followed. ‘This policy, the 
writer comments, was the worst of all. 


Italy perceived that the Triple Alliance did 
not satisfy her desires. Back in 1899 Delcassé’s 
conciliatory spirit, as well as that of Barrére, 
French Ambassador to Rome, begin to be justly 
appreciated, Italy’s eyes to be opened to the truth. 
The people slowly turn towards friendship with 
France. Italian policy is gradually outlined; 
irredentism increases in the peninsula and vis-a- 
vis, Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne, cherishes the dream of a national war 
against Italy, which would establish the unity of 
the Hapsburg Empire as the war against France 
established German unity. 

Political events accentuate the divergent views. 
Italy takes the side of France at Algeciras in 
1906; she does not hail the annexation of Herze- 
govina with enthusiasm; she is_ repeatedly 
checked, sometimes even indirectly threatened, in 
her campaign against Tripoli and Turkey; 
finally, the Albanian issue and that of the islands 
came near causing an explosion in 1912. The 
first military precautions against Austria date 
from 1903. Austria launched her first dread- 
nought in 1907. 


After detailing the excellent condition of 
the Italian naval equipment as well as the 
abundant means at the Government’s com- 
mand of maintaining it in good shape, the 
writer lauds the spirit of the personnel, 
which alone gives value to material equip- 
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ONE OF ITALY’S SUPERDREADNOUGHTS, THE “ CONTE DI CAVOUR ” 
(There are two other superdreadnoughts of the Conte di Cavour bs in the Italian navy,—the Leonardo 


Each of 
1000 men. 


da Vinci and the Giulio Cesare. 
speed of 23 knots and a complement of 


eighteen 4.7-inch, and twenty smaller and light machine-guns, with three submerged torpedo-tubes. 


these was completed in 1914, 
The three ships of this type each carry thirteen 12-inch, 


as a displacement of 22,340 tons, a 


Two dread- 


noughts of the Andrea Doria type, completed this present year, have a displacement of 23,025 tons each) 


ment. ‘The men are all Italians and im- 
bued with patriotism. Montecuccoli, Aus- 
tria’s admiral-in-chief from 1905 to 1913, 
never missed an occasion to celebrate the 
victory of Lissa. “Our new ally did not 
reply . . . But few people are as dangerous 
as an Italian who remains silent under an 
outrage. He will bide his time, twenty years 
if need be.” 


For some years, thanks to useful reforms, the 
Italian navy has been very progressive. The 
officers are better treated, the crews, too, partak- 
ing in the improved conditions. The general 
morale is excellent, particularly since the Turkish 
campaign of 1911-12. The mobilization of the 
Italian fleet—one may say this, as it has just 
been accomplished,—is extremely easy. 


WHAT CAN THE ITALIAN NAVY DO? 


The writer explains why Taranto, An- 
cona, Venice are, owing to the conformation 
of the coast, not favorable objects for an 
Austrian naval attack. Furthermore, what, 
he asks, could dreadnoughts accomplish ‘in 
the Adriatic, in view of the fact that both 
antagonists have submarines at their dis- 
posal? And we must remember that not all 
the eastern shore belongs to Austria. Italy 
did not hesitate to occupy, several months 
ago, the excellent port, Avlona, in Albania, 


—the only good one in that country,—very 
probably with the consent of France, Eng- 
land, and Russia. The writer cites an ob- 
servation which he made in a former article, 
—May 25th,—“that a blockade of the Adri- 
atic would be a visionary scheme until Italy 
should join the Allies, because a close block- 
ade of a port supplicd with submarines can- 
not be maintained with large ships. 


The Austrians, like the French, hypnotized by 
the idea of dreadnoughts, have spent prodigious 
sums upon them; beginning the war with seven 
medium submarines, they have scarcely four or 
five left. 

The six Italian dreadnoughts will have a good 
moral effect upon people who still believe in 
them. The pre-dreadnoughts, with their abun- 
dant armament, can be utilized to bombard the 
nest of German submarines recently arrived in 
the Mediterranean, where they sank three Eng- 
lish warships within a few days. 

The fifty-seven Austro-German steamers, seized 
upon the declaration of war in the Italian ports, 
serve to reinforce the transportation facilities of 
the Allies, so heavily burdened by the conflict in 
the Dardanelles. 

“But what we [i. e., the French] appreciate 
above all,” the writer continues, “because we lack 
them almost entirely, are the great torpedo-boat 
destroyers and the light Italian cruisers, so swift, 
with their 28 and 32 knots, and so well armed, 
with their 12-centimeter guns; likewise, their fine 
submarines. . . .” 
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The writer details a number of victories 
already achieved by the Italian fleet, the 
crowning one accomplished by the old de- 
stroyer, Zaffiro, in an attack on the Austrian 
port, Porto Buso. Mere coups-de-main, one 
might say, but what fine ones, and what a 
moral effect they will exert upon an enemy 
already discouraged. 


Should the German submarines appear in the 
Adriatic, to put in supplies at Pola, they will find 
rough adversaries in the scouts, with 28 knots, 
the great torpedo-boats, with 32 and more knots, 
and their 12-centimeter guns. 

But will our new ally have enough of these 
excellent little fleets to keep guard over the ar- 
mored cruisers operating in the Dardanelles, 
without leaving the Adriatic denuded? 

Ah! what an error we have committed in neg- 
lecting for ten years the building of flotilla ships! 





AN AUSTRIAN ATTACK ON ITALY 


ARON CHLUMECKY, political edi- 
tor of the Osterreichische Rundschau 
(Vienna), contributes the leading article to 
a recent issue of that magazine, in which he 
denounces with a burning indignation Italy’s 
action in abandoning her allies. Her 
course in joining the war could, he observes, 
have been foretold by her malicious, under- 
hand scheming while ostensibly neutral. He 
says in substance: 


If war be indeed only a continuation of politi- 
cal policy with different means, then Italy can 
point to the fact that, free from all scruples of 
political faith and morality, she has consistently 
pursued a course in the world war which she 
followed in peace for many years. To be at 
once Austria’s ally and her most malignant foe, 
to form one of the Dreibund and promote the 
interests of the Entente,—that has for decades 
been Italy’s policy. The official ally of Germany 
and Austria, she was the secret confederate of 
the Western powers, and made bold to give prac- 
tical evidence of it, too, on every occasion. As 
far back as 1897, when the Cretan issue became 
acute, she made the cause of England her own. 
Her attitude was still more pronounced in the 
Algeciras affair, clearly indicating that neither 
Austria-Hungary nor Germany could count upon 
her assistance in case of any great clash of 
European interests. 

It has for decades been an axiom in Italian 
policy to further everything conducive to a weak- 
ening of Austria: hence her displeasure with 
Russia due to the more friendly attitude of that 
country to Austria in 1903 and her subsequent 
rather undignified courting of her favor when 
opposition between the two Empires was resumed. 
She furthered the ambitious schemes of the 
Serbians; the official and unofficial relations be- 
tween Belgrade and Rome grew closer and closer. 
Wherever in the Balkans there arose an opponent 
of Austria, he could rely on the support of Italy, 
—Count Berchtold and Count Aehrenthal had 
truly a hard road to travel in defending Aus- 
tria’s most vital interests on the southeast, for 
to Russia’s open opposition there was added 
Italy’s insidious enmity. 

It has been generally held in Italy that her 
rise to a world power could be attained only 
through Austria’s downfall. Not even in France 
and Russia were the publications advocating a 


disruption of that Empire hailed with as great: 


an acclaim. Influential papers made it their 
prime object to foment hatred of Austria, steadily 
circulated the myth of the oppression of the 
Italians in that country. The stage, too, served 
the same tendencies. Rovetta and D’Annunzio, 
by their dramas, Romanticismo and Nave, incul- 
cated in hundreds of thousands a hatred of the 
Empire and preached a war of annihilation 
against her. Even the schools became nurseries 
of Irredentism, and official text-books speak of 
South Tyrol and Trieste as the beautiful, “still” 
unredeemed lands. The government openly 
tolerated Irredentist activities and supported the 
mare-nostro policy, which aimed at Italy’s ex- 
clusive control of the Adriatic. 

Austria met all these evidences of enmity with 
a steady forbearance, bore patiently Italy’s un- 
lawful interference in her domestic concerns,— 
nay, more, she sedulously avoided the commemo- 
ration of many a glorious tradition and feat of 
arms in deference to the excessive sensitiveness 
of the Italians. In Italy there is scarcely a 
town which has not immortalized the memory 
of Solferino—in Austria even the panorama 
of the engagement at Lissa had to appear under 
the anonymous title: “A Naval Battle,” because 
the Duke of Avara considered it an insult to 
remind Italy of Austria’s victory. 

All this indulgence, however, this renunciation 
of Austria’s interests, did not succeed in changing 
Italy’s attitude. Morte all’ Austria continued to 
be the almost universal watchword, and for years 
there has scarcely been a single Italian who 
deemed it possible that his country would, when 
it came to the point, fight on the side of her 
allies. Had the King commanded them to do 
so, the reply would have been barricades in 
Milan, Bologna, and Rome. It was not, however, 
anxiety to save his throne which kept him from 
conjuring up that danger: the King himself was 
a decided enemy of Austria; he, too, in his heart 
sided with her foes; he, too, feigned a loyalty 
only as long as he feared Germany’s and Aus- 
tria’s strength. 

All who know Italy have for years been aware 
that her alliance with Austria was a hollow 
pact. The latter had a choice of two things: 
to anticipate Italy’s increasingly evident aims and 
render her harmless, or to wait until she should 
deem it a fitting moment to strike Austria in 
the back,—this was the bone of contention be- 
tween the militarists and Count Aehrenthal, who 
favored continuing the policy of loyalty to the 
uttermost. : 

The reward of Austria is Italy’s heinous crime, 
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which, after ten months of war, compels the 
former to fight her ally of yesterday. Immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the world conflict, 
hatred of Austria burst forth in Italy with a 
fiery violence. The abuse of the Empire, derision 
of its army, enmity to its ruler, and denunciation 
of German “Huns” and “barbarians,” in which 
the press indulged, exceeded at times the out- 
pourings of the French papers. Then, gradually, 
a calm set in: it was found that Italy was not 
in fighting trim; that it was wiser to utilize the 
first months for equipment and Icave the brunt 
of the work to the warring powers! It has never 
been Italy’s way to gain coveted territory by 
her own unaided exertions: she has always let 
others bleed and then gathered the desired booty, 
at times despite her own reverses. Ten months 
she armed, ten months she allowed her ally to 
fight the strongest military forces in the world, 
and then only had she the courage to throw her 
the gantlet. 


Even in these ten months of “neutrality” 
Italy rendered the greatest services to Aus- 
tria’s enemies. Her troops were concentrated 
upon the frontiers of Austria alone, thus pre- 
venting the latter from using its full strength 
against Serbia and Russia, while enabling 
France to leave its southeastern border almost 
completely unguarded. The “neutralists” of 
Italy, though opposed to Austria, thought 
she was inflicting sufficient injury upon her 
ally without proceeding to war; they claimed 
that her attitude had prevented the victory 
of the central powers, thus entitling her to 
their gratitude. 


This, however, did not suffice for the “inter- 
ventionists.” Not satisfied with only promoting 
the interests of the Entente, they wanted to see 
the Dual Monarchy crushed. Hence they de- 
manded, after ten months, the active intervention 
of the army, which had meanwhile been care- 
fully equipped. 

The people, however, would not have been so 
1eady or so enthusiastic to join the cause had not 
the press, subsidized by France and England, 
suppressed the latest great Teuton successes in 
Galicia, even going the length of representing 
them in part as Russian victories. The great 
body of Italians thought that Austria’s powers 
of resistance were well nigh spent, they saw her 
lying prostrate,—then only did they summon cour- 
age to stab her in the back, supposing it would 
be her death blow. ‘The multitude, misled by 
the press, sees before it a military promenade, 
—is fired with mariial enthusiasm only because 
it does not expect an earnest resistance on the 
part of Austria. 

As to the responsible parties: a bad conscience, 
a realization of their treachery and its possible 
consequences, finally their inextinguishable hatred 
of Austria,—these are the mainsprings that im- 
pelled King and government to a war against 
the Dual Monarchy. The same King, who has 
for six years condoned unparalleled manifes‘a- 
tions against its ruler, his ally; who, like his 
predecessors, reared to a hatred of Austria and 
dislike of its sovereign, was a pleased onlooker 


when Oberdank was hailed as a national hero 
solely in virtue of his attempt on the life of 
Francis Joseph. 

It was not with a “heavy heart” that the King 
decided to declare war against Austria. He was 
long since ready for that, primarily from fear 
of a Nemesis, and, furthermore, knowing no better 
means of securing Italy’s future than by anni- 
hilating Austria,—which he presumes will come 
to pass. Only thus can Rome’s refusal to accept 
concessions, whose compass could not have been 
essentially increased even as the result of a vic- 
torious campaign, be explained. Italy dares the 
war not so much for territorial aggrandizement 
as for the realization of the aim she pursued in 
peace as well with all the means at her com- 
mand,—to hurl Austria from her position of a 
great power. In this sense Italy is consistent: 
she continues on the path she has followed for 
decades. 


This attitude of Italy, it is asserted, is re- 
sponsible for the world war. Never would 
France, England, and even Russia, have 
brought it on so lightheartedly had they not 
felt perfectly certain that Italy would under 
no circumstances be found on the Teuton 
side. Diplomats of the Entente powers like- 
wise knew that there was a fair chance that 
the army of Italy would march against its 
old allies. This apprehension and the loyal 
desire to maintain the alliance with Italy,—if 
she showed even the slightest favorable dis- 
position—is what actuated the Foreign 
Minister, Baron Burian, to offer her a com- 
pensation for her neutrality,—the maximum 
of what Austria could give without abso- 
lutely abandoning its position in the South 
and on the Adriatic. 


Baron Burian did well,—evidencing that the 
Emperor desired to avoid a conflict at any price, 
and forcing Italy to lay aside her mask: the na- 
tions of Austria know now that their sovereign 
was ready to make the greatest sacrifices and 
that Italy went to war with the object of anni- 
hilating her former ally. 

Against this design, however, [the writer con- 
cludes] the whole Empire will rise to defend 
itself as one man: Austrian blood is not easily 
stirred, but now when we are threatened by 
cowardly brigands with a dagger-thrust in the 
back, now will our wrath rise to a mighty flame, 
and all Austria echo with the cry: “Down with 
the traitors!” Now we know where to find our 
most malignant foe, who wore the mask of 
friendship, and when she had grown great by 
our favor and that of Germany, turned out to 
be an accomplice of our enemies. 

No Aus‘rian will ever forgive this, no Hun- 
garian ever forget it. Revenge for a breach of 
faith unexampled in history,—that will continue 
to be the watchword; and we shall not rest, nor 
our children, .or children’s children, if that be 
necessary, until a people, devoid of all political 
and moral loyalty, shall have paid a heavy pen- 
alty for the crime committed against our sov- 
ereign and our country! 
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IS JAPAN AGGRESSOR OR PROTECTOR 
IN CHINA P 


T is interesting to scan the periodical press 

of the Far East, with its conflicting 
points of view regarding Japan’s purpose in 
forcing China to accept a series of proposals 
or demands which strengthen Japan’s in- 
fluence and restrict China in its future rela- 
tions with other nations. 

It will be remembered that on January 
19 the Japanese Minister at Peking handed 
to President Yuan Shih-kai a note embody- 
ing twenty-one demands, in five groups. As 
a result of numerous conferences most of 
the demands were agreed to, some of them 
being modified; and final consideration of 
the group to which China most strenuously 
cbjected was postponed. China accepted the 
remainder on May 8, being hastened by an 
ultimatum from Japan presented the day 
before. The agreements were immediately 
put into treaty form. 

To state the matter briefly, the demands 
related to railway, mining, territorial, and 
financial arrangements or concessions in 
Shantung, Southern Manchuria, Eastern 
Mongolia, and along the coast. The general 
tone was that Japan and Japanese subjects 
should be free to engage in such enterprises, 
but “the Japanese Government’s consent 
shall be first obtained” whenever such per- 
mission is granted to the subject of a third 
power. 


CHINESE OPINION 


The press of China is unanimous in con- 
demning Japan, and its tone is exceedingly 
bitter. 

The editor of the Far Eastern Review 
(Shanghai), Mr. George Bronson Rea, be- 
lieves that to understand Japan’s object it is 
desirable to glance back at the relations of 
the two countries in the past few decades. 

He begins with the war of 1894, which 
resulted so disastrously to China. Not only 
did she have to settle with Japan, but other 
powers realized her weakness, and difficulties 
began. The cession of Formosa to Japan 
led to dominance in the province of Fukien. 
The war with Russia followed, as a result 
of which Russian “rights” in the Liaotung 
Peninsula and Manchuria were transferred 
to Japan. Other incidents, disputes, and dis- 
cussions are enumerated to show that Japan 
has never been “backward in signalizing her 
accession to a position of special importance”, 
—in each of which Japan “adopted an atti- 


tude of cynical brutality,” and in none of 
which did she show “disinterested friendli- 
ness for her neighbor.” 

Finally, Mr. Rea details Japan’s “high- 
handed” methods last fall in the war zone 
around Kiau-chau, which grew even more 
intolerable after the operations against that 
German stronghold had been concluded. He 
quotes Premier Okuma’s statement that 
“Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to 
secure more territory, no thought of depriv- 
ing China or other peoples of anything which 
they now possess”; and then, under a head- 
ing entitled “Japan Shows Her Hand,” Mr. 
Rea says: 


China and the other nations were somewhat 
astonished at the divergence between Japan’s 
promise and the performance. On January 18, 
1915, Japan set up a new and far from attractive 
diplomatic precedent and showed China plainly 
that she was going to . . . take full advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the war in Europe. 

. She is now engaged in endeavoring to bully 
China into giving her “spheres of influence,” 
where the Open Door is not to obtain, in Southern 
Manchuria, in Eastern Mongolia, in Shantung 
and in Fukien. Her pledges, her promises, are 
by her own showing worthless “scraps of paper” 
to be torn to shreds and scattered to the wind. 


The editor of the China Press (Shang- 
hai), Mr. Thomas F. Millard, believes 
that: 


China is now facing the most serious peril to 
her existence as a nation that ever has threatened. 
The demands of Japan strike directly at China’s 
heart. If they are conceded, or if they are estab- 
lished by force, China will hereafter take the 
position among states of a vassal of Japan. 


The most bitter denunciation of Japan 
comes from the editor of the National Re- 
view (Shanghai) : 


Few people have ever believed that Japan de- 
sired or had the slightest intention to uphold 
either the independence or the integrity of China. 
The annexation of Chosen [Korea], the absorp- 
tion of the best parts of Manchuria, the assistance 
lent to those plotting and conspiring against the 
peace of this land, all proclaim aloud that Japan 
cares . . . little for her promises. . . . 

Japan has revealed her true character in this 
business as she never revealed it before. She 
has come out openly as the defier of all the funda- 
mental principles of international ethics, as the 
cynical scoffer at all promises and the callous 
violator of all pledges. Her statesmen have set 
truth and common decency at defiance in a way 
unparalleled in the most tortuous diplomacy of 
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the worst courts of the vilest periods of history; 
and have throughout maintained an air of injured 
innocence that has surely only deceived those 
who wished to be deceived. . . 

China, of course, could not help herself. She 
had to give way. But to say that her giving way 
and Japan’s paltry modifications of her demands 
have brought about a peaceful solution is to talk 
the sheerest drivel. 


THE JAPANESE VIEWPOINT 


The official attitude of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is set forth in the ultimatum pre- 
sented to China on May 7, a portion of 
which we quote: 


The reason why the Imperial Government 
opened the present negotiations with the Chinese 
Government is first to endeavor to dispose of the 
complications arising out of the war between 
Japan and Germany, and secondly to attempt to 
solve those various questions which are detri- 
mental to the intimate relations of China and 
Japan with a view to solidifying the foundation 
of cordial friendship subsisting between the two 
countries to the end that the peace of the Far 
East may be effectually and permanently pre- 
served... . 


The attitude of the Japanese press is so 
well expressed by the editor of the Japan 
Magazine (Tokio), Dr. J. Ingram Bryan, 
that we quote his remarks at length: 


For some time the people of Japan appear to 
have been convinced that the safety of the empire 
depends on the policy pursued by China. If 
China should recklessly permit western interfer- 
ence, as Korea did, Japan’s position would be 
greatly prejudiced. To safeguard her position 
in the Far East, Japan has had to fight two ex- 
pensive wars, both of which would have been 
unnecessary had China been able to protect her- 
self from western aggression. Japan now sees 
no way out of perpetual war preparation and 
intermittent conflict unless she insists on China 
pursuing a certain policy toward western nations, 
which Japan herself is prepared to support and 
defend. Japan feels that she and China must 
stand or fall together. Give one or more western 
powers supremacy in China and Japan’s doom 
would be sealed. It is the same conviction that 
Britain entertains with regard to Belgium and 
Holland. Should Germany| obtain control of Bel- 
gium, Great Britain’s position would be at once 
menaced and rendered most insecure. So would 
it also be with Japan were any alien power to 
obtain the ascendancy in China. That China is 
so exposed Japan has not the least doubt. She 
has already driven out Russia and Germany, and 
she does not cherish the duty of having to drive 
out a third party or a combination of powers. 
To preclude so undesirable an eventuality Japan 
would enter into an understanding with China 
and come to terms, so that the world might know 
what to expect and abide by it. But China, 


urged by outside influence, is in no mood to trust 
Japan. 
desired understanding. The 
nation demands it. 


Yet Japan is determined to come to the 
whole Japanese 


A NEUTRAL HAWAIIAN OPINION 


Dr. Doremus Scudder, editor of the 
Friend (a religious publication of Hono- 
lulu), is removed from the scene of heated 
discussion and yet close enough to have had 
unusual opportunities for studying the situ- 
ation impartially. Earlier in his career he 
was a missionary in Japan. He is able to 
see both sides of the question. We quote 
liim first in criticism of Japan: 


Whatever be Japan’s real motive in bringing 
pressure to bear upon China to accede to these 
demands, it is perfectly clear from a perusal of 
them that they are not friendly in tone. They 
bear no resemblance to bona-fide negotiations be- 
tween two powers striving to enter into a mutually 
helpful agreement. . hey propose for ex- 
ample that the sovereign power of China to lease 
or cede a part of her territory be surrendered, 
and that the power to employ foreign advisers in 
certain parts of the country, to engage whatever 
advisers she pleases for her central government, 
to administer her police without foreign interfer- 
ence, to purchase all of her war munitions where 
she desires, and to borrow foreign capital entirely 
at her own motion be curtailed. . . All these 
demands propose a distinct and very humiliating 
infringement upon the sovereignty of the Chinese 
Government. 


So much for one side. 


There is, however, another view of Japan’s 
course which merits careful consideration before 
fair-minded men can reach a conclusion. For 
many years far-sighted leaders in that Empire 
have recognized the truth that the only possible 
safety for both Japan and China in developing 
their civilization free from the dominance of the 
aggressive white man lies in their standing to- 
gether. ... 

The brunt of stemming the tide of European 
aggression fell upon Japan and she did the work 
in her war with Russia. That war should have 
opened China’s eyes to her danger. But again 
she temporized. The European war finally gave 
Japan another great opportunity to dislodge 
Europe from Eastern Asia, and she grasped it. 
Even yet, however, China does not realize that 
the only safety for herself and China from Euro- 
pean aggression lies in making common. cause 
with her valiant little neighbor. 

Japan having exhausted every other resource 
in trying to convince China is now compelled to 
resort to harsher means to bind the two peoples 
together. Hence these demands which have but 
one object,—to unite these nations in opposing all 
further aggression by the white man. 


The reader will have noticed that our 
quotations of Chinese and Japanese opinion 
are from journals printed in English and 
edited by Westerners. In every case the 
writer upholds the Government of his 
adopted country, and gives expression to the 
views of the native population. 
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KOREA—A TRIBUTE TO JAPANESE 
ADMINISTRATION 


VEN the most outspoken of the critics 

of Japan in its relations with China,— 
who frequently point to the political fate of 
Korea as indicating what will happen to the 
Chinese Empire,—are prone to admit that 
the people of the one-time Hermit Kingdom 
have profited materially in the five years 
since’ its annexation by Japan. 

As an instance of this feeling we quote 
the editor of the Far Eastern Review (Shang- 
hai), who pauses in the midst of a scathing 
denunciation of Japanese diplomacy to pay 
the following tribute to Japanese adminis- 
tration: 


Japan fought two wars ostensibly to secure 
Korea’s independence, which Japan solemnly 
guaranteed, only to annex the country when she 
felt assured that there would be no interference 
by any other nation. This must not be taken as 
advancing the view that the loss of independence 
has involved any material loss to the Korean 
people. Rather has there been a gain. The cur- 
rency of the country, which was in a deplorable 
condition, has been placed on a sound basis; the 
legal administration, which was a scoff and a 
by-word, has been reformed and, if not perfect, 
is distinctly better than it used to be; while 
necessary public works have been initiated and 
in many instances completed. 


Korea was formally annexed by Japan in 
August, 1910, after being governed for some 
years under a protectorate. It resembles 
Florida in shape (although somewhat 
larger), and juts out from the Asiatic main- 
land toward the southern tip of the islands 
of Japan. Prior to the advent of Japanese 
direction, the native population of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 existed in apparent con- 
tentment under almost primitive conditions. 
Matters were growing worse rather than 
better. 

The world had looked upon Korea as the 
natural outlet for Japanese energy and Jap- 
anese emigration; and with that idea per- 
haps chiefly in mind the administrative au- 
thorities,—-headed by the Governor-General, 
Count Terauchi,—set out, immediately after 
annexation, to bring conditions more nearly 
up to Japanese standards. The results of 
their endeavors are set forth in what has been 
aptly entitled a “Report on Reforms and 
Progress in Chosen (Korea),” covering the 
years 1912 and 1913. Copies of the report 
have just reached this country. 

The reader is reminded that, Japan hav- 
ing passed through two costly though suc- 


cessful wars, the finances of the empire 
necessitated a policy of retrenchment and 
the postponement of certain proposed public 
undertakings. 

A new educational system was evolved, 
displacing a curriculum which consisted 
principally of a study of the Chinese classics. 
There is now provided a four-year course 
in the common schools, a_higher-school 
system of four years, and one special school 
cr college. Most of the higher grades give 
industrial training in order to enable gradu- 
ates to obtain a livelihood.. One hundred 
new public schools were opened in a single 
year, bringing the total to 340 with 44,000 
students. Japanese is taught as the national 
language, but Korean is a regular subject of 
study. 

As agriculture is the principal occupation, 
the Government directed its energies toward 
improving conditions and encouraging pro- 
ductive undertakings. A technical expect 
was appointed for each province, model 
farms and seedling stations were established, 
and improved seeds and fertilizers were dis- 
tributed. 

Rice is the chief article of food and also 
of export, and the authorities exerted their 
efforts to improve rice cultivation, with the 
result that the production increased 20 per 
cent. in the first two years after annexation. 
Climatic and soil conditions in the southern 
part of the peninsula are well suited to the 
growth of cotton, especially the American 
species. Under encouragement from the 
Government, the production of this species 
had increased sixfold by 1912, and measures 
already adopted indicate that by 1917 the 
value of the cotton crop will exceed $5,000,- 
000. It was worth about $100,000 in 1909. 
Another aim of the Government is to de- 
velop silkworm culture, .particularly as a 
means of affording a suitable industry for 
women. 

The need of conserving the forests was 
early recognized. Suitable regulations were 
adopted, planting encouraged, and young 
trees distributed. During the year under 
review nearly 9,000,000 trees were distrib- 
uted free of charge, and on Arbor Day more 
than 10,000,000 trees were planted. 

Those who remember the achievements of 
the sanitary experts with the Japanese armies 
in the war with Russia, will not be surprised 
to learn that in Korea the deaths from epi- 
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demic diseases,—chiefly smallpox, dysentery, 
and cholera,—decreased from 1520 in. 1910 
to 965 in 1912. Where medical facilities 
are poor, qualified physicians are attached to 
police stations. Besides their official duties 
they extend medical aid to the people in 
general, and furnish medicines to Korean 
patients either free or at a low price. Every 
dwelling-house is thoroughly cleaned under 
police inspection twice a year. 

Extensive highway improvements have 
been undertaken, with the.twofold object of 
facilitating communication and assisting in 
the productive exploitation of the country. 
During the first three years of Japanese con- 
trol, 5800 miles of highways were con- 
structed by the central and local govern- 
ments. 

To the single railway line that ran the 
entire length of the peninsula, the Japanese 
have added a branch to each coast (the Yel- 

















A CLASS IN A KOREAN 


_ (The instructor is Japanese. The scholars are _study- 
ing the construction of the mouth and throat. Several 
are using mirrors to follow the teacher’s remarks) 
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A KOREAN GIRL DRYING RAW COTTON 


_ (The development of an American species of cotton 
is one of the principal agricultural aims of the Japanese 
administration in Korea) 


low Sea and the Sea of Japan), increasing 
the mileage by nearly 50 per cent. 

Fusan, the terminus of the trunk line and 
the port nearest to Japan, has become the 
chief center of foreign trade, outstripping 
Chemulpo, the seaport of Seoul. Exports 
and imports have doubled since 1908, Japan 
doing twice as much business with Korea as 
all other nations combined. 

The Imperial Japanese Government has 
allowed $6,000,000 yearly for Korean ad- 
ministration, besides establishing a Donation 
Fund of about $9,000,000, the interest from 
which is expended upon undertakings for 
affording means of livelihood, and upon edu- 
cational and relief works. In other respects 
the modern administration and development 
of Korea has been supported by the ordinary 
revenues and by public loans, incurred since 
annexation, totaling less than $15,000,000. 





THE TRAINING OF SINGERS 


O the current issue of the Musical Quar- 

terly (New York) Mr. David C. Tay- 
lor contributes a refreshingly sane and sen- 
sible article on “Voice Culture Past and 
Present,” which can hardly fail to benefit 
every singer, and every teacher as well as 
every student of singing, who will read it 
with open mind. “A General View of a 
Perplexing Subject” is the modest sub-title 
under which Mr. Taylor utters what he has 
to say, which in reality amounts to an en- 
lightening analysis of the greatest problem 
in the whole realm of music to-day. There 
is probably no other specific branch of ap- 
plied esthetics in which is to be found so 
wide a diversity of both theory and practise 





as in the art of voice culture,—the training 
of singers. 

From a theoretical s:udy of vocal science 
alone the subject seems beautifully simple and 
clear. But the singer speedily finds that 
knowing how the vocal organs should operate 
is one thing, and making them operate in 
this manner is something entirely different. 
“It is a curious fact,” Mr. Taylor remarks, 
“that the whole theoretical groundwork of 
modern voice culture has been laid by people 
who were neither singers nor musicians. 
They have considered their special work to 
consist only of formulating the laws of the 
vocal action. How these laws are to be util- 
ized in the training of voices is a matter 
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which the theorists have left entirely to the 
teachers of singing. Confusion is the inevit- 
able result of this division of responsibility.” 

Back of all modern vocal methods and 
practises, and even back of their theoretical 
groundwork, is the assumption that the ac- 
tivities of the vocal organs require to be con- 
sciously guided and directed by the singer. 
After describing the orthodox system of train- 
ing in the management of the breath, the 
vocal cord action, the “placing” of the voice, 
and so on, Mr. Taylor says: 


It is everywhere assumed that the voice cannot 
operate correctly without intelligent direction and 
oversight. The correct use of the voice is be- 
lieved to depend on the conscious management of 
the muscular actions of the vocal organs. 

Vocal teachers approach their problem from 
the practical side. Experience soon teaches them 
that technical facility in the use of the voice can 
be acquired in only one way,—by daily practise 
in singing scales, exercises, and vocalises. An- 
other lesson of experience is that everything de- 
pends on how an exercise is sung,—how the stu- 
dent handles his voice in practising. ‘There is 
some one way of singing which is favorable to 
the development of the voice. . . . But there are 
a vast number of vocal students who experience 
great difficulty in finding out how to influence 
their voices in the correct way. . . 

How can the vocal organs be brought under 
the subjection of the will and made to act in 
the manner conducive to progress? For a solu- 
tion of the problem they feel that they are limited 
to an application of the doctrines of vocal science. 
What they really desire is a means of inculcating 
a certain manner of singing,—a mode of vocal 
utterance which experience has shown them to 
be correct. The only current conception of this 
manner of handling the voice is that it consists 
of some particular management of breath, laryn- 
geal action, and resonance. But the insufficiency 
of the scientific method to instruct the student on 
the vital point of tone production is a matter of 
common knowledge. If the scientific doctrine 
were sound and its application complete, all 
voices should derive equal benefit from the sys- 
tem. But this is far from the case. Exactly the 
same course of instruction in breathing, register 
formation, and tone placement puts some voices 
in the position to profit by further technical study, 
and leaves others little better off than when they 
began. The vocal problem thus interposes itself 
as a barrier to the progress of countless ambitious 
students. 


In view of present conditions, the writer 
thinks it no wonder that the minds of vocal- 
ists are frequently turned toward the old 
Italian method. For, during the life of the 
old system, roughly speaking from about 
1600 to 1855, there was no uncertainty about 
vocal training. Many modern teachers as- 
sert that they follow the old Italian system, 
but “any teacher whose method deals with 
breathing, tone placement, the singer’s sensa- 
tions, the expansion of the throat, etc., does 
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Mr. Taylor 


not represent the old school.” 
continues: 


So firmly is the scientific idea established that 
no one has thought to find in the old method any- 
thing but a set of rules for the control of the 
mechanical operations of the voice. Only. one 
conclusion can be reached by investigation along 
this line. It would have to be admitted that the 
old masters knew more about the science of voice 
production than we do. But this is utterly at 
variance with the facts. Almost nothing of a 
scientific character was known about the vocal 
mechanism until the invention of the laryngo- 
scope, in 1855. The old masters did not even 
know that the voice is produced by the pressure 
of the expired breath setting the vocal cords in 
vibration. Scientific principles could not have 
formed the basis of the old method. 

Yet the fact remains that the old masters had 
some way of imparting the correct use of the 
voice, superior to the devices contained in modern 
methods. . . . Not only did they ignore the 
scientific principles of voice production,—they 
even went further than this, and failed to recog- 
nize any necessity for the conscious management 
of the voice’s activities. . . 

There is no question that the old masters based 
their course of instruction on the natural use of 
the voice. They built up on that, and led from 
natural singing to the perfect technical command 
of all the vocal resources. The modern idea 
is to discard natural singing as inherently incor- 
rect, and to substitute for it an artificial manner 
of managing the vocal organs. This is the direct 
opposite of the old system, which followed the 
plan of refining and developing the natural man- 
ner of singing. 


Nature’s provision for the guidance of the 
singer’s vocal organs is the singer’s own ear; 
and the writer points out that this is a fact 
of such obvious truth that its bearing on the 
scheme of voice culture may easily be over- 


looked. 


We can sing tones expressive of joy or of 
sorrow, harsh tones or tones of beautiful quality, 
loud tones or soft, just as we will. In every case 
the ear directs and the voice obeys automatically. 
This is Nature’s mode of vocal guidance. . . . 

For the production of vocal tones of any kind, 
the desired sounds are first conceived in the 
mind; a message is instantly carried from the 
brain to the muscles of the vocal organs, instruct- 
ing them what movements are necessary to pro- 
duce the tones demanded by the ear. There is 
an instinct by which the muscles concerned in 
voice production are guided, but this instinct is 
too mysterious for us to fathom. . . . 

This is the psychological law of vocal manage- 
ment. In its practical bearing on the training of 
the voice it is really of vastly more importance 
than the physiological and acoustic laws of the 
vocal action. Why the psychological principle of 
the voice should have been so completely ignored 
by the vocal scientists is easily seen. Scientific 
investigation has been carried on only by throat 
specialists and acousticians. Each one has been 
concerned only with his own specialty, and the 
psychological laws of muscular control have lain 
outside their province. ... 
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Under the modern idea the main purpose of possible and necessary, vocal science in its 


every study is to enable the student to bring the 
will power to bear directly on the mechanical 
operations of the vocal organs. There is no time 
at which the attention of both teacher and pupil 
is not turned, in part at least, to the working of 
the pupil’s throat and his management of the 
breath. In the older system nothing of the kind 
was ever thought of. Attention was devoted 
solely to the musical and esthetic aspects of the 
pupil’s singing. Pure and beautiful tone was the 
one criterion of correctness. This was aimed at 
directly, and the vocal action by which it was 
attained was of no interest. 


One of the doctrines of the old masters 
was that the training of the ear is of fully 
as much importance in the singer’s education 
as the training of the voice. Why the old 
Italian method should ever have been aban- 
doned is a baffling question. Pointing out 
the two weak points in the scientific system: 
that it sets out to do something which is al- 
ready done by Nature in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner, and that “even if the con- 
scious management of the voice were both 


present state does not meet the requirement,” 
Mr. Taylor thinks that the demand for a 
revival of the old Italian method, already 
heard among vocal teachers, will take on a 
new force when its principles are once def- 
initely established. 


But so sweeping a counter-revolution (as that 
the entire edifice of vocal science will ultimately 
be abandoned) is hardly to be expected. Much 
valuable information has been brought to light 
by the scientific investigation of the past sixty 
years. Voice culture will without doubt be the 
richer for this new knowledge, so soon as it is 
digested and brought into form available for 
practical use. Some way may be found for util- 
izing scientific knowledge, without involving the 
conscious direction of the vocal organs. A com- 
bination of the two systems, scientific and in- 
stinctive, may then be found to contain the most 
hopeful elements of a happy solution. When that 
has been reached we may be justified in the ex- 
pectation that the old glories of the art of bel 
canto will be revived, and that methods of in- 
struction will rival and even surpass the system 
of the old masters. 





THE CHILDREN OF “STREETLAND” 


HAT of the children of “Streetland” ? 

There are eleven million city children 
entrusted to us “for keeps,” eleven million 
children in America who to a certain extent 
must find play or work in the city streets. 
How shall we help these children to health 
of mind and body and protect them from 
the danger and vice that slinks along the 
public highways of our cities? These ques- 
tions are asked and answered in “Street- 
land,” a book written by Philip Davis, editor 
of The Field of Social Service, director of 
Civic Service House, Boston, and formerly 
Supervisor of Licensed Minors in the Boston 
Public Schools. 

While Mr. Davis’ book is directly con- 
cerned with the problems of the street chil- 
dren of Boston, the principles he advocates 
and the remedies he suggests as alleviations 
of the evils of our over-crowded districts will 
apply to any and all cities. He takes the 
North End of Boston as a typical congested 
district. This part of Boston, known as 
Little Italy, was once the farm of one Wil- 
liam Copp. The cowpaths of the old farm 
have become the famous crooked streets of 
the North End. The population of that 
part of Boston is 34,000, and the section is 
so fearfully congested that in some blocks 
the density of population reaches the ap- 
palling figure of 880 per acre, and the aver- 
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age of twenty persons to each dwelling. The 
children are forced by sheer lack of dwell- 
ing space practically to live in the street. It 
is their work-room, their playground, and 
there they must learn the lessons in life that 
shall serve as the basis of their characters. 
A brief word-picture of the Little Italy of 
Boston will serve to set forth conditions: 


Visualize a maze of crooked streets that wind 
aimlessly nowhere in particular. From _ these 
streets, alleys break away at unexpected places,— 
alleys that lead to old-world courts squalid and 
colorful. Out of these courts emerge patient 
women clad in the everlasting black dresses of 
the alien women in America, bearing sad-eyed 
bambinos in their shawls. The pavements of the 
streets and alleys swarm with men, women, and 
children. The men saunter idly up and dowr 


clad in coarse, ill-fitting clothing that gives the | 


impression of being hot and uncomfortable. The 
children are gay in cheap finery or filthy rags, 
but rags or gauds, everyone is cheerful in Little 
Italy. Here and there a picturesque granddam, 
who still clings to her peasant costume of a 
flowered silk head-dress, folded kerchief, and 
voluminous skirts, watches the children at play 
and cautions them with rollings of liquid vowels. 

In North Square, the heart of the North End, 
the children swarm around curious little shops 
that face the square, where the unfamiliar eat- 
ables from “sunny Italy” are displayed. Here 
are the bakeries with yard-long loaves of bread 
hanging in the windows and bread twisted and 
baked in huge braids. On the sidewalks are the 
vegetable merchants and the fish-markets, where 
you can buy succulent salad vegetables and baby 
octopuses if you have a taste for that dainty; and 
over all hangs a spicy smell of garlic. Beyond, 
where the square widens, stands the Hotel Pa- 
lermo, with its curious stained-glass windows 
and carved cornices. Farther on are the Italian 
banks, their windows filled with heaps of gold 
and bank-notes, and on a corner is an Italian 
book-shop where the street boys can buy Italian 
dime novels as thrilling as our own tales of Jesse 
James. 

When you reach the corner of Salem Street 
and enter the Yiddish quarter the atmosphere 
changes. Swarms of children crowd the streets, 
but most of them are busy. Many children 
assist their parents in the shops; others peddle 
papers, candy, shoestrings,—anything to make a 
penny,—and importune the passerby nasally in 
imitation of their elders. In North Square one 
asked the question: What shall we do for the 
child who plays in the street? In Salem Street 
one wonders what we can do for the child who 
must work there. 

So within the confines of the North End, di- 
vided, but in juxtaposition, you find the two great 
problems of “Streetland,’ play and work. In 
“Little Italy,” the tuneful strains of “I] Trova- 
tore,’ idleness, garlic, bambinos, and_ blessed 
dirtiness; and close at hand in Salem Street, a 
frenzy for work,—the flux of the intake of com- 
mercialism. 


Mr. Davis asks us to consider the kind of 
men and women we shall have growing up in 
America from environments like that of Bos- 
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ton’s North End and the East Side in New 
York, if we do not quickly and efficiently take 
the streets in hand and look after the chil- 
dren who make their home in them. 


Every city should have a comprehensive sys- 
tem of public and private recreation supervised 
by a recreation board with a superintendent in 
charge. Such a board should utilize all parks, 
playgrounds, playfields, schoolhouses, and even 
streets, for recreation purposes to meet the de- 
mands of every element in the community. Such 
a board should exercise strict censorship over all 
places of amusement, such as moving-pictures, 
burlesque shows, dance-halls, and _ poolrooms. 
Without discouraging any legitimate form of pri- 
vate recreation, it should insist on strict enforce- 
ment of laws and regulations controlling com- 
mercialized amusement. 


The kind of juvenile delinquency that 
comes from the ranks of street children Mr. 
Davis finds to have primarily come from seek- 
ing fun and adventure. ‘The restriction 
imposed on the play instinct is in a 
measure responsible for trespassing and minor 
law-breaking. He asks us to consider the 
“night-children,” the newsies, the messengers, 
the juvenile food scavengers, beggars, and 
petty thieves who live in our city streets after 
darkness has fallen. If their parents will 
not or cannot care for them and restrain 
them the authorities must do so. - 


Night life militates against children’s health 
and growth to a greater extent than has been 
realized. Over-stimulation, in place of rest and 
sleep which growing children need, tends to 
undermine even the strongest constitutions. It 
needs no physiologist to perceive that the ravages 
of night life help materially to reduce measure- 
ments of weight, height, and chest, and to weaken 
heart, lungs, and eyes. Moreover, their 
education suffers. Children who are out until 
midnight must report at school the next morning, 
although tired and mentally dull. Night life de- 
stroys the habits of industry,—loitering and loaf- 
ing becomes rooted into a habit. 

Chicago, always true to its motto “I Will,” was 
the first of the leading cities to appoint a squad 
of policewomen to keep young folk off the street 
late at night. Thus the police matron, or street 
mother, is here at last. Her arrival marks the 
first important step in the working out of a sys- 
tem of street supervision of child life. 


Great Britain, Germany, Austria, and 
France have in the past two decades, Mr. 
Davis writes, instituted inquiries into the 
kinds of work done by children in the streets 
which have resulted in national laws. The 
industrial code of Germany, for instance, 
does not permit children under fourteen to 
peddle or offer goods for sale, and it forbids 
children under twelve to deliver goods or 
run errands other than for their parents. 
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Our own census of 1910 revealed the fact 
that we have in this country nearly two 
million children of ten to sixteen years of age 
at work, and these figures are considered to 
underestimate the true number. We must 
consider the conditions under which these 
children work if we see our plain duty. 


The dangers in street occupations to the health, 
education, and morals of children have not re- 
ceived sufficient attention. We need to be 
reminded that the street work engages children 
at the most critical period of life, adolescence. 
All physical and mental processes are accelerated 
during these years. Special tendencies are mani- 
fested in both sexes. Tubercular disorders, in- 
ternal diseases, and peculiar disturbances of the 
nervous system are likely to arise during these 
years of premature toil. The hurry in which a 
street worker eats his lunch and the unwhole- 
someness and inadequacy of the food cannot but 
undermine his digestive system. Any child who 
has no time to play is too busy to grow. More- 
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over, the rush and excitement of street work are 
likely to materially affect the nervous system. 
These dangers should receive the immediate and 
earnest attention of every enlightened community. 
Neither can the State afford to ignore them. 


After a thorough exposition of the dangers 
that wait for the children of the streets, Mr. 
Davis outlines programs for their super- 
vision that include the enactment of street 
legislation, neighborhood interest and vigi- 
lance, and in the future, intelligent city plan- 
ning that will do away with the savage en- 
vironment that “makes many city children 
little savages.” 

This useful and inspiring book is offered 
to the public in the hope that it may be 
widely read and stimulate a general move- 
ment to provide a happier and a safer en- 
vironment for the little people in “Street- 
land.” + 


HOME RULE FOR AMERICAN CITIES— 
FROM THE NEW YORK VIEWPOINT 


AX the moment when New York State’s 
Constitutional Convention, or that 
part of it, at least, composing the Cities 
Committee, is wrestling at Albany with the 
important question whether the new Consti- 
tution shall grant to the municipalities of 
the State any larger powers of self-govern- 
ment than they now have, the Yale Review 
makes a helpful contribution to the discussion 
in the shape of an eminently readable and 
good-humored as well as wise article on 
“Home Rule for American Cities,” by Mr. 
Henry H. Curran. Mr. Curran is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen of New York 
City, and chairman of its Committee of 
Finance. He is one of the aldermen of the 
new type, who, in the last two or three years, 
have rehabilitated their ancient office,— 
which by reason of the growth of petty 
abuses and general incompetence on the part 
of its incumbents had sunk so low as to in- 
vite abolishment,—who have completely 
transformed the New York Board of Alder- 
men from “a collection of curious little local 
potentates” into a genuine legislature bent 
on constructive work in the public interest. 

Mr. Curran begins his article with a con- 
sideration of the “commission” form of city 
government, which came into being as a 
direct result of the hurricane of 1900 that 
wrecked the city of Galveston, and which 
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was so effective there that its new-hewn 
form has been copied the country over. 
“How does it work?” he asks. “Can it do 
for the larger cities what it seems to be doing 
for the smaller?’ 


The answer, so far as the big city is concerned, 
is “No!” Taking first the case of New York, as 
the extreme of the big cities, one may work back 
among the others. It will be enough to picture 
the task that would confront the first New York 
“commission.” . . . A city of nearly six million 
people awaits their administration. A net funded 
debt of almost a billion dollars provides the ini- 
tial impost, and they discover that it costs nearly 
two hundred million dollars a year to run the 
town. There are 20,000 school-teachers on the 
pay-rolls, to care for the 800,000 pupils; 11,000 
policemen, 5,000 firemen, and 3,000 street-cleaners 
add their quotas. In all, there are some 80,000 
men and women to be managed by the five com- 
missioners. They find they have taken over 
twenty-nine city departments, each of which was 
formerly administered by a commissioner or 
board appointed by the mayor. They have suc- 
ceeded not only the mayor, but all his commis- 
sioners. Police, fire, health, education, parks, 
docks, street-cleaning, water-supply, bridges, li- 
censes,—these and a score more of subjects have 
fallen to the governing of the five. The harass- 
ing duties of the comptroller they have also in- 
herited, as well as the paving, building, sewer- 
age, and other tasks of the five borough presi- 
dents. Even the diverse duties of the chamberlain 
and the coroners have entered the concentrated 
circle. Finally, the five new commissioners have 


completely absorbed the two deliberative boards 
of the city,—the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment and the Board of Aldermen. . . . 
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There are 326 square miles of area and 577 
miles of water-front in New York. This urban 
monster has already become the greatest seaport 
and manufacturing city in the world, by actual 
count of tonnage and goods. . . . Her assessed 
real estate value is $8,049,859,912; her humblest 
citizen shares an empire whose cost of govern- 
ment is six dollars a second. So much for a cer- 
tain overpowering immensity that has come to 
this child of a new continent. Five men will 
do well to administer a corner of any such 
domain. 


In addition to the incident of size, there 
is the condition of a bewilderingly mixed 
and miscellaneous population, including 
every nationality, race, religion, prejudice, 
and precedent. According to the last census 
78 per cent. of all the people in New York 
City were whites of foreign birth or parent- 
age, and 40 per cent. of the whole were 
actually foreign-born. 


Cheek by jowl, elbow to elbow, the nations and 
the generations nest a branch apart, and in the 
struggle for self-preservation fight, compete, in- 
termarry, and blend. Intense must be the task 
and desperate the effort of him who would essay 
to govern well here. For nowhere more than in 
these cities,—the refuges of the oppressed,—is it 
true that government must be by the consent of 
the governed,—“of the people, by the people, and 
for the people”; and what a people it is, to hitch 
to five commissioners by three prepositions! 

Let the smaller cities wrestle with this “com- 
mission” medicine; what their bigger brethren 
need first is a litthe Home Rule,—a household 
remedy, as old as the hills, but ever denied to 
American cities. 


Calling to mind that, from the earliest 
days, American cities have been “the foot- 
ball of capricious legislatures,” Mr. Curran 
instances a few typical examples of legis- 
lative intervention in purely local affairs. 


In 1870, out of 808 bills passed at Albany, 212 
were special bills relating to cities. In 1914, out 
of some 1200 bills introduced, 525 related to local 
communities; of these, 217 affected New York 
City alone. Not an angle or phase of local city 
life has escaped the attention of the Solons. “The 
People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly,” have “enacted” that Port- 
chester may borrow money to repair a firehouse, 
that village trustees may not sprinkle village 
streets, that Saratoga Springs may license dogs, 
and that Patrolman Campbell, who had been dis- 
missed from the New York police force some 
years before for “shooting craps” on post, might 
be reinstated. The Massachusetts lawmakers 
have served their State by enacting that Beverly 
may re-locate a draw in the Essex bridge, that 
Boston may change the name of the Penitent Fe- 
male Refuge, and that under certain conditions 
the good people of Edgartown may take eels 
from their oyster-pond. The Virginia represent- 
ative now votes that R. H. Atkerson may erect 
a wharf on Chuckatuck Creek. In Wisconsin the 
dome of the State capitol looks down upon the 
giving of legislative permission to maintain bath- 
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houses at Hicks Lake. ‘These are some of the 
prerogatives that legislatures have said could not 
be trusted to the people of the cities. 


But in recent years the larger American 
cities, as well as many smaller ones also, have 
made rapid progress in proving themselves 
perfectly capable of self-government. In 
New York itself, the largest of the cities and 
perhaps the most difficult of self-government, 
the writer says, this renaissance has made the 
most spectacular strides. Since 1902, when 
the city “emerged from the mire of a four- 
year saturnalia of incompetence and cor- 
ruption,” an ever-broadening advance has 
been made in administrative industry and 
efficiency, until to-day “it may safely be said 
that New York is at this moment better 
governed than at any time since Governor 
Nicolls gave the city its first charter, in 1665. 
Even the long-derided Board of Aldermen 
has finally come into its own, and to those 
who know the town nothing could be more 
indicative of the change that has come over 
it.” Mr. Curran’s account of this rehabili- 
tation of the aldermanic body, in which he 
himself had no inconsiderable part, is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The aldermanic office in New York 
touched low-water mark in 1884, when Jake 
Sharp bought a franchise for the running of 
cable cars in Broadway, from Fourteenth 
Street to the Battery, at the rate of $20,000 
an alderman. ‘Thereafter, each ensuing 
legislature vied with its predecessors in 
curtailing the powers of the aldermen, until 
there was left only a job-lot of petty duties, 
—‘‘a strange assortment of executive, ju- 
dicial, and unclassified functions of Lillipu- 
tion calibre that left neither time nor taste 
for the exacting work of a city’s legislature.” 


For twenty years there has been in each board 
a hard-hitting minority that incessantly cast its 
negative votes against this order of things. In 
the present board, however, a majority had 
finally fallen heir to the ideas of the old minori- 
ties. The personnel of this majority boded ill to 
the old régime. With no one or two or three 
men looming above the rest, these 1914 aldermen, 
by a common instinct, set to work to change the 
whole course of the aldermanic orbit. They have 
succeeded. One by one the licensing functions 
have been swept out of the legislative house and 
into the executive offices where they belong. The 
question of “favors,” which permeates American 
government,—as it does all human nature,—right 
up to the seats of the mighty, was put definitely 
in its place. In._police matters the door is shut 
entirely, and this is one of the recent changes 
that have brought the police of New York to-day 
to a point of integrity and efficiency that is an 
inspiration to the whole city service. In other 
spheres, the merits of the case, rather than the 
potency of the messenger, have been made the 
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test. . . . The rules of the board were liberal- 
ized. The committees were reduced in 
number and rearranged in function, so that every 
one of the seventy-three aldermen now has re- 
sponsible committee work to perform. In this, as 
in many other things, the legislators at Albany 
and Washington have something to learn in New 
York. 

These house-cleaning matters were settled with 
a speed that caused the rail-birds of City Hall to 
rub their eyes with wonder. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they were settled without a fight; but 
they were settled. By April, 1914, the board was 
ready for iis constructive work, and from that 
time to the present there has been a steady stream 
of well-considered and long-overdue legislation 
making its way to the statute-books of the city. 
. . « New York’s circle of competent self-govern- 
ment is complete. The toughest nut of American 
city government has been cracked, and a satisfied 
and alert electorate will not allow the hands of 
the clock to be turned back. 
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If, on top of this civic renaissance, the great 
American cities are still to be ruled from State 
capitols as domestic colonies, and with patent- 
medicine “commissions” suddenly superimposed, 
to boot, there may well be cause for concern. The 
restoration of a local legislature to New York 
City, in the rehabilitation of its Board of Alder- 
men, is a case in point. This board has proven 
a balance-wheel of peculiar value. . . . Besides 
thus serving as a check upon the city’s business 
administration, the aldermen are supreme,—sub- 
ject only to.the mayor’s suspensive veto,—in the 
field of ordinance-making. Legislation that lays 
down rules of conduct, as distinguished from that 
which spends or taxes, is the province of the 
aldermen. 


More and more of this kind of local 
legislation becomes necessary with the 
growth of the cities and the perplexing inter- 
weavings that follow every new invention. 





THE “NATION” CELEBRATES ITS 
JUBILEE 


ITH its issue for July 8 the Nation 

(New York) completed fifty years of 
continuous publication as the weekly “moni- 
tor and mouthpiece of intellectual America,” 
and it fittingly observed the occasion by pub- 
lishing a special number of extraordinary 
interest and value. Besides the usual fea- 
tures, this number contains a remarkable 
group of articles, chiefly reminiscent and his- 
torical, concerning the Nation, its founder, 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, and his early as- 
sociates, by Lord Bryce, Henry James, A. V. 
Dicey, Judge Charles C. Nott, Arthur G. 
Sedgwick, William C. Brownell, Professor 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Gustav Pollak, Henry 
Holt, George Haven Putnam, William Ros- 
coe Thayer, and others. 

As Mr. Pollak truthfully avers in his dé- 
lightful paper on ‘““The Nation and Its Con- 
tributors,” “Few periodicals in the history 
of journalism can claim, like the Nation, to 
have preserved their original features essen- 
tially unchanged during fifty years of con- 
tinuous existence. The Nation of the present 
day may safely challenge comparison with 
the number which, on July 6, 1865, was 
issued by Edwin Lawrence Godkin, as editor- 
in-chief, and Wendell Phillips Garrison, as 
literary editor.” That this periodical, prac- 
tically unique in American journalism, has 
survived many other weekly papers of high 
aims and exclusive character, has weathered 
recurrent passages through troubled financial 
waters, and to-day flourishes in the enjoy- 
ment of good health and at least a modicum 


of prosperity, is cause for congratulation to 
all who value the things of the mind. 

That it still perpetuates the impress of its 
departed founder testifies to a new genera- 
tion of readers who knew him not (even the 
present editor did not know him) something 
of the remarkable quality of the man. E. L. 
Godkin was an Englishman, born in Ireland 
in 1831, the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
who later became a journalist. He came to 
America in 1856. Mr. Henry Holt, veteran 
publisher, in a charming paper of recollec- 
tions which he calls “A Young Man’s 
Oracle,” says of Godkin: ; 


It is very doubtful whether any journalist but 
Horace Greeley ever had so enthusiastic a group 
of such adoring followers as Godkin’s. His 
group never was as large a percentage of the 
public as Greeley’s, and of course was a different 
set of people, from the opposite pole. How he 
did make the Philistines squirm, and how they 
did hate him! But no editor of my time has 
begun to have the authority among educated 
people that he had. I doubt if any editor of 
any time has had as much... . 

This country has had no journalist to equal 
Godkin, unless Franklin was a_ journalist. 
America did not produce him to the same extent 
that it produced Carl Schurz: for Godkin de- 
veloped younger. Schurz, I think, came here 
younger, and, as we all know, to escape govern- 
mental tyranny, and Godkin, I have always 
suspected, came to escape social tyranny. He 
could not brook social inferiority, or even the 
ascription of it... . 

Being in temperament a thorough aristocrat, of 
course he could not make a popular paper, and 
did not care to. Though he was the greatest 
journalist we ever had, “the people” never knew 
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even his name. Yet his influence was probably 
greater than Greeley’s, because it was greater 
on people of influence. He was an authority with 
authorities. 


Viscount Bryce, who on his first visit to 
America in 1870 brought a letter of intro- 
duction to Godkin from Leslie Stephen, says 
that the Nation had from the first three dis- 
tinctive merits: “It was brilliantly written. 
It was full of wit. It was conspicuously in- 
dependent and individual.” He writes of its 
founder: 


E. L. Godkin was stringent in his -criticisms, 
and as he made many friends (for he was a 
charming companion and a loyal comrade), so 
he made a good many enemies. The fiercest of 
these enemies were to be found among those 
Tammany leaders whom he incessantly assailed. 
But even with men who had the same aims as 
his own and were working honestly for .them, 
he sometimes dealt rather hardly. I used now 
and then to suggest to him that he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties in which 
honorable and public-spirited men are placed by 


-is forever interpenetrating it. 
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the exigencies of practical politics. . . . It was 
the rigidity of the standard he applied that made 
his judgments severe, not any personal bitterness, 
still less any disappointed ambitions, for he had 
no axes to grind and never sought anything for 
himself. 


The temptation is strong to quote other 
good things from this surpassingly good 
Jubilee Number, but the lack of space for- 
bids. While there is a good deal of looking 
backward in it, it does not end on the purely 
commemorative note. The present editor 
holds that the past of the Nation ought to 
be a pledge for the present and a guarantee 
of its future. If it has seen many of the 
causes advocated by it come to triumph, there 
are others still to be struggled for. Coming 
days are to be fronted bravely. It is a self- 
renewing institution. “The spirit of youth 
So that there 
is the more reason for confidence as it grows 
old, since, with Rabbi Ben Ezra, it may 
hope that the best is yet to be.” 





A TRIBUTE OF RUSSIAN WRITERS 
TO ENGLISH 


OME time ago a group of English men 

of letters addressed an appeal to the 
writers of Russia. In replying to that ap- 
peal 67 Russian writers and publicists have 
signed an address, the text of which appears 
in the Moscow daily newspaper Outro Rossii. 
We quote certain significant passages from 
this address: 


We have known you for a long time. We have 
known you since we, Russians, came to a commu- 
nion with Western Europe and began to draw 
from the great spiritual treasury created by our 
brethren of Western Europe. 

From generation to generation we have watched 
intently the life of England, and have stored away 
in our minds and our hearts everything brilliant, 
peculiar, and individual, that has impressed itself 
upon the English word, the English thought, and 
the English life. 

We have always wondered at the breadth and 
the manifoldness of the English soul, in whose lit- 
erature one finds, side by side, Milton and Swift, 
Scott and Shelley, Shakespeare and Byron. We 
have always been amazed by the incessant and 
constantly growing power of civic life in Eng- 
land; we have always known that the English 
people was the first among the peoples of the 
world to enter upon a struggle for civic rights, 
and that nowhere does the word freedom ring so 
proud and so triumphant as it does in England. 

We feel proud because you have recognized the 
great individual worth of the Russian literature, 
and we are moved by your ardent expressions of 


sympathy and friendship. You scarcely know 
what Lord Byron was to us at the dawn of our 
literature, how our greatest poets, Poushkin and 
Lermontov, were swayed by him. You scarcely 
know to what an extent the Shakespearean Ham- 
let, the Prince of Denmark, has become a part of 
cur literature, how near to us is Hamlet’s tragedy. 

We, too, pronounce the names of Copperfield 
and. Snodgrass with a little difficulty, but the 
name of Dickens is as familiar to us and as near 
to our hearts as the names of some of our own 
writers. 

We trust, and we even permit ourselves to 
hope, that our friendship will not end on the 
fields of battle, but that our mutual understand- 
ing will continue to grow, as it lives on together 
with those sincere and heartfelt words with which 
you have addressed us. We trust that it will be 
transformed into a spiritual unity between us, a 
unity based on the universal achievements of the 
spirit of humanity. 

We trust even further. We trust that evil will 
finally become extinguished in the hearts of men, 
that mutual ill-feeling will be bitter and poignant 
no longer, and that, when ears of corn will be 
again fluttering upon the fields, mutilated by 
trenches and ramparts, and drenched in human 
blood, when wild flowers will begin to grow over 
the countless unknown graves that will come 
when the nations that are separated by such a tre- 
mendous gulf to-day will come together again 
upon the one great road of humanity and will 
turn back once more to the great, universal words 
that are common to all men. 

We trust and we hope. 

Greetings to you. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
POETRY 


‘¢ SONNETS to Sidney Lanier,’* written by his 
brother Clifford, bring us the literary ex- 
pression of a great affection between two brothers 
who represented not only the best blood of the 
South, but the rarest intellectual development of 
this country. Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, in 
a graceful introduction, calls attention to the 
fact that Clifford and Sidney Lanier were de- 
voted* to each other throughout their boyhood 
and early manhood; that they fought together 
during the Civil War, endured bravely its sor- 
row and hardships, and supported each other 
with mutual good cheer during the trials of the 
reconstruction period, and on until the end of 
Sidney Lanier’s fight with broken health that 
robbed the Southland’ of its greatest poet. These 
sonnets seem the stanzas of a hymn to intel- 
lectual and spiritual beauty: “Thou magic 
breather of the silver flute... . . Thou hast for 
garner all the world’s great heart. . . . Master 
Architect of tone . . . thy life all music”; such 
phrases record a fraternal bond that transcended 
the limits of earthly affection and recognized that 
neither Death nor Time can destroy the love that 
is of the Spirit. 
The fifth sonnet reveals Clifford Lanier as a 
poet second in powers of expression only to his 
gifted brother: 


“Thou magic breather of the silver flute, 

Arion, skilful of our later time— 

Enchanting men by thy enchanted lute, 

And driving to thy yoke of lusty rhyme 

Wild sea-shapes strange and deepest mysteries, 

In that all-boundless ocean of thine art; 

Who, coming to thy called consistories, 

Straight do thy bidding and espouse thy part; 

So that thou buoyest high upon the wave 

To Havens sweet, in Fame’s proud glories 

drest— 

Behold, already thy tamed coursers lave 

Their shining figures in Fame’s port of rest; 
And thou, wave-beaten bard, in kingly form, 
Art promontoried high above all storm!” 


The lyrics published with these sonnets are 
taken from a volume, “Apollo and Keats,” pub- 
lished privately in 1902. 


“The New World,” a poem by Witter Bynner, 
is a beautiful tribute to a woman who visioned 
the possibilities of our youthful democracy in 
America, and saw in every human relationship 
the soul of man striving toward the last sacra- 
ment, that of union with God. Under the title 
“An Immigrant,” it was read in part to the Har- 
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vard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 
1911: 


‘Tt is my faith that God is our own dream 
Of perfect understanding of the soul. 
It is my passion that alike through me 
And every member of -eternity, 
The source of God is sending the same stream. 
It is my peace that when my life is whole, 
God’s life shall be completed and supreme.” 


The poems of Mary Artemisia Lathbury,’ the 
Chautauqua Laureate, have been collected and 
published in a single volume with an introduction 
by Bishop John H. Vincent and W. Garret Hor- 
der, sacred anthologist, and also a sketch of her 
life by Miss Frances E. Willard. Bishop Vin- 
cent writes of her that she was both poet and 
saint; that old Chautauquans will never forget 
her, and the new Chautauquans will sing her 
songs and learn of her sweet, devout. spirit. 
For several years she was a contributor to S¢?. 
Nicholas, Harper’s Young People, and Wide 
Awake. Mr. Horder ranks the hymn “Day Is 
Dying in the West” with “Lead, Kindly Light”; 
and Frances Willard writes that her songs have 
“gone to the ends of the earth.” Mary Lathbury 
was a native of New York State. She studied art 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, and later taught in 
Newbury, Vermont, at the Fort Edward Institute, 
and at the Carmel Ladies’ Seminary, New York. 
Several of her books were illustrated by her own 
exquisite sketches in black and white and in color. 


“Visions of the Dusk”’* is the second book of 
song from the pen of the young negro poet, 
Fenton Johnson, whose first book, “A Little 
Dreaming,” gave promise of a lyric gift com- 
parable to that of the gifted Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. The verse of this second volume shows 2 
distinct gain in breadth, power, and facility in 
the use of verse-forms. The dialect poems and 
the spirituals are rich with warm, throaty music; 
and the tributes to Douglass and other great men 
of his race, while they do not susfain in every 
case the level of their inspiration, are yet dis- 
tinguished by nobility and emotional dominance. 
In “Ethiopia,” the poet invokes the spirit of his 
race, the glory that was, when the pomp of the 
Queen of Sheba’s caravan crossed the sands of 
the Arabic Sabea desert. Mr. Johnson has had 
the courage to keep away from mere literary poetry, 
to value the traditions of his race, and delve into 
their ancient history. A feeling for sensuous 
word-color and a freedom in the use of the invo- 
cational chant distinguish his most lyrical inspira- 
tions. 





3 The Poems of Mary Artemisia Lathbury. The Nunc 
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“The Man on the Hilltop,”* a collection of 
thirty-eight poems by Arthur Ficke, follows his 
notable collection, “The Sonnets of a Portrait 
Painter.” The author was born in Davenport, 
Iowa, and while studying taught English for a 
year at the University of Iowa. He has tray- 
eled widely and published six volumes of verse. 
His work is marked by virile intellectuality, 
lyric charm, fertility of imagination, and the in- 
toxication of hero worship. This volume con- 
tains two long narrative poems and a group of 
lyrics and another of grotesques. 


“Youth’s Pilgrimage,’* by Roy Helton, pictures 
in lyric measures the awakening of a youth and 
a maid to the knowledge of life and love. The 
imagery is rarely beautiful and the poem is well 
sustained. Mr. Helton is a scientist-poet of Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania. 


“Our Gleaming Days,’® a slender volume of 
lyrics, comes from a Harvard poet, Daniel Sar- 
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geant, once class odist at Harvard University, 
and now assistant instructor in English. The 
collection is ds a rule graceful and pleasing and 
full of promise of more and better. poesy to come. 
One remarkable poem, “The Stirrup Cup,” gives 
us a taste of the innate quality of Mr. Sargeant’s 
inspiration. It is like a draught of sparkling 
wine mixed with mystery and nepenthe, and the 
movement gallops like the dream horses of the 
song. 


Shaemas O’Sheel calls his latest book of verse 
“The Light Feet of Goats.”* The book is.dedi- 
cated to dreams,—“that are the light feet of goats 
on the crags of the world.” Several poems of 
great lyric beauty distinguish a collection that is 
curiously uneven as regards both technique and 
inspiration. Mr. O’Sheel’s best work, however, 
has gathered the immortal magic of song into 
fresh garlands. “He Whom a Dream Hath Pos- 
sessed,” “To My Master of Song; William But- 
ler Yeats,” “Roma Mater Sempeterna,”’—and 
from another point of judgment,—“The Final 
Mercy,” are poems that grip the reader with 
their imaginative intensity. 


*The Light Feet of Goats. 
Kennerley. 63 pp. $1. 
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RUSSIAN PLAYS AND NOVELS 


A NOTABLE sacred drama, “The King of 

the Jews,” has been translated from the 
Russian of “K.P.,” the Grand Duke Constantine, 
by Victor E. Marsden. The action takes place 
at Jerusalem during the week between Christ’s 
entry into the city and the day of His resurrec- 
tion. ‘The drama has 
power, color, and at- 
mosphere. The diction 
is simple and _ direct. 
Three sharply defined 
social masses emerge as 
the play progresses. 
First, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Rome and 
its long-reaching ten- 
tacle that held Judea 
under the dominion of 
the Roman Law; sec- 
ond, the __ lick-spittle 
Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees who, secretly hating 
Cesar, praised him with 
mouth-fawnings; third- 
ly, the common people, 
the rabble of the streets 
who clamored to save 
the Man out of Galilee 
who gave sight to the 
blind and raised the 
dead. 

Twisted between these 
opposing forces, Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Roman 
Procurator of Judea, is 
revealed to us as a piti- 
able figure, yet one that 
wins our. sympathy. 
Procula, Pilate’s wife, 
pleads for the life of 
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the Galilean. Pilate reproves her with these 
words: “You ask what is impossible. . Aye, 
there are reasons your woman’s mind would 

hardly understand: reasons of state.” 
The author, harking to the mind of the Rus- 
sian peasant to-day, places these words in the 
mouth of Nicodemus: 


“These pennants? pure 
simplicity of soul 

Ay touches me and 

makes me envious, 

too; 

In all the heart’s dic- 
tates they blindly 
trust, 

Nor ever know a doubt.” 


The action of the 
drama is in a sense in- 
terrupted by forcing in 
the discussion between 
Procula and the Trib- 
unes concerning the de- 
cadence of the Roman 
women. The faults and 
sins of these women,— 
which are those attrib- 
uted to the frivolous 
women of to-day,—are 
pictured as the chief 
contributing cause of 
the age of fallen morals 
that brought about the 
fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

The description of the 
settings may well be 
carefully noted by the 
student. They are repre- 
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sentative of the careful scenic production given 
in Russian drama during the last decade.’ 


Leonid Andreyev, the great Russian writer, has 
written a powerful and moving play, “The Sor- 
rows of Belgium.’ He has taken the foremost 
Belgian thinker,—a man probably intended to be 
Maeterlinck,—and King Albert for his principal 
characters, and through them he reveals the con- 
science and the aspiration of the Belgian nation. 
The play moves in the exalted atmosphere of the 
triumph of right over wrong, of the victory of 
life over death. Already for Belgium dawns the 
resurrection morn in the sparks of individual 
wills that shall at a given moment create the 
enormous energy necessary to rehabilitate the na- 
tion. The play has been written in the interests 
of universal peace. The English translation is 
admirably rendered by Herman Bernstein. 


“Submerged” is a new version of Maxim 
Gorki’s famous drama previously known to the 
pudlic under the German title “Nachtaysl.” It 
gives a Russian treatment of the theme of “The 
Third Floor Back.” A “Man of Light” comes 
to a miserable lodging-house and tries to awaken 
the souls of its sodden inhabitants. Gorki accuses 
society of neglecting to aid those who are in the 
depths. For those who are actually submerged, 
society’s verdict is always “thumbs down.” 

\ 

The books of the Russian realists flare against 
the sinister background of the present war like 
torches against the night. They pour forth the 
fires of the slow-smouldering forces that even 
now, beneath the sound of the cannon, are trans- 
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forming Russia into a democracy. Michael Art- 
zibashef is the latest of these realists to come to 
English readers. Two books, “Sanine”* and “The 
Millionaire,” have been most admirably trans- 
lated by Percy Pinkerton. Artzibashef has color 
and an emotional intensity that bites into the 
reader’s sensibilities. ‘“Sanine” is a study of in- 
dividualism, a single phase of a man’s life ex- 
aggerated beyond all proportion—a masterly 
piece of work, but not agrecable reading. The 
second volume, which includes three shorter sto- 
ries, enables the critic definitely to place Artzi- 
bashef with his literary kindred, Gorki, Tche- 
koff, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy. The title story 
shows us the unhappy rich man, who cannot 
buy what he most desires, namely love, respect, 
and appreciation for his own worth. He bungles 
through life, the victim of his wealth, and dies 
miserably by jumping over the side of a boat, 
self-conscious even in death, for he hopes no one 
will see him. “Ivan Lande” ‘is a noble, but 
not an original, conception. Possibly all the 
changes have been rung long ago on the theme 
of a man who actually tries to live on earth as 
Jesus Christ did. But even so, it is the com- 
pelling story of the volume, and it sounds the 
immortal message: “For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 

Michael Artzibashef is thirty-eight years of 
age, of Tartar blood and descended on his ma- 
ternal side from Kosciusko. He suffered greatly 
during his boyhood and contracted tuberculosis. 
This probably accounts for the tendency revealed 
in his work to study the mental and physical 
phenomena peculiar to this disease. 





A GREAT AUSTRIAN DRAMATIST 


THE social reformer of to-day must not reckon 

without Arthur Schnitzler, the greatest of the 
Viennese dramatists and second only to Haupt- 
mann among those dramatists who write in the 
German tongue. Three of Schnitzler’s plays, 
specimens of the work of his maturity, appear in 
the Modern Drama Series. They are “The 
Lonely Way,” “Intermezzo,” and “The Countess 
Mizzie.” Heretofore we have known Schnitzler 
in translation only by his “Anatol,” a series of 
sketches of a man’s light love affairs, a work 
written twenty-two years ago. Mr. Edwin 
Bjorkman, who has translated these plays and 
prepared an excellent critical and interpretative 
introduction, calls attention to the fact that 
Schnitzler is a Jew, and that in Vienna, more 
than in any other European capital, this means 
isolation and a certain conflict with environment. 
These facts are reflected in the work of the dra- 
matist. Arthur Schnitzler was born in Vienna in 
1862. His father was a famous Jewish throat 
specialist. ‘The son studied medicine and pur- 
sued his father’s calling until 1895, at which 
time his growing fame as a dramatist per- 
suaded him to step aside from the medical pro- 

1The King of the Jews. By the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. Translated by Victor Marsden. Funk & 
Wagnalis, 157 pp. $1. 

2The Sorrows of Belgium. 
Macmillan. 132 pp. $1. 


3 Submerged. 
75 cents. 





By Leonid ee 


y Maxim Gorki. Badger. 142 pp. 


fession. His training has enriched his dramatic 
material; he is a master of psychology who 
reaches through the physical phenomena of life 
to touch the whiffling balances of our reasonable- 
ness, and the erraticisms of the mainsprings of 
our impulses. 

He has taken middle-class life in the gayest 
capital of Europe and spread it before us, not as 
a theorist, but as one who observes minutely 
and is not deceived. His plays are parts of the 
great drama of life deflected by a lens of keen 
intellectuality upon the stage of our emotions: 
and played by each man according to his per- 
ceptions. Schnitzler belongs to the latter-day 
prophets of truth —those who would strip away 
all self-deception from the complexities of life 
wherein we moderns are enmeshed. His plays 
are the bulletins of the social conscience as it 
plays through the emotions. “The Lonely Way” 
values life for those who have never learned that 
love is service, and service love. For those who 
will not serve, there lies ahead the “ionely 
way” of desolate, disillusioned old age,—or 
suicide. 

“Intermezzo” is one of the subtlest of the 
Schnitzler dramas. It weaves the ques‘ion of a 
single moral standard for men and women into a 
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domestic situation that falls into chaos through a 
lack of simple honesty and unquestioning faith- 
fulness. Cecelia and Amadeus make a com- 
pact of friendship when they agree to end their 
married estate. Each one is horrified at the 
other’s resignation to the separation, but each 
dissembles and plays the hypocrite. Afterwards 
the woman cannot bring herself to build again 
upon their mutual dishonesty. 

In “The Countess Mizzie,” the Countess, a bal- 
let dancer, the Count, a coachman and a noble 
Prince for a brief hour, meet at the same level,— 
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the recognition of ‘identical emotional experience, 
Here Schnitzler’s irony is leveled at the social 
conventions that outrage human emotions. All 
the personages in this drama were social cow- 
ards; they dared not take what they wanted ex- 
cept clandestinely. One noble act would have 
saved all of them. Schnitzler’s phrases are like 
scourges in the temples of desecrated gods. To 
him there is no hell like the hell of the coward 
who denies his own soul. Mr. Bjérkman’s intro- 
duction to this unusual volume gives a complete 
review of Schnitzler’s dramatic production.’ 





TALES, PLAYS, AND ESSAYS 














LORD DUNSANY 


ORD DUNSANY, the author of brilliant plays, 
essays, short stories, fairy tales, and a new 
‘mythoiogy, has gathered together “Fifty-One 
Tales” into a single volume? They are unique,— 
a combination of piquant humor, satire, and 
truth, poured into a structure of prose that now 
resembles “A®sop’s Fables,” and again the “Thou- 
sand and One Tales.” The story of “The Three 
Tall Sons” pictures a city builded by man, where- 
in Nature has no part. After a time Nature, in 
the guise of an old woman, comes begging at 
the gate, but the inhabitants of this city, ob- 
sessed by their artificial civilization, drive her 
away. She goes, but her three tall sons come 
and force an entrance into the city. They are 
Nature’s sons, “the forlorn one’s terrible chil- 
dren,—War, Famine, and Plague.” 
1The Lonely Way: Intermezzo: Countess Mizzie. By 
Arthur Schnitzler. Translated by Edwin Bjérkman. 
Kennerley. 323 pp. $1.50. 
2 Fifty-One Tales. By Lord Dunsany. 
138 pp. $1.25, 


Kennerley. 


In another delightful tale, Lord Dunsany 
mourns the death of Pan, but at the end pic- - 
tures the shaggy god slipping like a sly shadow 
out of his tomb to return once more unto his own. 


“The State Forbids,” by Sara Cowan (Kenner- 
ley), is a virile little drama that deals with our 
failure to revise our outworn laws and ethics to 
fit present needs. “Love in Danger” (Houghton, 
Mifflin) includes three plays that are concerned 
with happiness in married life. They are excel- 
lent reading plays. “The Lie,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones (Doran), was a great success in New York 
last season. It is a study of the contest between 
two sisters for the right of way to love and 
happiness. “The Smile of Mona Lisa,” by Ja- 
cinto Benavente, translated from the Spanish by 
John Herman (Badger), explains the smile of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece. Benavente is 
one of Spain’s most brilliant poet-dramatists. 
“Der Tag, or the Tragic Man,” by J. M. Barrie 
(Scribner’s), deals with the causes of the present 
war. ; 


“Paradise Found,’ by Allen Upward,—the ad- 
ventures of Bernard Shaw in a Shavian world,— 
is one of the wittiest and most amusing books of 
the year. Through enchantment Bernard Shaw 
is cast into a trance, his form preserved as a 
sacred relic, and at the end of two hundred years 
he is awakened into a world that is governed 
entirely by his philosophical and sociological pre- 
cepts. Shaw is disgusted with the practical work- 
ings of his ideas and welcomes the resumption of 
his magical sleep as a happy escape from the 
evils of a Shavian universe. 


Herbert Kaufman’s book, “Neighbors.”* brings 
your neighbors to you,—the real ones, not the 
comfortable friends who chance to live next door 
or in the next block. “Maggie” the factory girl, 
the bad boy of the street, the beggar man, other 
people’s daughters, “Tommy’s Mother,” Mary 
who “went wrong,”—these and others more for- 
tunate he pictures to you as living folk hungry 
for your sympathy and helpfulness. Then there 
are little preachments about gentleness and the 
joy of living,—vital, thrilling words that throw 
open the doors of our hearts to the wonder of 
the universe. 





3 Paradise Found. By Allen Upward. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 99 pp. 
* Neighbors. 


pp. 75 cents. 
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BOOKS FOR THE WEST-BOUND 
TRAVELER 


THE American traveling public, and especially 

those individuals who are interested in pro- 
moting the “See America First” movement, are in- 
debted to Director George Otis Smith, of the 
United States Geological Survey, for the compila- 
tion of an authorized “Guidebook of the Western 
United States.”* Of this work, which will ulti- 
mately consist of four parts published in separate 
bulletins of the Survey, Part B, covering the over- 
land route, with a side trip to Yellowstone Park, 
has just appeared. So far as we are aware, no 
guidebook on precisely these lines has ever before 
been published. The reader is put in possession 
of the most accurate information regarding the 
geological basis, so to speak, of the entire region 
over which the route passes. A relief map is 
supplied which shows the surface features, and a 
route map is given in the form of a series of 
sheets, each of which gives all necessary details 
concerning rock formation, stream deposits, etc. 
Automobilists making the transcontinental jour- 
ney this season will find in this Government pub- 
lication the best existing maps of the region 
traversed by the Union Pacific Railroad. As only 
a limited printing appropriation is made, it was 
found impossible to print an adequate free edi- 
tion of this guidebook, and so the work will be 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington at one dollar a copy. 


. The San Francisco publishers, Paul Elder & 
‘Co., have brought out a series of books especially 
designed to answer the questions of tourists who 
are this summer visiting the Pacific Coast, pos- 
sibly for the first time. One of the most serv- 
iceable of these is a compact guidebook entitled 
“Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast.”* This 
book, which is appropriately dedicated to John 
Muir, “Man of Science and of Letters,” has been 
edited under the auspices of the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. It discusses, from the 
scientist’s standpoint, such topics as geology of 
the West-coast region, weather conditions on the 
Pacific Coast, mines and mining, petroleum re- 
sources and industries, vertebrate fauna of the 
Pacific Coast, flora, forests, deserts, astronomical 
observatories, mountaineering, and scenic excur- 
sions. Dr. David Starr Jordan contributes a 
chapter on the fishes of the coast, and each chap- 
ter of the book is the work of a specialist in the 
particular subject treated. Any intelligent trav- 
eler may make his visit to the coast far more 
profitable if accompanied by this convenient and 
attractive handbook. 


An attractively illustrated book, “San Fran- 
cisco as It Was, as It is, and How to See It,”* by 


1 Guidebook of the Western United States: Part B, 
the Overland Route. By Willis Lee, Ralph W. 
Stone, Hoyt S. Gale and others. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 244 pp., ill. $1. 

? Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast. A Guide- 
book for Scientific Travelers in the West. Edited under 
the auspices of the Pacific Coast Committees of the 
American Association tor the Advancement of Science. 
San Francisco: Paui Elder & Co. 302 pp., ill. $1.50. 

°San Francisco as It Was, as It Is, and How to See 
It. By Helen Throop Purdy. San Francisco: Paul 
Elder & Co. 221 pp., ill. $2.50. 





Helen Throop Purdy, is full of suggestions for 
the visitor to the Western metropolis. This vol- 
ume gives a full description of the new San 
Francisco that has been built up since the great 
fire of 1906. An account of the city’s restaurants 
and “the elegant art of dining,” as practised by 
Californians, is contained in “Bohemian San 
Francisco,” * by Clarence E. Edwords. 


One of the achievements of the year in artistic 
bookmaking is a volume entitled “The Art of 
the Exposition,”’® by Eugen Neuhaus, of the Uni- 
versity of California. In this work Mr. Neuhaus 
gives an interpretation of the architecture, sculp- 
ture, mural decorations, and color scheme of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. Visitors have been 
powerfully impressed by the art features of this 
Exposition, and many who have not a technical 
knowledge of the various arts represented, will 
be greatly aided in their study of the work as a 


‘whole by the comments of Professor Neuhaus, 


who is himself a painter and is chairman of the 
Western Advisory Board of the Exposition’s De- 
partment of Fine Arts. 


In earlier numbers of this REVIEW we have 
mentioned several books treating of the old Cali- 
fornia Missions. None of these, however, can 
be said to duplicate in any manner Mr. Paul 
Elder’s “Old Spanish Missions of California,”® 
an historical and descriptive sketch illustrated 
chiefly from photographs by Western artists. 
No claim is made to original research in the 
preparation of this volume, but full credit is 
given to the contemporary and current writings 
that have been drawn upon. Some of the ex- 
tracts from letters and journals of the Franciscan 
Friars are extremely interesting, and the selec- 
tions from modern works are appropriate and 
useful to an understanding of the subject. 


“The Field Book of Western Wild Flowers,”’ 
by Margaret -Armstrong, is the first attempt to 
give, in a popular manual, descriptions of most 
of the commoner flowers growing in the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains. Many East- 
erners fail to understand, perhaps, that this field 
includes within its limits all kinds of climate and 
soil “producing thousands of flowers infinite in 
variety and wonderful in beauty, their environ- 
ment often as different as that of Heine’s “Pine 
and Palm.” ‘The author states that exceedingly 
few of the Western flowers cross the Rocky 
Mountains and become denizens of the East. 
This field book was prepared in collaboration 
with Professor J. J. Thornber, of the University 
of Arizona. It contains 500 illustrations in black 
and white, and 48 plates in color drawn from 
nature e by the author. 





By Clarence E, Edwords. 


* Bohemian San F rancisco. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 

5The Art of the Exposition. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 

®The Old Spanish Missions An 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch. By Paul Elder. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 89 pp., ill. $3.50. 

7 Field Book of Western Wild Flowers. By Margaret 
Armstrong in collaboration with J. J. Thornber. Put- 
nams. 6596 pp., ill. $2. 


138 pp. $1.25. 
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R. N. WILLIAMS, NATIONAL CHAMPION, SERVING 
(From “Modern Tennis’’) 


THtT tennis-players are not “mollycoddles” is 

shown by the fact that many of the famous 
racquet-wielders of England, France, and Ger- 
many are fighting with their countries’ forces 
at the front. One of the finest and most popular 
players,—Anthony F. Wilding, of Australia, who 
played in the Davis cup match in this country 
last year,—fell at the Dardanelles in a recent 
engagement with the Turks. Tennis, indeed, is a 
game whick is not only clean and fascinating, 
but develops intense activity, alertness, and en- 
durance. Its popularity in this country is de- 
servedly on the increase. Veterans of the sport, 
as well as its fresh hosts of adherents, will be 
interested in the new edition of the standard 
work entitled “Modern Tennis,”* by P. A. Vaile, 
an expert who has played and observed the game 
on every continent. The volume goes into all 
branches of the game, from the laying out of the 
court and the grip of the racquet,—with chap- 





1 Modern Tennis. By P. A. Vaile. Funk & Wagnalls. 
301 pp., ill. $2. 


ters devoted to descriptions of the various strokes, 
—to regulations for managing tournaments, and a 
section on technical decisions. Photographic il- 
lustrations and drawings of well-known players 
like McLoughlin, Williams, Pell, Bundy, Brooks, 
Wilding, and others accompany the text. 


In “Tennis as I Play It,”? Maurice E. Mc- 
Loughlin, called the world’s greatest tennis 
player and one of the most attractive personalities 
on the American courts, tells, in the simple un- 
affected manner of the man himself, just how 
he does it. R. Norris Williams, the national 
champion, supplies an appreciative introduction 
and there are many photographic illustrations. 
The book is additionally notable in that it is a 
work by a young present-day champion, who is 
at the same time the greatest exponent of the 
dashing and speedy American style of play. 


The average American boy gets his baseball 
lore right on the field, whether his “diamond” 
is in a back lot, the schoolgrounds, or the city 
street, with the neighbors’ windows in annoying 
proximity. He gets the practical side of the game 
and has a good time, too; but here is a volume on 
“Baseball,—Individual Play and Team Play in 
Detail,’*® that gives the principles of the game,— 

















PITCHING A STRAIGHT OVERHAND DELIVERY 
(From “Baseball’’) 


2Tennis as I Play It. By Maurice E, McLoughlin. 
Doran. 347 pp. $2. . 

3 Baseball. By W. J. Clarke and Frederick T. Dawson, 
Scribner. 195 pp, $1. 
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real scientific baseball, such as the big teams 
play. This is “inside” baseball, the technical, 
professional article, which will prove especially 
valuable for the aspirant for the “Varsity” team. 
Chapters are devoted to all the different positions 
on the nine, as well: as to batting, team plays, 
base-running, strategy, coaching hints, and what 
to do in certain contingencies, with a lot of good 
advice and suggestions that, properly observed, 
mean real headwork and game-winning. The 
authors are both college coaches,—W. J. Clarke, 
of Princeton, and Frederick T. Dawson, of Union. 
An ample supply of illustrations and diagrams 
elucidate the text. We must not overlook the 
“Hints for Spectators,” explaining the fine points 
of the game, nor the sage advice to college play- 
ers,—“Think baseball after you have prepared 
your other lessons!” 


“Letters From Brother Bill, Varsity Sub,’” is a 
chatty little book in which a college football 
player tells his younger high school brother all 
the points of the game as he learns them at col- 
lege. Kicks, tackles, scrimmages, and strategy,— 
in fact, all the hundred odd things that go to 
make good football playing, are explained in the 
simple and chatty fashion of one boy’s letters to 
another. Interesting experiences with the college 
team, and a story-like continuity help to make 
the letters attractive. Diagrams and photographic 
illustrations accompany the text. 

















HOW THE BALL IS HELD IN PITCHING THE “OUT- 
DROP” 
(From Baseball) 


“Pro and Con of Golf,”* a charming little vol- 
ume by Alexander H. Revell, gathers up a most 
useful fund of golf advice and suggestions for 
improving one’s gaine. This serious side of the 
book is delightfully balanced by a multitude of 
entertaining golf anecdotes, personal reminis- 
cences, stories, and. philosophic reflections, with 
many snappy pen and ink sketches. scattered 
throughout. 


There are, of course, many excellent golf play- 
ers among women. At the same time the ma- 
jority of womcn labor at some disadvantages 
compared with men in achieving complete success 
on the links. Mr. George Duncan, in “Golf for 
Women,” explains the principles which have 
proved in his experience to be most useful in 
playing golf under modern conditions, adapting 
them particularly for the guidance of the woman 
golfer. The author has made a special study of 


1 Letters From Brother Bill, Varsity Sub. By Walter 
Kellogg Towers. Crowell. 141 pp. 50 cents 

2Pro and Con of Golf. - By Alexander H. Revell. 
Rand, tg 4 276 pp. $1.25. 

8Golf for Women. y George Duncan, Pott, 173 





pp. $1. 

















A CAMP-FIRE GIRL 


the game from the woman’s point of view, and 
his suggestions should accordingly prove profit- 
able to women who are ambitious to improve their 
play and better their scores. 


“Sebago-Wohelo: Camp Fire Girls,’* by Ethel 
Rogers, with portraits and introduction by Mrs. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, tells the story of their life 
in camp on Sebago Lake in Maine. The Camp 
Fire Girls are increasing; there are many camps 
now in the States, and even one in Alaska. 
Work, Health, and Love are the watchwords, 
and the name of the mother-camp, “Wohelo,” is 
a combination made from the first two letters of 
those words. You will learn from this book 
how the girls swim, dive, hike, row, paddle, 
cook, and become skilled in various handicrafts. 
Beyond gaining objec:ive knowledge, they de- 
velop those crowning graces of womanhood, self- 
control, independence, the capacity for unselfish 
service to one another, and a great friendship 
for all the manifold works of Nature. The 
book is delightfully written, well printed, and 
illustrated with decorations and photographs. 


Young Americans of both sexes are more and 
more taking to the wholesome outdoor life of 
camp and trail in the summer time. There is, 
however, as all true campers know, a great.deal 
to be learned in order to enjoy camp life thor- 
oughly and avoid i:s possible dangers. Three 
books which supply the necessary information for 
both these purposes are, “On the Trail,’ by 
Lina Beard and Adelia | B. Beard, an outdoor 

* Sebago-Wohelo: Cuan Fire Girls. By Ethel Siew. 
Good a Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 249 
“" On the Trail. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard, 
Scribners. 271 pp. $1.25. 
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book for girls; “The Boys’ Outdoor Vacation 
Book,”* by A. Hyatt Verrill, and “Camp Craft,— 
Modern Practice and Equipment,”* by Warren H. 
Miller. The first named volume is dedicated to 
girls and is, therefore, especially useful to them, 
but all three books are full of information about 
every possible phase of life in the open. Here 
the boy or girl,—or grown-up, too,—who has never 
camped, will Iearn about outfits, provisions, camp 
sites, cookery, and so on, as. well as what to do 
in various emergencies. The fascinating craft 
of the woodsman and the delights of the trail are 
thoroughly gone into by experienced campers. 
No “tenderfoot” who contemplates a camping ex- 
pedition for the first time should neglect to read 
a book of this kind. 


Dallas Lore Sharp’s “The Whole Year Round”® 
combines the author’s separate volumes on spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, in which the wild 
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life of each season is sketched in the author’s 
characteristic style, and containing. many. pas- 
sages of “nature writing” which are readable at 
any time of the year. 


Herbert-K. Job’s “Propagation of Wild Birds”* 
has a distinctly practical bent. Although this 
may be regarded as a new subject in America, 
the enactment of the Federal Migratory Bird Bill 
two years ago, along with other manifestations 
of interest in birds, seems to justify the publica- 
tion of a book detailing the methods of successful 
game-breeders throughout the country. Mr. Job 
has had many years of practical -experience 
in the hand-raising of upland game birds and 
water-fowl. The book is illustrated from pho- 
tographs, most of which were made by the author 
himself. The owner of even a small place in the 
country may get suggestions from this book as to 
the best means of keeping birds about the home. 





PHILOSOPHY: 


THE professional as well as the unprofessional 

reading public will welcome Professor John 
Dewey’s exposition of the development of classic 
German philosophy’ from Kant to Hegel. It is 
a most lucid and well-reasoned survey of the 
philosophical principles that have by saturation 
motivated the development of the German na- 
tion. Professor Dewey writes that while pure 
reason may not in the end affect evolution, and 
may be a phenomenon utterly apart from the 
forces that exact the obedience of the universe 
to an unsolved Will, a great outpouring of ideas, 
like a physical catastrophe, an earthquake or an 
avalanche, has results that for a time may prove 
a blessing or a curse in the locality where it 
occurs. The zenith of Germany’s creative 
thought, her heroic age, lies within the confines 
of the immediate past. In that near past we 
must look for the philosophy that has made pos- 
sible the magnificent achievements of the Ger- 
manic peoples; and we must turn not to Nietzsche, 
but to Kant, with his conception of two sharply 
divided worlds in which man _ functions,—the 
world of science and sense, set in space and 
time, and the world of moral freedom which ex- 
ists in the Absolute. Following this conception 
one quickly understands how the Germanic civil- 
ization of the past fifty years has projected itself 
enormously with super-human energy along par- 
allel channels of science and so-called Kultur. 

Wherein this dual development may succeed 
and wherein it is doomed to failure, is outlined 
in a series of trenchant chapters that discuss the 
moral and political philosophy of Kant, Luther, 
Fichte, Heine, and Hegel, and include a brilliant 
survey of the philosophy of history. Professor 
Dewey writes: “The contrast of the German at- 
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Doubleday, Page. 276 pp., ill. $2. 

5German Philosophy and Politics. 
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EDUCATION 


titude with that of Edmund Burke is instructive. 
Burke had the German hostility towards cutting 
loose from the past, but not for the reason that 
the past is an embodiment of transcendental rea- 
son, but that its institutions are an inheritance be- 
queathed us by the collected wisdom of our fore- 
fathers.” The contrast is carried further in a 
most logical fashion. Of America he writes 
that it is still so obviously a country of the fu- 
ture that a pragmatic philosophy must continue 
to guide us to our real opportunity. As regards 
international peace, we must first discover before 
we play the réle of peacemaker if we are willing 
to forego our principle of national sovereignty 
and submit ourselves to an international judicial 
tribunal. 

“Play in Education,”® a most useful book by 
Joseph Lee, brings all our ideas for the educa- 
tion of children to a focus upon the Greek idea 
of education by the use of various rhythms. Play 
and work are generally considered to be in op- 
position to each other; they both mean, broadly 
speaking, the same thing. A boy’s play becomes 
the man’s work. Froebel and Stevenson, Mr. 
Lee writes, have seen this truth. If work is a 
“consciously directed activity by which one makes 

ood as a member of society,” and play “action 
in fulfillment of a play instinct,” it will readily 
be seen that both end in a deed, in the fulfillment 
of a purpose, therefore that later must be the 
training for the former, and the child’s hunger 
for reality must be utilized to prepare for the 
drudgery of the world, which is an invention of 
mankind, from which other creatures are exempt. 
The chapters discuss play as growth; its rela- 
tions; the different ages of childhood and their 
needs; the dramatic age; the “Big Injun” age, 
the mood of play; growth from within; the age 
of loyalty;. the apprentice age; play the compen- 
sation for civilization; and play the restorer. 

The educational theories set forth in Mr. Lee’s 
book, together with many others, find a concrete 
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embodiment in the experiments described by Pro- 
fessor Dewey and his daughter in “Schools of 
To-Morrow.”* Professor Dewey, in common with 
many educationists, has long held theories of his 
own regarding the elementary schooling of chil- 
dren. It is not, however, for the purpose of re- 
viewing or defending these theories that the 
present volume has been written. Professor 
Dewey’s purpose in this book is to show “what 
actually happens when schools start out to put 
into practise, each in its own way,” some of these 
theories. Educational “experiment stations” from 
Gary, Ind., to Fairhope, Ala., were personally 
visited, and what was learned in these visits has 
developed into a book. These schools of to-day 
give inspiration for the teachers of to-morrow. 


The Quest Series, edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
aims at placing before the layman a set of in- 
troductions to the work of various mystics and 
occultists “simply and clearly written by experts, 
which shall embody the latest results of the study 
of comparative religion, philosophy, and science, 
as working together to broaden and deepen our 
conception of life.” 

The latest volume in this series is an account 
of the life, works, and doctrine of John Ruys- 
broeck, the great fourteenth century contempla- 
tive, perhaps the greatest of all the medie- 
val Catholic mystics. Miss Evelyn Underhill 
has given her literary talent and her knowledge 
of mysticism to the preparation of this volume. 
It will not fail to delight all who are interested 
in the spiritual adventures of mankind. Ruys- 
broeck was a Flemish priest. For many years he 
lived in Brussels and ministered industriously to 
the needs of his flock. In this life of constant 
watchfulness and discipline, he gained the spir- 
itual equilibrium that enabled him in retirement, 
during the later years of his life, to give spiritual 
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counsel that has outlived the centuries and write 
the pages of his memorable books. There was no 
highest heaven that Ruysbroeck’ could not pene- 
trate by means of faith. Yet swinging around 
the whole circle of the hidden life of the soul, 
Ruysbroeck could reconcile all he perceived with 
the sacramental life of the Catholic Church. He 
taught that our religious life could not be dem- 
onstrated by other than the intensity of the 
“soul’s power to become the son of God.” He 
was born in 1293. Eleven authentic books and 
tracts are preserved in various MS. collections. 
Miss Underhill regards the ninth and tenth chap- 
ters of “The Book of the Sparkling Stone,” “How 
we may become the Sons of God and live the 
contemplative life,” and “How we, though one 
with God, must eternally remain other than 
Him,” as "the most soaring flights in mystical 
literature. 


“The Scientific Method in Philosophy”* con- 
tains the eight Lowell Lectures delivered by Bert- 
rand Russell at Boston in April, 1914. While 
the author admits that he has included much 
that is tentative and incomplete, he has attempted 
to show the nature, capacity, and limitations of 
the logical-analytic method in philosophy, taking 
as his central problem the relation between the 
“crude data of sense and the space,. time, and 
matter of mathematical physics.” One of the 
most vital of Mr. Russell’s discussions he terms, 
“On the Notion of Cause, with Applications to 
the Free-Will Problem.” Here he _ contends 
against Bergson’s zrounds for the unassailability 
of the will. His conclusions plead for a school 
of scientific philosophy that will consider the 
simplest, most naive of our reflections, and the 
most complex of our postulates, only as they 
emerge pure gold from the irrefragable test of 
fact and the logical: method. 





WAR-TIME 


THAT new and dramatic arm of the war serv- 

ice,—the flying corps,—has been exceedingly 
active in the present war, and the various com- 
manders have repeatedly testified to its enormous 
value. Air-scouting has, in fact, become indispen- 
sable in warfare, and has had marked effect on 
military tactics. The generals in the field to-day, 
commanding the clear, quick information secured 
by their air-scouts, have no cause to echo Napo- 
leon’s complaint about the conflicting reports of a 
multitude of spies and foot-scouts. A new volume 
on “Aircraft and the Great War,’* by Claude 
Grahame-White, the English aviator now at the 
front, and Harry Harper,—who have both collab- 
orated on previous aeronautical books,—goes with 
some degree of thoroughness into this fascinating 
branch of war service. The book is a “Record 
and Study” of the work of the flying men in the 
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war. Full, detailed accounts of the war aviators’ 
work are not as yet available, and official repurts 
have been but meager; but a great deal of infor- 
mation has been gleaned from various available 
sources and embodied in the present volume. 
There are descriptions of various types of ma- 
chines in use, and of the actual work of recon- 
naissance, range-finding for gun batteries, and 
the dropping of bombs and “flechettes,” or steel 
arrows, with accounts of some of the especially 
notable air raids like those of the Allies’ airmen 
on Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Friedrichshaven, in- 
cluding some dramatic duels in the air. The 
strategy and the peril of aerial scouting and 
warfare are duly set forth, as well as some of 
the methods employed to nullify and defeat the 
air-scout’s efforts. Graphic reports of thrilling 
episodes and personal experiences give an inti- 
mate insight into the airman’s daily work. The 
volume successfully conveys the impression of the 
heroism and efficiency of the air-scout and his 
great importance in modern military activities. 
While the book is by English authors, and its 
material mostly from English sources, such ac- 
counts of notable German aerial feats in the war 
as were available have not been neglected. 





Books Relating to the War 


The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. By Ellery 
C. Stowell. Houghton Mifflin. 728 pp. $5. 

In this volume Professor Stowell analyzes the 
various official documents which contain accounts 
of the negotiations that ushered in the war. This 
book is not merely a volume of transitory interest, 
like so many war publications, but has a perma- 
nent and distinctive value of its own. 


The Elements of the Great War. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Hearst’s International Library Company, 


377 pp., ill. $1.50. 

This is a terse and graphic statement of the con- 
ditions, causes, and tendencies which working to- 
gether through a term of years resulted in the out- 
break of the European conflict. In this first volume 
of the series to be devoted to a history of the war 
the terminal date is September 5, 1914. 


The Second Phase of the Great War: A 

London Graphic Extra. By A. Hilliard Atte- 
ridge. Doran. 218 pp., ill. $2. . 
A republication of the “extras” issued from time 
to time by the London Graphic for the purpose of 
narrating and illustrating the progress of the war, 
this volume contains numerous illustrations in 
color, in black and white, and eighteen maps. 


The Note-Book of an Attaché. By Eric 
Fisher Wood. Century. 345 pp., ill. $1.60. 

This book gives the experiences in the war zone 
of one of the attachés of the American Embassy in 
Paris under Ambassador Herrick. Mr. Wood 
made four different trips to the front during the 
months of September, October, and November, 
1914, and saw parts of the battles of the Marne 
and the Aisne, and the struggle for Calais. Dur- 
ing December and January he served.as bearer of 
special despatches between the American embas- 
sies, and saw British, Belgian, and German troops 
in action. The book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


India and the War. By Lord Sydenham. Do- 
ran. 77 pp,, ill. $1. 

This account of India’s part in the great war is 
prefaced by an essay on British rule in India from 
the pen of Lord Sydenham. There are numerous 
illustrations in color which show the uniforms and 
equipment of the Indian troops. 


Peace and War in Europe. By Gilbert Sla- 


ter. Dutton. 122 pp. $1. 

This work discusses from an English viewpoint 
such topics as “The Economic Causes of War,” 
“Religion and War,” “Nationalism and Imperial- 
ism,” “Armaments,” “The Terms of Peace,” “The 
Future Maintenance of Peace,” and “The Need for 
an International Court of Honor.” 


A German-American’s Confession of Faith. 
By Kuno Francke. Huebsch. 72 pp. 50 cents. 


A frank, clear statement by an eminent German- 
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American leader of the duties of German-Ameri- 
cans both toward their native land and their 
adopted country. 


Armies and Navies 


The American Army. By William Harding 
Carter. Bobbs-Merrill. 294 pp. $1.50. 

General Carter discusses in this book the mili- 
tary policy of the United States, the lessons to be 
derived from our history, and various problems 
of army administration. General Carter is es- 
pecially qualified to. write on these subjects by his 
studies and researches, undertaken in the line of 
duty while putting in operation the general staff 
law under which our army is now administered. 


The American Navy. By French E. Chad- 
wick. Doubleday, Page. 234 pp. 60 cents. 

Admiral Chadwick’s plea for a strong navy 
is confined to the brief concluding chapter of this 
little volume. The rest of the book is taken up 
with history of the navy, including many inter- 
esting facts from colonial and revolutionary rec- 
erds which the Admiral has d:scovered in the 
course of his researches. 


Fleets of the World, 1915. Lippincott. 197 


pp., ill. $2.50. 

This is an English compilation of the world’s 
naval statistics, including a list of the ships lost 
by the powers now at war from August 5, 1914, 
to April 15, 1915. There are over 100 full-page 
photographic illustrations of snaamieedin cruisers, 
and submarines. 


Naval Occasions. By “Bartimeus.” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 295 pp. $1.25. 

Brilliant, picturesque ‘sketches of life in the 
British Navy. The author is a naval officer who 
has seen service in all parts of the world. If you 
want to learn what a navy means to the men in 
service, read this book. The London Morning 
Post calls it the best of its kind that has appeared 
since Kipling’s “Fleet in Being.” 


Science and Invention 
A-B-C of Electricity. By William H. Mead- 
owcraft. Harpers. 127 pp., ill. 50 cents. 
A new edition of a popular compendium, con- 
taining fresh material required to bring the treat- 
ment up to date. 


Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Engines. By Gardner 
D. Hiscox. New York: The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company. 640 pp., ill. $2.50. 

The twenty-first edition of a book that has been 
in constant use throughout the marvelous develop- 
ment of the internal-combustion engine and has 
been edited to keep pace with that development. 


Motor-Cycle Principles and the Light Car. 
By Roger B. Witenea, Appletons. 281 pp., ill. 


$1.50. 
Because of the nail space available and the 
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necessity of light weight, certain parts of motor- 
cycles and light cars, like the Ford, differ from the 
corresponding parts of the standard automobile. 
Mr. Whitman explains the construction and opera- 
tion of those parts. 


Mathematics. By C. A. Laisant. Doubleday, 
Page. 156 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

Mechanics, By C. E. Guillaume. 
Page. 199 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

Astronomy. By Camille Flammarion. Double- 
day, Page. 192 pp., ill. 50 cents. 


A brief, interesting treatment, admirably fitted 
to meet the needs of adults who for one reason or 
another have never mastered the elementary prin- 
ciples of the various sciences. 


Doubleday, 


Sea, Land, and Air Strategy. By Sir George 
Aston. Little, Brown. 308 pp. $3.50. 


A book written before the outbreak of the great 
war, but containing several chapters that have a 
direct application in the cirrent news from the 
four fronts. 


Natural Law in Science and Philosophy. 
By Emile’ Boutroux. Macmillan. 218 pp. $1.75. 


Lectures delivered at the Sorbonne and trans- 
lated into English by Fred Rothwell. 


Experiments. By Philip E. Edelman. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Philip E. Edelman. 256 pp., ill. 
$1.50. 


Stammering and Cognate Defects of Speech. 
2 Vols. By C. S. Bluemel. New York: G. E. 
Stechert & Company. 756 pp. $5. 

A scientific explanation of the facts connected 
with stammering. The second volume reviews arid 
criticizes the systems of treatment now employed 
in America and Europe. 


Essentials of Agriculture. By Henry Jack- 
son Waters. Ginn. 455 pp., ill. $1.25. 


A bright, attractive book covering the whole 
range of American farming interests and treating 
every topic from the view-point of the new agri- 
culture. Nowhere else can one find such a wealth 
of up-to-date farm-lore in such small compass. 


Heredity and Environment in the Develop- 
ment of Men. By Edwin Grant Conklin. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 533 pp., 
ill. $2. 


Available discussion by the Professor of Biology 
at Princeton. 


Submarine Engineering of To-Day. By 
Charles W. Domville-Fife. Lippincott. 324 pp., 
ill. $1.50. 

An illustrated description of the methods by 
which sunken ships are raised, docks built, rocks 
blasted, and tunnels excavated beneath the surface 
of the water. There is also a description of the 
latest types of submarine boats. 

Memorabilia Mathematica, or The Philo- 
math’s Quotation-Book.- By Robert Edouard 
Moritz. Macmillan. 410 pp. $3. 

A remarkable collection of exact quotations re- 


lating to mathematics and mathematicians, many 
of the latter being peculiarly entertaining. 


The Gardenette, or City Backyard Garden- 
ing by the Sandwich System. By Benjamin F. 
Albaugh. Cincinnati, Ohio: Stewart & Kidd Com- 


‘pany. 138 pp., ill. $1.25. 


Practical directions for the growing of both 
vegetables and flowers under urban limitations. 


Principles of Eugenics. By Blanche Eames. 
Moffat, Yard. 91 pp. 75 cents. 


A brief popular summary, with references to the 
standard authorities on the subject. 


Loss of Hair. Authorized Translation from 
the German of Dr. Franz Nagelschmidt. By Rich- 
ard W. Miiller. New York: William R. Jenkins 
Company. 171 pp,, ill. $1.50. 


An account of the treatment for baldness by the 
quartz-light rays as first employed in Germany and 
later introduced in this country by Dr. Miiller, the 
translator of this work. 


Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Repre- 
sentatives. By W. J. Sollas. 591 pp., ill. Mac- 
millan. $4.50. 


An instructive summary of all that is known to 
archeologists and anthropologists concerning the 
hunting customs of men from the dawn of history 
to present day. Recent discoveries are drawn upon 
for a great part of the information. 


“The Law of Biogenesis. By J. Howard 
Moore. Chicago: Charles’ H. Kerr & Company. 
123 pp. 50 cents. 


A partial application of biological principles and 
methods in the domain of sociology. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Psychology and Parenthood. By H. Add- 
ington Bruce. Dodd, Mead. 293 pp. $1.25. 


Lessons for parents embodying the latest dis- 
coveries in child nature. The author is inclined 
to emphasize the importance of environment in 
distinction from hereditary influences. 


Painless Childbirth. By Marguerite Tracy 
and Mary Boyd. Stokes. 316 pp., ill. $1.50. 


A book by the two women who first popularized 
in America a knowledge of the so-called “twilight 
sleep” and other methods adopted for the removal 
of pain in childbirth. 


Twilight Sleep. By Henry Smith Williams. 
Harpers. 123 pp. 75 cents. 


A brief account of the new discoveries which 
are making possible painless childbirth, with a de- 
tailed explanation of the Freiburg method. 


The Nutrition of a Household. 
Tenney Brewster and Lilian Brewster. 
Mifflin. 208 pp. $1. 


A book of fresh suggestions for adopting foods 
to every-day human needs, which should result in 
better-nourished bodies at lower cost. 


By Edwin 
Houghton 
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What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to 
Know. By John Dutton Wright. Stokes. 107 pp. 


75 cents. 

An experienced teacher of the deaf gives sim- 
ple tests by which deafness may be detected in a 
child at a very early age. In cases where treat- 
ment offers no hope of success, he shows how the 
mother can help in starting the child’s education 
in lip-reading and speaking. 

Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and 
Rage. By Walter B. Cannon. Appletons. 311 
pp., ill. $2. 

The results of researches conducted by the author 
and others at the Harvard Physiological Labora- 
tory. 





The Tuberculosis Nurse: Her Function and 
Her Qualifications. By Ellen N. La Motte. 
292 pp. $1.50. 

A handbook for workers in the tuberculosis cam- 
paign, prepared by a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital who formerly served as nurse-in-chief of 
the Baltimore Health Department’s tuberculosis 
division. 

Consumption: What It Is and What to Do 
About It. By John B. Hawes, 2n. Small, May- 
nard. 107 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

A manual of hints and helps for the benefit of 
the patient and the patient’s family. 


A Surgeon’s Philosophy. By Robert T. Mor- 
ris. Doubleday, Page. 581 pp. $2. 

The running comment of a busy doctor on the 
maelstrom of life. Keen, shrewd observations, 
human sympathy and helpful knowledge shaped 
into a single volume suited to our every-day 
needs. The sixth chapter shows. the all-important 
relation health has to certain phases of happiness. 


Doctors Versus Folks. By Robert T. Mor- 
ris. Doubleday, Page. 365 pp. $2. 

A book of common sense, a clearing-away of 
medical mysteries and a frank discussion of the 
causes of misunderstandings between doctors and 
their patients. The Abuse of Surgery, Diag- 
nosis, Hypnotism, Neurasthenia, Vaccination, and 
Medicine To-morrow, are among the chapter 
headings. 


Microbes and Men. By Robert T. Morris. 


Doubleday, Page. 539 pp. $2. 

An explanation of the microbe theory of life 
with an exposition of good and bad microbes, 
and their ofhces. One of the best books offered 
for the person who wishes to understand how the 
various toxins of the .body affect our mental, 
moral, and spiritual welfare. Stimulating and 
healthful reading. ‘ 

The Meaning of Dreams. By Isador H. 
Coriat. Little, Brown. 194 pp. $1. 

A discussion of the problem of dreams, their 
mechanism, meaning, types, and their relation to 
our nerve reflexes. 

Sleep and Sleeplessness. By H. Addington 
Bruce. Little, Brown. 219 pp. $1. 

A book that will give hope to the most chronic 
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insomniac. All the exploited theories and recent 
experimental studies of this mysterious state of 
consciousness are included, together with other 
interesting matters. 


Rational Athletics for Boys. By Frederick 
J. Reilly. D.C. Heath. 125 pp. 90 cents. 

Mr. Reilly, the principal of Public School No. 
33 in the Bronx Borough, New York City, has 
worked out a plan for athletics for boys in ele- 
mentary schools that offers a rational, thoroughly 
tested system that should lead to at least 80 per 
cent. of the boys in a school taking part in the 
interscholastic games instead of the usual 16 per 
cent. This system does not exalt the few and 
neglect the many. The deep-breathing exercises 
have shown marvelous results. Excellent cor- 
rective exercises are introduced and the whole 
plan tends to harmonious physical development 
rather than to intensive specialization in athletics. 
The system can be easily adapted to high schools, 
colleges, boys’ clubs, Boy Scout organizations, 
summer camps, etc. 


Worry and Nervousness. By William S. 
Sadler, M. D. McClurg. 535 pp., ill. $1.50. 

A series of plain talks to patients about the 
cure and prevention of worry and nervousness. 
The author takes the ground that “nerves” are 
the underlying cause of a multitude of our dis- 
eases, and offers practical suggestions for self- 
mastery. Simple remedial agents, the substitu- 
tion or study cure, the writing or elimination cure, 
play, mental discipline, social service, and faith 
and prayer cures are given with minute details 
for their practise. This book is one of the wisest 
and sanest treatises on nerve trouble offered to 
we public, for it inspires the patient to heal him- 
self. 


Biography 
Alfred the Great. By Beatrice A. Lees. 
Putnam, 493 pp., ill. $2.50. 


This volume contains all the pertinent results 
of recent investigation in the somewhat obscure 
period of English history embracing the reign of 
King Alfred. Most of these results have already 
been published in one form or another, but have 
not been brought together in a single volume. 
No figure in English history prior to the Norman 
Conquest stands out so distinctly as that of King 
Alfred. 


The Life of His Majesty, Albert, King of 
the Belgians. By John de Courcy MacDonnell. 
Stokes. 190 pp., ill. $1. 

A brief sketch of the popular Belgian king by 
a resident of Brussels, with an introduction by 
Commandant Maton, Military Attaché of the Bel- 
gian Legation at London. 


Life of General Joffre. By Alexander 


Kahn. Stokes. 114 pp. 50 cents. 


A modest sketch of the career of the French 
ccoper’s son, who rose to be commander-in-chief 
in the greatest war in which his country had ever 
taken part,—a man to whom the accustomed arts 
and channels of publicity and self-advertisement 
are evidently as foreign as they were to our own 
General Grant at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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Ulysses S. Grant. By Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Company. 376 pp. $1.25. 

A well-written and serviceable life of the great 
soldier and president in the series of “American 
Crisis Biographies.” The frontispiece portrait of 
the volume is from a photograph made in the 
month of the Appomattox campaign. 


Heroes of Peace. By F. J. Gould. 
117 pp., ill. 75 cents. 

A series of stories calculated to stimulate in- 
terest in mechanical and industrial triumphs 
“with the definite object of directing the minds of 
readers toward the ideal of peace on earth and 
good will among men.” It does this by showing 
how these peaceful conquests may be quite as 
picturesque and far more ennobling and beneficial 
to the race than the victories of war. 


Harpers. 


Victors of Peace. By F. J. Gould. Harpers. 


114 pp., ill. 75 cents. 

A companion volume to the above in the set 
entitled “Brave Citizens” gives further illustra- 
tions and anecdotes of heroism in the service of 
mankind. 


Nathan Hale. By Jean Christie Root. 
millan. 160 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

A readable memoir of the patriotic Yale grad- 
uate who was captured and executed as a spy by 
the British army occupying New York City dur- 
ing the Revolution. 


Mac- 


Sketches of Great Painters. By Edwin 
Watts Chubb. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 263 pp., ill. $2. 

This volume is both biographical and critical, 
yet the author makes no claims to be regarded as 
either a professional art critic or a painter with 
a theory of art. The book ranges through vari- 
ous periods and schools, from Raphael, Da Vinci, 
and Michelangelo to Millet, Whistler, Corot, and 
Rosa Bonheur. A perusal of Mr. Chubb’s pages 
will put the reader in touch with many interesting 
facts about the various painters represented. 


Spencer Fullerton Baird. A Biography. 
By William H. Dall. Lippincott. 462 pp., ill. 
$3.50. 

A complete and authentic biography of the or- 
ganizer of the United States Fish Commission and 
head of the Smithsonian Institution. Professor 
Baird was not only himself a great naturalist, 
but during his lifetime he was in close relations 
with such men as Louis Agassiz and Audubon. 
Much of Professor Baird’s correspondence with 
scientists and public men is included in the pres- 
ent volume. 

Twenty Years of My Life. By Douglas 
Sladen. Dutton. 365 pp., ill. $3.50. 

A volume of personal reminiscences by the 
author of the English “Who’s Who” (we use the 
word author advisedly, for it seems from Mr. 
Sladen’s statement of the case that he was the 
originator of the idea of such a publication). 
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Current Fiction 


The Forest of Swords. By Joseph Alt- 
sheler. D. Appleton. 317 pp., ill. $1.30. 

A new adventure story of the present war 
which follows the fortunes of the leading char- 
acters in a previous novel by the same author— 
“The Guns of Europe.” The advance of the 
German Army on Paris, the occupation of the 
country, the great Battle of the Marne, and the 
turning back of the Germans are retold, inter- 
woven with the romance of John Scott, an 
American hero. 


The Scarlet Plague. 
Macmillan. 181 pp., ill. $1. 

A typical Jack London story that pictures the 
sudden depopulation of the earth by a terrible 


plague which turns the bodies of its victims scar- 
let. A few individuals are left and these gather 


By Jack London. 


on the Pacific Coast and begin life over again 
under primitive conditions, with the great task of 
recivilizing the world lying unrealized before 
them. One of the survivors,—a college professor, 
—stores books and scientific secrets in a cave, in 
hope that they may some time assist in rearing 
again the beauty and wonder of civilization. 


The Competitive Nephew. By Montague 
Glass. Doubleday, Page. 350 pp. $1.20. 

The creator of Abe Potash and Mawruss Perl- 
mutter needs no introduction to the American 
public. This new collection of stories of Jewish 
garment manufacturers and wholesalers, repre- 
sents the best of Mr. Glass’s work for the past 
two years. His characters combine shrewdness, 
industry, conservatism, tight-fistedness, generosity, 
tenderness, fidelity, and rich humor in a way 
that opens our understanding to a just valuation 
of certain Jewish types that, before the creation 
of Potash and Perlmutter, escaped our interest 
and appreciation. 


Maradick at Forty. By Hugh Walpole. 
ran. 427 pp. $1.25. 


The Gods and Mr. Perrin. 
pole. Doran. 318 pp. $1.25. 


The Prelude to the Adventure. 
Walpole. Doran. 308 pp. $1.25. 


The Wooden Horse. 
Doran. 316 pp. $1.25. 


A group of constructive novels that possess 
artistic symmetry and power. In his descriptive 
passages, in keen analysis of character and the 
power to project his puppets instantly into the 
sympathies of the reader, Mr. Walpole is un- 
rivaled among modern novelists. Arnold Ben- 
nett writes that in his work there is apparent the 
“hand of the born and consecrated novelist.” 


Do- 
By Hugh Wal- 


By Hugh 


By Hugh Walpole. 


The Awakening. By Henry Bordeaux. Dut- 


ton. 438 pp. $1.35. 


An unusual novel of French family life, re- 
markable for its delineation of character. Trans- 
lated from the 95th French edition by Ruth Helen 
Davis. 
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I.—PUBLIC-UTILITY SECURITIES 


N existing condition of credit will af- 

fect all securities of an interest-bearing 
character alike, though it may make its im- 
pression in different degree. Government, 
State and municipal bonds, the highest types 
of investment, will reflect high or low money 
rates, just as will industrial issues at the 
lower end of the investment scale. The one 
may move, however, a fraction of a point 
and the other many points. 

Generations of investors had found in 
railroad bonds the strongest symbols of safety 
and the distribution of such securities among 
private individuals, estates, and institutions 
in this country@and Europe had absorbed over 
$10,000,000,000 par value of them. One 
of the strongest arguments presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last year 
in behalf of higher freight rates on the East- 
ern roads was that the investment of savings 
banks in railroad bonds, amounting to over 
a billion dollars, was being jeopardized by 
the steady decline in railroad credit due to 
unprofitable tariffs. Bonds that a decade 
ago were carried in inventories at a large 
premium over par were being marked down 
to par and even then were not within five 
points of going prices. ‘To-day the average 
value of a list of fifty railroad bonds to be 
found in the schedules of our strongest in- 
stitutions is twenty points under the best 
average of the past ten years and the return 
is just one per cent. on the average higher 
than it was formerly. 

At the end of 1914 nearly 10 per cent. 
of the funded debt of American railroads 
was under the jurisdiction of the courts, 
though not this amount was in default. 
Naturally investors who had confined their 
risks of capital to this one class of bonds 
became disturbed and then skeptical and are 
now probably more alarmed over their in- 
vestments than they need to be, for the ma- 
jority of railroad bonds previously well- 
recommended are as sound as ever and show 
a most satisfactory margin of safety. It is 
true, however, that there has been a great 
deal of shifting in the past five years from 
old issues to new and in this process the 
competition between the bonds of railroads 
and those of public utilities has steadily be- 
come keener. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY, LIGHT, AND POWER 
COMPANIES 


The magnitude of the public-utility field is 
scarcely appreciated by the average investor. 
In street and electric railways alone the 
gross capitalization is above $5,000,000,000. 
In electric light and power companies it is 
over $2,000,000,000. This is about 40 per 
cent. of the investment in railroad securities. 
Between 1907 and 1912 the gross earnings 
of the traction lines increased 36 per cent., 
while the dividends paid on stocks of light 
and power companies grew from $19,000,000 
to $34,500,000,—over 70 per cent. From 
1902 to 1912 there was an annual average 
increase of 25 per cent. in the revenues of 
power-generating stations in this country. 
A compilation made by the Financial W orld 
shows that in the depressed year of 1914 the 
gross earnings of 275 public-utilities compa- 
nies were nearly $900,000,000, which was 
about 5 per cent. in excess of 1913 and a gain 
of $96,000,000, or 12 per cent. over 1912. 
For the calendar year 1914 American rail- 
roads had a gross loss of $220,000,000,. or 
634 per cent. 


EFFECT OF INVENTIONS AND NEW METHODS 


Public-utility bonds and stocks cannot be 
purchased with closed eyes any more than 
can the securities of railroads or manufac- 
turing concerns. ‘The processes of elimina- 
tion and discrimination have to be employed, 
for there are many worthless propositions 
in the traction, electric-light, power, and 
telephone fields. Every business that rep- 
resents a new idea in developing efficiency 
in trade or advancing the standards of home 
life or in giving better transportation facili- 
ties is surrounded with the danger of free 
competition and rapid change of methods 
involving the capital invested. An authority 
on the subject recently said: “Electric light 
and power, gas, electric railway and tele- 
phone utilities in the United States to-day 
are no more completed than is the develop- 
ment of our country.” Methods and in- 
ventions to reduce costs change so quickly 
that machinery that seems to be giving the 
highest of service to-day becomes obsolete 
to-morrow. A prominent utility concern 
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that is preparing to build a gas plant in a 
Middle Western city has revised its plans 
three times within two years to conform to 
the latest engineering devices. 


THE “JITNEY” AS A COMPETITOR 


A year ago very little was heard concern- 
ing the “jitney,” but now it is a virile com- 
petitor of the street railway from Massachu- 
setts to California and its inroads on traction 
earnings have been so great that a number of 
companies have gone into receivers’ hands 
and a score more have been forced to reduce 
or pass their dividends. Restrictions in the 
way of licenses and conformity to laws gov- 
erning franchised corporations will undoubt- 
edly diminish the degree of competition. The 
over-night appearance of the “jitney,” how- 
ever, and its popularity is cited to illustrate 
a phase of public-utility investments that 
cannot be disregarded. In the hydro-electric 
field there have also been revolutionary 
changes, though these have resulted in re- 
ducing costs of production after some ad- 
ditional capital expenditure had been made. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


What is true of every other investment 
holds good with public utilities. Suppose 
‘“‘A” holds the bond of a corporation dealing 
entirely in transportation. The “jitney” 
cuts into its earnings to the extent of $3000 
a day. It cannot balance this loss with in- 
creased production of other service and de- 
faults. “B,” on the other hand, holds the 
bond of a concern that not only provides its 
community with transportation, but furnishes 
it with electricity to light its streets and 
homes and electric power to propel its ma- 
chines. ‘The revenues from the power it 
manufactures will carry the interest load 
while the depression in transportation serv- 
ice exists. Assume that another concern 
devoted itself exclusively to production of 
power from a hydro-electric plant and served 
a community catering to one branch of trade. 
The products of that trade for some reason 
or other are in poor favor, plants go on half 
time or close altogether, and the generating 
capacity of the power company soon shows 
a ratio of three to one of demand. In this 
case again there is temporary embarrassment, 
with the possibility of a funding of coupons 
for a period of several years until industry 
revives. 
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ADVANTAGEOUS FEATURES 


The buyer of a public-utility bond, there- 
fore, ought to inform himself not only of the 
local conditions affecting his investment, but 
the diversity of resources by which earning 
power is sustained and stabilized. 

Having satisfied himself in these respects 
he will be in possession of a security that on 
the average yields one-half per cent. more in 
income than a railroad bond of equal quality, 
which annually earns its interest charges 
two to two-and-a-half times over and has a 
feature of great strength, which practically 
no railroad bonds possess, viz., the sinking- 
fund provision. The scope of this varies 
widely. Some companies set aside one to 
one-and-one-half per cent. of gross earnings 
to retire bonds, others as much as 5 per 
cent., and still others an arbitrary sum, as 
a small percentage of the total outstanding 
bonds. The majority of public-utility bonds 
are further protected by the franchises which 
outlive the mortgage by many years. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1914 banks 
in the United States held among their. in- 
vestments $584,000,000 of public-utility se- 
curities. In Rhode Island public utilities, 
under certain restrictions, are legal for sav- 
ings-banks. 

One of the present advantages of public- 
utility bonds over railroad bonds is the ab- 
sence of heavy foreign liquidation. The 
recent report of the Loree committee in- 
dicated an European ownership of American 
railroad bonds and notes of approximately 
$1,800,000,000. Since this compilation was 
made as of March 31 there have been 
liquidated probably $250,000,000 bonds, but 
the amount remaining is large. Public utili- 
ties have been placed extensively in England, 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Germany. ‘There are two-score issues 
listed on the London Stock Exchange. The 
total amount of both stocks and preferred 
stock sold abroad, however, is not over 
$300,000,000, and quite a number of bonds 
are in sterling form. Some few have been 
coming back since the last British loan at 
4% per cent. caused Englishmen to sell their 
foreign securities to reinvest in the highest 
yielding bond their government has offered 
in several generations. Selling by Europe 
does not, however, constitute a very serious 
objection to immediate purchase of the high- 
est type of utilities, 
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No. 654. SUGGESTIONS ABOUT “JITNEY” COMPE- 
TITION AND PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 


What do you think about the effect of “jitney” busses 
on street-railway securities? I am the owner of a few 
utility bonds of this class, and am very much in doubt 
whether to sell them or hold them, 


No broad, general statement can fairly be made 
in regard to the effect of the advent of the so- 
called “jitney bus” on the securities of street- 
railway companies. In some localities the effect 
has been distinctly adverse, especially as far as 
the position of the stocks of the railway com- 
panies is concerned; while in other localities the 
effect has been practically negligible. 

As the jitney movement has spread, the attitude 
of municipal authorities everywhere has tended 
more and more toward the. strict regulation of 
this new form of public transportation, and we 
are strongly inclined to believe that when the 
various new problems which the movement has 
presented are clearly understood, and when a 
fair basis of regulation is worked out, the rights 
of the traction companies will be recognized, and 
equitable competition will be established, if the 
jitney is to remain at all as a permanent institu- 
tion, as it seems likely to in many places. 

-One of the possibilities of the situation which 
some authorities on transportation questions ex- 
pect to see realized, in the event that the jitney 
survives the experimental stage, is the ‘establish- 
ment of the zone system of fares for the street 
railways. Thus, the Bureau of Fare Research of 
the American Electric Railway Association, .in 
pointing to the short-haul competition as perhaps 
the principal thing suggesting this possibility, 
makes this comment: 

“It is obvious that, to the extent that the 
street railways are deprived of the traffic’ that 
costs less than 5 cents per passenger to handle, 
they cannot continue to carry passengers for 5 
cents where the cost is more than 5 cents. 

“In so far as rush-hour traffic is concerned, it 
is frequently found that the extra cars put into 
service for one or two hours per day are operated 
at a loss. If the development of jitney service 
would serve to reduce the concentration of traffic 
during rush hours, and thus permit the use of 
plant and equipment more efficiently, and each 
unit more hours per day, it would be a contribu- 
tion of some economic value to the solution of 
the transportation problem. 

“There seems little probability of this, how- 
ever, because rush-hour traffic is not short-haul 
trafic, and because, with the jitney, as with the 
electric railway, concentration of service into a 
few hours is expensive. 

“The jitney bus can compete in the matter of 
the cost of operation only under very special 
conditions with the electric railway, and it should 
be borne in mind that each passenger now riding 
two miles in an electric car contributes something 
toward the cost of carrying the passenger who 
rides ten miles. If the jitney bus, then, is per- 
mitted to compete with electric lines for the short- 
haul business, it is obviously but a step toward 
the zone system of fares.” 


No. 655. AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION 

Will you kindly tell me something about the American 
Light & Traction Company, suggesting what you think 
of the common stock as an investment. I should like 
to know what it earns, and something about its general 
character. <A friend of mine owns some, and I have 
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noted recently that the stock is quoted in the market 
at considerably less than I believe he paid. I have 
been a constant reader of your views with a great deal 
of interest. 


_ The securities of the American Light & Trac- 
tion Company are sometimes referred to as repre- 
senting the “aristocracy” of the utilities, although 
it is rather difficult to analyze their exact posi- 
tion, on account of the fact that there are no 
statistics available in sufficiently detailed form 
to show the results of operation of the various 
constituent companies that go to make up the 
American Light & Traction Company, which, as 
you may know, is a holding corporation. On the 
basis of the records of the parent company, how- 
ever, it is apparent that there is a large equity 
and a large earning power back of the stock in 
question. 

For example, the earnings statements of the 
American Light & Traction Company in 1910 
and 1911 showed the equivalent of more than 27 
per cent. earned on the common stock in each 
year, and in the years 1912, 1913 and 1914, indi- 
cated earnings on the common stock were each 
year in excess of 25 per cent. 

Dividends were begun on the common stock in 
1904, when 114 per cent. was paid. The record 
since that time shows 

31% per cent. in 1905. 6% per cent. in 1908. 

4% per cent. in 1906. 9 _ per cent. in 1909. 

514 per cent. in 1907. 91% per cent. in: 1910. 

10 per cent. in 1911 and since. : 

In addition to these cash dividends, as indi- 
cated, 1214 per cent. was paid in stock in 1909, 
and 10 per cent. in stock in 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 
and 1914. 


No. 656. THE MEANING OF A “VOTING TRUST” 


I recently purchased a few shares of California 
Petroleum commen as a speculation, and received what 
is called a “trust certificate” from the company’s voting 
trustees and depositary. I do not chareaaiie under- 
stand the meaning of this certificate, and should like 
to have you explain it. I particularly wish to know 
whether it will be possible for me to sell the certificate, 
should I desire to do so. 


The language of the certificate you have re- 
ceived means that the control of the company 
in question is temporarily taken away from the 
stockholders and placed in the hands of trustees. 
Your certificate, in other words, is in effect a 
receipt for an equivalent amount of actual stock. 
It may be negotiated, and may even receive 
dividends, the same as the stock itself, its im- 
portant characteristic being that it does not have 
voting power. 

Stated in another way, the trustees of a voting 
trust have all the rights and powers of absolute 
owners of the stock, including as your certificate 
says, “the right to vote . . . for every purpose 
and to consent to any corporate act of said cor- 
poration.” 

The device of the voting trust, therefore, repre- 
sents the monarchical form. of government in 
corporation finance, and is not nowadays re- 
sorted to, except in unusual circumstances. 
Broadly speaking, its purpose is to conserve the 
interests of the owners of the corporation by 
insuring continuity in the policies of management 
during the time that frequently intervenes in the 
cases of some corporations, before their business 
is established on a permanent and stable basis. 








